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LETTEH 


S nt,— I had the honor to receive fooi letter ol 
the 17th of November last, in vhi(di, with som< 
exceptions, 70 U are jdbased to consider iiivoiahly thi 
letter I have written on the affidrs of France. I dial 
ever accept any mark of approbation attended witi 
instruction with more pleasure titan general and un 
qualified praises. The latter can serve only to flatte 
our vanity; the Ibnner, whilst it encourages us t< 
proceed, may help to improve us in our progress. 

Some of the errors you point out to me in m; 
printed letter are really such. One only I find b 
be material. It is corrected in the edition which ! 
take the liberty of sending to you. As to the cavil 
which may be made on some part of my remarks witi 
regard to the gradatioM in your new Constitution 
you observe justly that tiiey do not affect the sub 
stance of my objections. Whether there be a ronnt 
more or less in the ladder of representation whid 
your workmen ascend firam their parodiial tyrannj 
to their federal anarchy, when the whole scale i 
ihlse, appears to me of little or no importanoe. 

I published my thou^ts on that Oonstitution, thai 
my countrymen might be enabled to estimate the wis 
dom of the plans whidi were held out to their imitar 
tion. I conceived that the true character of 'those 
idans would be best collected from the committee ap 
pointed to prepare them. I thought that the scheme 
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of iheir building Tonld be better oomprebended ii 
the design of the architects than in Ihe execution oi 
the mascms. It 'tras not worth mj reader’s while b 
occupy himsdf with the alterations by which bunglinj 
practice corrects absurd theory. Such an investiga 
tion would be endless : because every day’s past ezpe 
rience of impraoticabiliiy has driven, and every day* 
futore experience will drive, those men to new de 
vices as exceptionable as the old, and which are u 
otherwise worthy of observation than as they give : 
daily proof of the delusion of their promises and th 
&lsehood of their professions. Had I followed al 
these changes, my letter would have been only a gs 
zette of their wanderings, a journal of their mard 
from error to error, through a dry, dreary desert, xu 
guided the lights of Heaven, or by the oontrivanc 
which wisdom has invented to snpidy their place. 

1 am unalterabl y persim ded that the attempt t 
^■oppress, degrade,' unpbverish, confiscate, and extii 
goidh the original gentlemen and landed property o 
a whole nation cannot be justified under any fon 
it may assume. I am satisfied beyond a doubt, tha 
the prcgeot of taming a great empre into a vestiy 
or into a collection of vestries, and of governing i 
in the sjMt of a parochial administration, is sense 
less and absurd, in any mode or with any qualif 
cations. I can never be convinced that the schem 
of placing the hipest powers of the state in ohurcl 
wardens and constables and other such ofScers, guic 
ed 1^ the pradenoe of litigious attorneys and Je^ 
brokers, and set in action by shamdess women o 
the lowest cemdition, by keepers of hotds, tavemi 
and brothdbs, pert apprentices, by clerks, eduq 
boys, hairdressers, fiddlers, and dancers (m the stag* 
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(who, in sndi a commonwealth as jonis, will in fi 
tore overhear, as already they have OTerbome, tb 
sober incapacity of dull, uninstmcted men, of usefa 
but laborious occupations,) can never be put into an 
diape that most not be both disgraceful and destru( 
tive. The whole of this project, even if it were whs 
it pretends to be, and was not in reality the domii 
ion, through that disgraoefal medium, of half a dozer 
or perhaps fswer, intriguing politicians, is so meaz 
so low-minded, so stnpid a contrivance, in point o 
wisdom, as wdl as so perfectly detestable for it 
wickedness, that I must always consider the correc 
tives which might make it in any degree practicabl 
to be so many new objections to it. 

In that wretched state of things, some are afrai< 
that the authors of your miseries may be led to pre 
dpitate their further designs by the hints they ma; 
recdve from the very arguments used to expose th 
absurdity of their system, to mark the incongruity ol 
its parts, and its inconsistency with their own prin 
dples, — and that your masters may be led to ren 
der their schemes more consistent by rendering then 
more mischievous. Excuse the liberty which you: 
indulgence authonzes me to take, when I observi 
to you that such apprehensions as these would pre 
vent all exertion of our faculties in this great oausi 
of mankmd. 

A rash recourse to foree is not to be justified in t 
state of real weakness. - Such attempts bring on die 
grace, and in their fidluie discountenance and die 
courage more rational endeavors. But reaaon is tc 
be hazarded, though it may be perverted by craft and 
sophistry; for reason can sufifiMr no loss nor shame, 
nor can it impede any useful plan of fiiture policy. 
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Za the TluaToidable uncertainly as to the effect, whicdi 
attends on every measure of human prudence, noth- 
ing seems a surer antidote to the poison of finud than 
its detection. It is true, the fraud may be swallowed 
after this discovery, and perhaps even swallowed the 
more greedily for being a detected fraud. Men some- 
times make a point of honor not to be disabused ; 
and they had rather fitil into an hundred errors than 
confess one. But, after all, when neither our ptin- 
dples nor our di^sitions, nor, perhaps, our talents, 
enable us to encounter delusion with delusion, we 
must use our best reason to those that ought to be 
reasonable creatures, and to take our dhanoe for the 
event. We cannot act on these anomalies in the 
minds of men. I do not (xmoeive that the persons 
who have contrived these things can be made much 
the better or the worse for anything which can be 
saidtothem. They are rea son-^ sof. Hereandthere, 
some men, who were at fuiTrarried away by wild, 
good intentions, may be led, when their first fervors 
are abated, to join in a sober survey of the schemes 
into which they had been deluded. To tiiose only 
(and I am sony to say they ate not likely to make a 
large description) we apply with any hope. 1 may 
speak it upon an assurance almost approaching to 
absolute knowledge, that nothing has been done that 
has not been oontrived fixtm the befpnning, even be- 
fore the States had assembled. JMIa. wna mShi ret 
tnopsnovs mrgit. They are the same men and the 
same des^ns that they were from the first, tbnngTi 
varied in their appearance. It was the very m-twa an- 
imal that at first crawled about in the shape of a 
oaterinllar that you now see rise into tire air and ex- 
pand his wings to the sun. 
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Proceeding, flierefore, as ire are obliged to proceed, 
•>-that is, upon an hypotheeds that ire address rational 
men, — can &lse political ptindples be more efifeoto* 
ally exposed than laj demonstrating that they lead to 
oonsequ^oes direotiy inoonristent with and sabver* 
siee of the arrangements grounded upon them f If 
this kind of demonstration is not permitted, the pro* 
cess of reasoning called dedueth ad absturdumy which 
eren the sereiity of geometry does not reject, could 
not be empbyed at all in lepslative discussions. 
One of our strongest weapons against folly acting 
with authority would be lost. 

You know. Sir, that eren the rirtuous efforts of 
your patriots to prerent the ruin of your country 
hare had this very turn given to them. It has been 
said here, and in Prance too, that the rdgoing usurp- 
ers would not have carried their tyranny to such de- 
structive lengths, if they had not been stimulated 
and prdvoked to it by the acrimony of your opposi- 
tion. There is a dilemma to which every opposition 
to sucoessM iniquity must, in the nature of things, 
be liable. If you lie stiU, you are oonsiderad as an 
accomplice in the measures in which you silentty ao- 
quiesce. If you remst, you are accused of provoking 
irritable power to new excesses. The conduct of a 
losing party never appears right: at least, it never 
can possess the only infoUible criterion (^wisdom to 
vulgar judgments, — success. 

The indulgence of a sort of undefined hope, an ob- 
scure confidence, that some lurking remains of vir- 
tue, some d^^ of shame, mi^ mdi^lSnEe breasts 
of the oppressors of Prance, has been among the 
causes which have hdpod to bring on the flftTnni<wi 
min of king and people. There is no safety fat hon< 
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est men, but believing all possible evil of evil men, 
and bj acting with promptitade, decision, and steadi- 
ness on that bdief. I well remember, at every epo- 
cha of this wonderfbl history, in every scene of this 
tragic business, that, when your sophistic usurpers 
were laying down mischievous prinoi;des, and even 
applying them in direct resolutions, it was the fEush- 
ion to say that they never intended to execute those 
declarations in their rigor. This made men careless 
in their opposition, and remiss in early precaution. 
By holding out this fidladous hope, the impostors de- 
luded sometimes one description of men, and some- 
times another, so that no means of resistance were 
provided against them, when they came to execute in 
cmdily what th^ had planned in fraud. 

There are oases in wbidi a man would be Mbamn/i 
not to have been imposed on., l^ere is a confidence 
necessary to human intercourse, and without which 
men are often more ii^jured by their own suspicions 
than th^ would be by the p^dy of others. But 
when men whom we knowi to be wicked impose upon 
us, we are something worse than dupes. When we 
know them, tiieir fidr pretences become new motives 
for distrust. There is one case, indeed, in which it 
would be madness not to give the fhllest credit to the 
most deoeitfol of men,— that is, when they mat^ 
declarations of hostility against us. 

I find that some persons entertain other hopes, 
which I confess appear more specious than t hose by 
which at first so many were deluded and ^iaawwa.^ , 
They flatter themselves that the extreme misery 
hrtwght upon tire people ly their folly will at last 
open the eyes of the multitude, if not of their loaders. 
Much the contrary, I fear. As to the leaders in this 
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[system of impostiure, — you know that ckeats and do> 
odvers neTer can repent. The fraudulent haTe no 
resoorce but in fraud. They have no other goods in 
thdr magazine. They hare no virtue or wisdom in 
their minds, to which, in a disappointment concern- 
ing the profitable effects of fraud and cunning, they 
can retreat. The wearing out of an old serves only 
to put them upon the invention of a new delusion. 
Unluckily, too, the credulity of dupes is as inezhaust* 
ible as &e invention of knaves. They never give 
people possession; but they always keep them in 
hope. Your state doctors do not so much as pretend 
that any good whatsoever has hitherto been derived 
from their operations, or that the public has pros- 
pered in any one instance under their management. 
The nation is si<&, very si(&, by their medicines. 
But the (diarlatan teUs them ^t what is past can- 
not be helped; — th^ have taken the draught, and 
they must wait its operation with patience; — that 
the first effects, indeed, are unpleasant, but ^t the 
very sickness is a proof that the dose is of no sloj^ 
gish operation; — that sickness is inevitable in all 
constitutional revolutions ; — that the body must pass 
through pain to ease ; — that the prescribe is not an 
empiric who proceeds by vulgar experience, but one 
who grounds his practice * on the sure roles of art, < 
whicfii cannot possibly &Q. You have read, Sir, fibe 
last nuini&sto, or mountebank’s bill, of the National 
Assembly. You see their presomption in their pram- 
ises is not lessened by all their fidlures in the per- 

* It b Mdd in the bit qniekUi nddnn of ibe Natioiul AjoemUj 
to the peopb of that dtey bm not ibtgud tiuir oxnaDgoments 
npm Tolgar jmetSo^, bat on a theoiy vUcb cannot fid],— or oomo* 
thing to Oat efibeb 
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fbnnance. Compare this last address of the Assembly 
and the present state of your afibirs with the early 
engagements of that body, engagements which, not 
content with declaring, thqr solemnly deposed upon 
oath, — swearing lustily, that, if they were supported, 
they would make their country glorious and happy ; 
and then judge whether those who can write such 
things, or those who can bear to read them, are of 
■Qurndm to be brou^t to any reasonable course of 
thought or action. 

As to the people at large, when once these misera- 
ble sheep have broken the fold, and have got them- 
sdves loose, not from the restraint, but from the 
protection, of all the principles of natural authority 
and legitimate subordination, they become the natu- 
ral prey of impostors. When they have once tasted 
of the flattery of knaves, they can no longer endure 
reason, which appears to them only in the form of 
censure and rq)roach. Great distress has never hith- 
erto taught, and whilst the world lasts it never will 
teach, wise lessons to any part of mankind. Men are 
as much Uinded ly the extremes of misery as by the 
extremes of prosperity. Desperate situations produce 
desperate councils and desperate measures. The peo- 
ple of France, almost generally, have been taught to 
look for other resources than those which can be de- 
rived from order, frugality, and industry. They are 
generally armed; and they are made to expect much 
from the use of arms. NHul non amogcoa omit. 
Besides this, the retrograde order of society has some- 
thing flattering to the dispositions of mankind. The 
life of adventurers, gamesters, gypties, beggars, and 
robbers is not unideasant. It xeqTiires restraint to 
keep men from felling into that habit. The shifting 
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tides of fear and hope, the flight and pforsnit, flSe 
peril and escape, the dtemate famine and feast of the 
savage and the thief, after a time, render all oonrse 
of slow, steady, progressive, unvaried oooupation, and 
the prospect only of a limited mediocrity at the end 
of long labor, to the last degree tame, languid, and 
insipid. Those TTho have been once intoxicated with 
power, and have derived any kind of emolument from 
it, even thou^ but for one year, never can willin^y 
abandon it. They may be distressed in the midst 
all their power ; Mt they will never look to anything 
but power for their relief. When did distress ever 
oblige a prince to abdicate his authority ? And what 
efi^t wiU it have upon those who are made to believe 
themselves a people of princes 7 
The more active and stirring part of the lower or- 
ders having got government and the distribution of 
{dunder into their hands, they will use its resources 
in each municipality to form a body of adherents. 
These rulers and their adherents wiU be strong enough 
to overpower the discontents of those who have not 
been able to assert their share of the spml. The un- 
fortunate adventurers in the cheating lottery of jdun* 
der will probably be the least sagadous or the most 
inactive and irresolute of the gang. If, on disappdnt- 
ment, they tiiould dare to stir, th^ will soon be sup- 
pressed as rebds and mutineers by their brother reb- 
els. Scantily fed for a while with &e offid of funder, 
they will drop off by degrees ; they will be driven out 
of tight and out of thought; and Ihey trill be left to 
perish obscurely, like rats, in holes and comers. 

!ffrom the forced repentance of invalid mutineers 
and ^banded thieves you can hope tae no resource. 
Government itsdlf, whi(A ought to constrain the mme 
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bold and dexterons of these robbers, is their accom< 
plioe. Its arms, its treasures, its all are in their 
hands. Judicature, 'which above all things ^ould 
atre them, is their creature and their instrument. 
Nothing seems to me to render your internal situa* 
tion more desperate than this one circumstance of the 
state of your judicature. Many days are not passed 
sinoe we have seen a set of men brought forth by 
your rulers for a most oiitieal function. Your rulers 
brought forth a set of men, steaming from the sweat 
and drudgery, and all black trith the smoke and soot, 
of the foi^ of confiscation and robbery , — ardentia 
maaat — a set of men brought forth 

from the trade of hammering arms of proof, offensiTe 
and defendva, in aid of the enterprises, and for the 
subsequent protection, of housebreakers, murderers, 
traitors, and male&otors, — men, who had their minds 
seasoned 'with theories perfectly conformable to their 
practice, and who had al'ways laughed at possession 
and prescription, and defied all the fhndamental max* 
ims of jurisprudence. To the horror and stupefaction 
of all the honest part of this nation, and indeed of all 
nations who are spectators, we hare seen, on the ored* 
it of those very practices and prinoiideB, and to cany 
them fhrther into efihct, these very men placed on the 
sacred seat of justice in the capital city of your late 
kingdom. We see that in fht^ you are to be de> 
strayed with more form and regularity. This is not 
peace: it is only the introduction of a sort of disci* 
pline in tiieir hostility. Thdr tyranny is complete in 
their justice ; and tiidr Zontams is not half so dread* 
fill as thdr court. 

thqy 
1 the 


would have given you men who had not been i 
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habit of tramjding upon law and justice in the Ab- 
semblj, neutral men, or men apparently neutral, for 
judges, who are to dispose of your lives and fortunes. 

Cromwell, when he attempted to legalize his pow- 
er, and to settle his conquered country in a state of 
order, did not lo(^ for dispensers of justice in the 
instruments of his usurpation. Quite the contrary. 
He sought out, with great sdicitude and selection, 
and even firom tiie parly most opposite to his designs, 
men of weight and decorum of character, — men un- 
stained with the violence of the times, and with hands 
not fouled with confisoation and sacrilege: for he 
chose an Hale for his chief justice, though he abso- 
lutdy refhsed to tahe his civic oaths, or to make any 
acknowledgment whatsoever of the legality of his 
government. Cromwell told this great lawyer, that, 
since he did not approve his title, all he required of 
him was to administer, in a manner agreeable to his 
pure sentiments and unspotted character, that justice 
without which human sodety cannot subsist, — that 
it was not his paarticular government, but civil order 
itself, which, as a judge, he widied lum to support. 
Cromwell knew how to separate the institutions ex- 
pedient to his usurpation :^m the administration of 
the public justice of his country. ‘Wot Cromwell was 
a man in whom ambition had not wholly suppressed, 
but only suspended, the sentiments of religion, and 
the love (as £ar as it could consist witii his designs^ 
of fair and honorable reputation. AooQrdin|^,weare 
indebted to this act of his fw the inreservation of our 
laws, which some senseless assertors of the rights of 
men were then on the point of entirdy erasbg, as 
relics of feudality and barbarism. Besides, he gave, 
in the appointment of that man, to that age, and to 
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a]] posteri^, the most brilliant example of sincere and 
fervent jaefy, exact justice, and profound jurispru- 
dence.* But these are not the things in which your 
pWlniOTphift usurpers choose to ibllow Cromwell. 

One would tWnfc, tiiat, after an honest and necessary 
revolution, (if they had a mind that theirs should pass 
for such,) your masters would have imitated the vir- 
tuous policy of those who have been at the head of 
revolntions of that glorious character. Burnet tells 
us, that nothing tended to reconcile the Englirii 
mtt ion to the government of King William so much 
as the care he took to till the vacant bishoprics with 
T T^Ayi vho had attracted the public esteem by their 
learning, doi]uencej and {dety, and above all, by 
their known moderation in the state. With you, in 
your purifying revolution, whom have you chosen to 
regulate the Church ? M. IGrabeau is a tine speak- 
er, and a fine writer, and a fine — a very fine man ; 
but, really, nothing gave more surprise to every- 
body here tbim to find him the sujueme head of 
your ecclesiastical afhirs. The rest is of coarse. 
Your Assembly addresses a maniihsto to Ibrance, in 
which they tdl the people, with an insulting irony, 
that they have brou^t the Church to its primitive 
condition. In one respect their declaration is un- 
doubtedly hue : fhr th^ have bron^t it to a state 
of poverfy and persecution. What can be hoped fax 
after this? Have not men, (if th^ deserve the 
name,) under this new hope and head of the Church, 
been made bishops for no other merit than having 
acted as instruments of athdsts? fhr no other merit 
than having thrown the ehildrea’s bread to dogs? 
and, in order to gorge the whole gang of usurers, 

* Seo Bnznetfi lifb of Bale. 
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peddlers, sad itineraiit Jew discounters at the comers 
of streets, starred the poor of their Ohrislian flocks, 
and their own brother pastors ? Hare not sadh men 
been made bishops to administer in temjdes in which 
(if the patriotic donations hare not already stripped 
(hem of their ressels) the church-wardens ought to 
take security for the altar plate, and not so much as 
to trust the dhalioe in their sacrilegious hands, so 
long as Jews hare assignats on ecdlesiastio plunto, 
to exchange fbr tiie direr stolen from churches ? 

I am told that the reiy sons of such Jew jobbers 
hare been made bishops: persons not to be sus- 
pected of any sort of Ohri^im superstition, fit col- 
leagues to the holy prelate of Autnn, and bred at 
the feet of that Gamaliel. We know who it was that 
drore the mon^-changers out of the temple. We 
see, too, who it is that brings them in again. We 
hare in London rery respectable persons of the Jew- 
ish nation, whom we will keep; but we hare of the 
same tribe others of a rery different description, — > 
housebreakers, and reoeirers of stolen goods, and 
forgers of paper currency, more than we can conren- 
iently hang, l^iese we can q>are to France, to fill 
the new eiHsoopal thrones: men well rersed in swear- 
ing ; and who will scrapie no oath which the fertile 
geniiu of any of your reformers can derise. 

In matters so ridiculous it is hard to be grare. 
On a riew of their consequences, it is almost inhu- 
man to treat Ihem li^tiy. To what a state of ear- 
age, stajad, serrile insensibility must your people be 
reduced, who can endure such pcooeediogs in their 
Ohurch, their state, and their judicature, eren for a 
momentl But the dduded pecqile of France are like 
other m ad men , who, to a miracle, bear hunger, and 
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tbiist, and odd, aad confinement, and the diaiiis and 
lash of their keeper, whilst all the while they support 
themsdres by the imagination that they are generals 
of armies, prophets, kings, and emperors. As to a 
change of mind in these men, who consider in&my 
as honor, degradation as preferment, bondage to low 
tyrants as liberty, and the practical scorn and con- 
tomdy of their upstart masters as marks of respect 
and homage, I look upon it as absolutdy impracti- 
cable. These madmen, to be cured, must first, like 
other madmen, be subdued. The sound part of the 
community, which I beliere to be large, but by no 
means the largest part, has been taken by surprise, 
and is dngointed, terrified, and disarmed. That sound 
part of the community must first be put into a better 
condition, befbre it can do anything in the way of 
ddiberation or persuasion. This must be an act of 
power, as wdl as of wisdom: of power in the hands 
of firm, determined patriots, who can distinguish the 
misled firom traitors, who trill regulate the state (if 
such should be their Ihrtune^ with a discriminating, 
manly, and provident mercy; men who are purged 
of the snrftit and indigestion of systems, if ever they 
have been admitted into the habit of their fninds; 
men who will lay the foundation of a real reform in 
efi&dng every vestige of that philosophy which pre- 
tends to have made discoveries in the Term AuxtroMe 
of moralily ; men who will fix the state upon these 
bases of morals and pblitios, which are oar bid and 
immemo rial, and, I hope, will be our eternal posses- 
sioiL 

This power, to such men, must come from wiSr- 
out. It may be given to you in jaty : Ibr surely no 
nation ever csdled so pathetically on the oompassLon 
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of all its neighbors. It may be given by those neigh- 
bors on motives of safely to themselves. Never dial! 
I thint any country in Europe to be secure, 'whilst 
there is established in the very centre of it a state 
(if so it may be called) founded on principles of an- 
archy, and which is in realiiy a college of armed 
fanatics, for the propagation of the principles of assas- 
sination, robbery, rebellion, &aud, faction, oppression, 
and impieiy. Mahomet, hid, as for a time he was, in 
the bottom of the sands of Arabia, had his spirit and 
character been discovered, would have been an object 
of precaution to provident minds. What if he had 
erected his fimatic standard for the destruction of 
the Ohiistian rdigion m Vaet Asua, in the midst 
of the then noonday splendor of the then civilized 
world ? The princes of Europe, in the beginning of 
this century, ^d well not to suffer the monarchy of 
France to swallow up the others. They ought not 
now, in my opinion, to suffer all the monarchies and 
commonwealtiis to he swallowed up in the gulf of this 
polluted anarchy. Th^ may be tolerably safe at pres- 
ent, because the comparative power of France for the 
present is little. But times and occasions maike dan- 
gers. Intestine troubles may arise in other cotmtries. 
There is a power always on the watch, qualified and 
disposed to profit of every conjuncture, to establish 
its O'vn principles and modes of noisohief, whenever 
it can hope for success. What mercy would these 
usurpers have on other sovereigns, and on other na- 
tions, when they treat their ovm king 'witii sodh un- 
paralleled indignities, and so orueQy oppress their 
own countrymen ? 

The king of F!russia, in oonourrence vrith us, no- 
bly interfhred to save Holland firom oonfiision. The- 

VOK. IT. s 
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same power, joined erith the rescoed Holland and 
^ih Qieat Britain, has put the Emperor in the pos* 
session of the Netherlands, and secured, under that 
prince, from all arhitraty innoration, the ancient, he* 
reditaiy Oonstiitation of those provinces. The chamr 
her of Wetzlar has restored the Bishop of Idege, mojost* 
I7 dispossessed I7 the rebdlion of his subjects. The 
king of Friissia yna bound by no treaty nor alliance 
of blood, nor had any particular reasons frr thinking 
the Emperor’s government would be more mischiev- 
ous or more oppresdve to human natore than that of 
the Turk ; yet, on mere motives of policy, that prince 
has interposed, with the threat of all his force, to 
snatch even the Turk from the pounces of the Impe- 
rial eagle. If tins is done in &vor of a barbarous 
nation, with a barbarous n^ect of police, &tal to the 
human race,— -in favor of a nation by principle in 
eternal enmily with the Ohristian name, a nation 
which will not so mu(di as give the salutation of 
peace CSalam) to any of us, nor make any pact with 

any Ohristian nation b^Tond a truce,— if be done 

in ftvor of the Turk, shall it be thought either impol- 
itic or unjust or u n c hari table to employ the same pow- 
er to rescue from captivily a virtuoup monarch, (by 
the courtesy of Europe considered as Host Christian,) 
who, after an intermission of one hundred and sev- 
en^-fivB years, had called together the States of his 
kingdom to refimn abuses, to establish a free govern- 
ment, and to strengthen his throne, — a monarch 
wlm, at the very outset, without fhroe, even witliout 
solicitation, 1^ giyen to his people such a Wngna 
Oharta of privileges as never was given by any Trmg 
to any sul^ects ? Is it to be tamely borne by Mn ga 
who love tiieir subjects, or by suljects who love their 
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kings, tliat this monarch, in the midst of these grar 
cioas acts, vas insolently and orneUy tom from his 
palace by a gang of traitors and assassins, and kept 
in dose prison to this very honr, whilst his royal 
name and sacred character were used for the total 
ruin of those whom the laws had appointed him to 
protect? 

The only offence of this unhappy monarch towards 
his people was his attempt, under a monardiy, to 
give them a free Constitution. For this, by an ez> 
ample hitherto unheard of in the world, he has been 
deposed. It might well disgrace sorereigns to take 
part with a deposed tyrant. It would suppose in 
them a vidous sympathy. But not to make a com- 
mon cause with a just prince, dethroned by traitors 
and rebds, who proscribe, plunder, confiscate, and in 
every way omdly oppress their fdlow-citizens, in my 
opinion is to forget what is due to the honor and to 
the rights of all virtuous and legal government. 

I think the king of France to be as much an object 
both of policy and compassion as the Grand Seignior 
or his states. I do not conceive that the total anni- 
hilation of France (if that could be effected) is a 
desirable thing to Europe, or even to this its rival 
nation. Flrovident patriots did not think it good for 
Borne that even Carthage should be quite destroyed ; 
and he was a wise Greek, wise for the general Ore- 
dan interests, as well as a brave Lacednmonian ena> 
my and generous conqueror, who did not wish, hy 
the destraction of Athens, to pluck out the other 
eye of Greece. 

However, Sir, what I have here of the inter* 
Ihrence of foreign princes is only tiie opinion of a pri- 
vate individual, who is neither the representative of 
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anj stato nor the organ of any party, but who thinks 
li^iwBAlf bound to express hk cwa. sentiments \nth 
freedom and energy in a crisis of such importance to 
the whole human race. 

I am not apprehensive, that, in speaking freely on 
the subject of the king and queen of France, I riiall 
accelerate (as you fear) the execution of traitorous 
designs against them. You are of opinion. Sir, that 
the luurpers may, and that they will, gladly lay hold 
of any pretext to throw off the very name of a king: 
assuredly, 1 do not wish ill to your king; but better 
for him not to live (he does not reign) than to live 
the passive instrument of tyranny and usurpation. 

I certainly meant to show, to the best of my power, 
that the existence of such an executive officer in 
su^ a qrstem of republic as theirs is absurd in the 
highest degree. But in demonstrating this, to them, 
at least, 1 can have made no discovery. They only 
held out the royal name to catch those Frenchmen to 
whom the name of king is still venerable. They cal* 
culate the duration of that sentiment; and when 
they find it nearly expiring, they will not trouble 
themselves with excuses for extinguishing the name, 
as they have tiie thing. They used it as a sort of 
navel-string to nouiirii their niii>ii.tair ii,l offipting from 
the bowels of royalty itself. hTow that the monster 
can purvey for its own subristence, it will only carry 
the mark about it, as a token of its having tom the 
womb it came from. Tyrants seldom want pretexts. 
Fraud is the ready minister of iigustice ; and whilst 
the currency of &lse pretence and sophistio reasoning 
was expedient to their designs, they were under no 
necessity of drawing upon ms to fhnush them with 
that ooia. But pretexts and sophisms have had their 
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day, and have done their work. The nsurpatiion no 
longer seeks plausibility : it trusts to power. 

Nothing that I can say, or that you can say, will 
hasten them, by a single hour, in the execution of a 
design which they have long sinoe entertained. In 
spite of their solemn declarations, their soothing 
addresses, and the multiplied oaths which they have 
taken and forced others to t^e, they will assassinate 
the king when his name will no longer be necessary 
to their designs, — but not a moment sooner. They 
win probably first assassinate the queen, whenever 
the renewed menace of such an assassination loses its 
effect upon the anxious mind of an affectionate hus- 
band. At present, the advantage which they derive 
from the di^y threats against her life is her only se- 
ouriiy for preserving it. They keep their sovereign 
alive for the purpose of exhibiting him, like some 
wild beast at a fbir, — as if they had a ^azet in a 
cage. They choose to make monarchy contemptible 
by exposing it to derision in the person of the most 
benevolent of their kings. 

In my opinion their insolence appears more odious 
even than their crimes. The horrors of the fifth and 
sixth of October were less detestable than the festival 
of the fourteenth of July. There are situations (Qod 
forbid I should think that of the 5th and 6th of Octo- 
ber one of them in which the best men may be con- 
founded with the worst, and in the darkness and con- 
fusion, in the press and medley of such extremities, 
it may not be so easy to discriminate the one firom 
the other. The necessities created even by ill de- 
signs have their excuse. Th^ may be forgotten by 
others, when the guilty themselves do not choose to 
cherish their recoUeotion, and, ruminating their 
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ofibnoes, nourish themselTes, through the example of 
their past, to the perpetratiou of fhture crimes. It is 
in the rdaxatbn of securily, it is in the expansion of 
prosperity, it is in the hour of dQataiion of the heart, 
and of its softening into festiTity and pleasure, that 
the real dharaoter of men is discerned. If there is 
any good in them, it appears then or never. 'Even 
erolTes and tigers, 'when gorged 'with their prey, are 
safe and gentle. It is at such times that noUe minds 
give all the reins to their good nature. They indulge 
their genius even to intemperanoe, in kindness to the 
afSlioted, in generosity to the conquered, — forbearing 
insults, forgiving injuries, overpaying benefits. Full 
of dignity themselves, they respect dignity in all, but 
they feel it sacred in the unhappy. But it is then, 
and basking in the sunshine of uiunerited fortune, 
that W, sordid, ungenerous, and reptile souls ssrell 
▼ith their hoarded poisons ; it is then that they dis- 
play their odious sfdendor, and shine out in the full 
lustre of fiieir native villany and baseness. It is in 
that season that no man of sense or honor can be 
mistaken for one of them. It 'was in such a season, 
for them of political ease and seourity, though their 
people were but just emerged fh>m act^ fiunine, and 
were ready to bo jdunged into a gulf of penury and 
beggary, ^t your philosophic lords chose, 'with an 
ostentatious pomp and luxury, to feast an incredible 
number of idle and thoughtlees people, collected 
with art and pains &om all quarters of the world. 
They oonstmoted a 'vast amphitheatre in whidi they 
raised a species of pillory.* On this pilloiy they set 
their lawful king and queen, 'with an insulting figure 

^ • The pOlom (oaran) In B aglmd is gfgtaalOj nude rety Ugh 
Use that xaisedMw exposing fhe king of Ikinae. 
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over their heads. There they exposed these objects 
of pity and req)eot to all good minds to the deiisiou 
of an unthinking and unprincipled multitude, de- 
generated even from the versatile tenderness which 
marks the irregular and capricious feelings of the 
populace. That their crud insult mi^t have noth- 
ing wanting to complete it, they diose the anniver- 
sary of that day in which they exposed the life of 
tiieir prince to the most imminent dangers and the 
vilest indignities, just following the instant when the 
assassins, whom they had hired without owning, first 
openly took up arms against their king, corrupted his 
guards, surprised his castle, butchered some of the 
poor invalids of his garrison, murdered his governor, 
and, like wild beasts, tore to pieces the chief magis- 
trate of his cajdtal dty, on account of his fidelily to 
his service. 

Till the justice of the world is awakened, such as 
these wiU go on, without admonition, and without 
provocation, to every extremily. Those who have 
made the e^Mtion of the fourteenth of July are ca- 
pable of every evil. They do not commit crimes toe 
thdr designs ; but they form designs that they may 
commit crimes. It is not their necessity, but their 
nature, that impds them. They are modem jhiloa- 
ophers, which when you say of them, you express 
everything that is ignoble, savage, and haxdnhesffted. 

Besides the sure tokens whidh are given the qniv 
it of their particular arrangements, thejre are some 
dharacteristie lineaments in the general podiqy of 
your tumultuous despotism, which, in my opinion, 
indicate, beyond a doubt, that no revolution whatso- 
ever m tiisv diymUiion is to be expected: I mean 
their scheme of educating the rising generation, the 
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prindples vhifih they intend to instil and the sympar* 
thies which they wish to form in the mind at the 
season in which it is the most soso^tible. Instead 
of forming thdr yoong minds to that docilily, to that 
modesiy, which are the grace and charm of youth, to 
an admiration of ihmouB examples, and to an averse* 
ness to anything which approaches to pride, petulance, 
and sdf-conceit, (distempers to which that time of 
life is of itsdf sufficiently liable,) they artificially fo- 
ment these evil dispositions, and even form them into 
springs of action. Nothing ought to be more weighed 
than the nature of books recommended by public au- 
thority. So recommended, they soon form the dior- 
acter of the age. Uncertain indeed is the effioa(y, 
limited indeed is the extent, of a virtuous institution. 
But if education takes in vios as any part of its sys- 
tem, there is no doubt but that it will operate with 
abundant energy, and to an extent indefinite. The 
magistrate, who in &var of freedom thinVa bimaftlf 
obliged to sufto all sorts of publications, is under a 
stricter duty than any other well to consider what 
sort of writers he stuffi authorize, and aball recom- 
mend by the strongest of all sanctions, that is, ly pub- 
lic honors and rewards. He ought to be cautious 
how he recommends authors of mixed or ambiguous 
morality. He ought to be fbarfiil of putting into the 
hands of youth writers indulgent to the peculiarities 
of their own complexion, lest they should teach the 
humors of the professor, rather than the princi|fies of 
the science. He ought, above all, to be cautious in 
recommending any writer who hae carried marks of a 
deranged understanding : for where there is no sound 
reason, there can be no real rirtoe; and is 

eyer yicious and malignant* 
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The Assembly proceeds on mturims the very rererse 
of these. The Assembly recommends to its youth a 
study of the bold experimenters in moralily. Every- 
body knoTS that there is a great dispute amongst 
their leaders, 'vrbioh of them is the best resemblance 
of Bousseau. In truth, they all resemble him. His 
blood they transfbse into their minds and into their 
manners. Him they study ; him they meditate ; him 
they turn over in aU the time they can spare &om the 
laborious mischief of the day or tibte debauches of the 
ni^t. Bousseau is their canon of holy writ ; in his 
life he is their canon of Polydetus ; he is their standard 
figure of perfection. To this man and this writer, as 
a pattern to authors and to Erenchmen, the foundries 
of Paris are now running for statues, with the kettles 
of their poor and the bdls of their churches. If an 
author had written like a great genius on geometry, 
though his practical and speculatiTe morals were vi- 
dous in the extreme, it might appear that in voting 
the statue they honored only the geometrician. But 
Bousseau is a moralist or he is nothing. It is impos- 
dble, therefore, putting the circumstances together, 
to mistake their design in choosing the author with 
whom they have begun to recommend a course of 
studies. 

Their great problem is, to find a substitute for all 
the piindples which hitherto have been employed 
to regulate the human will and action. They find 
dispositions in the mind of such force and quality 
as may fit men, &r better than the dd morality, foe 
the purposes of such a state as theirs, and may go 
much further in supporting their power and destroy- 
ing their enemies. They have therefore chosen a 
sdfish, flattering, seductive, ostentatious vice, in the 
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place of plain duly. True Inunflify, ihe basis of 
the Christian system, is the lov, bnt deep and firm 
foundation of all real virtne. But tins, as vety pain- 
ful in the piaotice, and little imposing in the appeaiv 
ance, they have totally disoarded. Their object is to 
merge all natural and all social sentiment in inordi- 
nate Tanity. In a small degree, and conTersant in 
little things, vanity is of little moment. When full- 
groim, it is the worst of vices, and the occasional 
mimic of them all. It maikes the whole man fhlse. 
It leaves nothing sincere or trustworthy about him. 
EBs best qiialities are poisoned and perverted by it, 
and operate exactly as the worst. T^en your lords 
had many writers as immoral as the olject of their 
statue (such as Voltaire and others) they chose 
Rousseau, because in him that peculiar vice which 
they wished to erect into ruling virtue was by far 
the most conspicuous. 

We have had the great professor and finmder of 
fMotophf! qf vomilty in England. As I had good 
opportunities of knowing his proceedings almost firom 
day to day, he left no doubt on my mind that he en- 
tertained no ptimfiple, either to infiuence his heart 
or to guide his understanding, but van%. With this 
vice he was possessed to a degree little short of mad- 
ness. It is fbom the same deranged, eccentric vanity, 
that this, the insane Socrates of the National Assem- 
bly, was impelled to publish a mad confession of his 
mi^ &ults, and to attempt a new sort of glory fnim 
bringing hardily to li^t the obscure and vulgar vices 
which we know may sometimes be blended with emi- 
nent talents. He has not observed on the nature of 
vanity who does not know that it is omnivorous,— • 
that it has no ohoiee in its fbod,— that it is fond to 
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talk even of its ovn &tilt8 and vices, as wBat vrill ez< 
cite surprise and draw attention, and ivhat vriU pass 
at worst for openness and candor. 

It was this abuse and perversion, which vanity 
makes even of hypocri^, which has driven Rousseau 
to record a life not so much as checkered or spotted 
here and there with virtues, or even dis&guished by 
a sm^e good action. It is such a hfe he chooses to 
offer to the attention of mankind. It is su<fe a life 
that, with a wild defiance, he flings in the fece of his 
Oreator, whom he acknowledges only to brave. Your 
Assembly, knowing how much more powerM ezam- 
jde is found than prec^t, has dhosen this man (by 
his own account without a sin^e virtue) for a model. 
To him they erect their first statue. From him they 
commence their series of honors and distinctions. 

It is that new-invented virtue which your masters 
canonize that led their moral hero constantly to 
exhaust the stores of his powerM rhetoric in the 
expression of universal benevolence, whilst his heart 
was incapable of harboring one spark of common pa- 
rental a&otion. Benevdenoe to the whole species, 
and want of feeling fer every individual with whom 
the professors come in contact, form the character of 
the new philosophy. Setting up fer an unsocial in- 
dependence, this their hero of vanity refeses the just 
price of common labor, as well as the tribute which 
opulence owes to genius, and which, when paid, hon- 
ors the giver and the receiver; and then he pleads 
his b^^gaiy as an excuse for his crimes. He melts 
with tenderness Ibr those only who touch h™ by the 
remotest relaticm, and then, without one natural pang, 
casts away, as a sort of ofifel and erurrement, the 
^wn of his disgnstM amours, and sends his cbil- 
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diaa to the hosjatal of fotmdlingB. The bear lores, 
lidn, and forms her yoong: hat bears are not philoso- 
phers. Yanify, horrerer, finds its aocoont in rerers- 
ing the train of oar natoi^ fedings. Thonsands ad- 
mire the sentimental miter; the affectionate father 
is hardly known in his parish. 

Under this philosophic instractor in iihe eAies <ff 
vanity, they hare attempted in France a regeneratiion 
of the moral constitation of man. Statesmen like 
yoor present rolers exist by ererything which is spa- 
rioos, fictitioos, and Mse, — by ererything which takes 
the man from his hoose, and sets him on a stage,— 
which makes him ap an artificial creatore, with 
painted, theatric sentunents, fit to be seen by the 
glare of candle-light, and formed to be contemplated 
at a doe distance. Vanity is too apt to prerail in all 
of OB, and in all coontries. To the improrement of 
Frendhmen, it seems not absdlately necessary that it 
should be taught upon qrstem. But it is plain that 
the present rebellion was its legitimate offipring, and 
it is piously &d Ity that rebellion wiffi a daily dole. 

If the tystem of institation recommended by the 
Assembly is frdse and theatric, it is because their 
system of goremment is of the same diaracter. To 
lhat, and to that alone, it is strictly conformable. To 
understand either, we must connect the morals wiili 
the politios of the legulators. Your practical philos- 
ophers, systematio in ererything, hare wisely began 
at the source. As the rdation between parents and 
children is the first among the elements of rul* 
gar, natural morality,* they erect statues to a wild, 

* oBUoIa tna te deleetail Istor, at pratMui tiU am 

trpAt ti rtma: e tmim, li luw ncm nnlla potest luMsiol am ad 
hoioiiMm ntniss adinnetto : q.aa snblaia,rlte sodetas toUitor. Va. 
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ferocious, low-minded, hard-hearted &ther, of fine gen- 
eral feelings, — a lover of his kind, hat a hater of 
his kindred. Your masters reject the duties of this 
vulgar rdation, as contrary to liberly, as not founded 
in the social compact, and not landing according to 
the rights of men ; because the ration is not, of 
course, the result of jfres deOion , — never so on the 
side of the children, not always on the part of the 
parents. 

The next rdation which they regenerate by their 
statues to Bousseau is that whi^ is next in sanctity 
to that of a fiathor. They differ firom those old-fash- 
ioned thinkers who considered pedagogues as sober 
and venerable characters, and allied to the parental. 
The moralists of the dark times prcBeqcrtorem saneH 
voluere parentis esse heo. In this age of light they 
teach the people that preceptors ought to be in the 
place of gaUants. They systematically corrupt a very 
coiruptible race, (for some time a growing nuisance 
amongst you,) — a set of pert, petulant literators, to 
whom, instead of their proper, but severe, unostenta- 
tious duties, they assign the brilliant part of men of 
wit and pleasure, of gay, young, militaiy sparks, and 
danglers at toilets. They call on the rising genera- 
tion in Branoe to take a sympathy in the adventures 
and fortunes, and they endeavor to engage .their 
sensibility on the side, of pedagogues who betray the 
most awfhl fhmily trusts and vitiate their female 
pupils. They teach the people that the ddbauchers 
of vitgns, almost in the arms of their parents, may 
be safe inmates in thdr house, and even fit guar- 
dians of the honor of those husbands who succeed 

lete^ Tunm [Boiumui] «t tni condiMipiiIi [I/AmBdiUe ZTsiio- 
nalt] I"— CSe. Ep. ad Attioun. 
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legally to the office wMoh the young literators had 
pieoccupied without aeking leave of law or coq* 
edence. 

Thus th^ diq)08e of all the &mily rdations of par- 
ents and children, husbands and wives. Throu^ 
this same instructor, by whom they corrupt the mor- 
als, they corrupt &e taste. Taste and elegance, 
though they are reckoned only among the smaller 
and seoondaty morals, yet are of no mean importance 
in the regulation of ^e. A moral taste is not of 
force to turn vice into virtue ; but it recommends 
virtue with something like the blandishments of 
pleasure, and it infinitely abates the evils of vice. 
Bousseau, a writer of great force and vivadly, is 
totally destitute of taste in any sense of the word. 
Your masters, who are his scholars, conceive that all 
refinement has an aristocratic character. The last 
age had exhausted aU its powers in giving a grace 
and nobleness to our natural appetites, and in rais- 
ing them into a higher class and order th an seemed 
justly to belong to them. Through Bousseau, your 
masters are resolved to destroy these aristocratio 
prejudices. The pasdon called love has so general 
and powerful an influence, it makes so much of the 
entertainment, and indeed so much the occupation, of 
that part of life which dedides the character forever, 
that tiie mode and the principles on which it enga^^ 
the sympathy and strikes the iTnngix^ati on become of 
tire utmost unportance to the morals and manners 
of every society. Tour rulers were well aware df 
this f and in their system of chanpng your manners 
to accommodate them to their politics, they found 
nothing so convenient as Bousseau. Thrmi gii Tiim 
they teach men to love after the fimbipn of 
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pbors : that is, they teach to men, to Frenchmen, a 
love without gallantly, — a love without anything of 
that fine flower of youthfhlness and gentility which 
places it, if not among the yirtues, among the or- 
naments of life. Instead of this passion, naturally 
allied to grace and manners, they infuse into their 
youth an unfashioned, inddioate, sour, ^oomy, fero- 
cious medley of pedantry and lewdness, — of meta- 
physical speculations blended with the coarsest sen- 
suality. Such is the general morality of the passions 
to be found in their fiunous philosopher, in his &- 
mous work of philosophic gallantry, the NowotXU Ma- 
iae. 

When the fence firom the gallantry of preceptors 
is broken down, and your families are no longer 
protected by decent pride and salutary domestic 
prejudice, there is but one step to a fnghtfol cor- 
ruption. The rulers in the National Assembly are 
in good hopes that the females of the first families 
in France may become an ea^ prey to dancing-mas- 
ters, fiddlers, pattern-drawers, friseurs, and valets-de- 
dhambre, and other active citizens of that description, 
who, having the entry into your houses, and being 
half domesticated by ^ir situation, may be blended 
with you by regular and irregular relations. £y a 
law they have made these people their equals. By 
adopting the sentiments of Bousseau they have made 
them your rivals. In this manner these great legis- 
lators complete their plan of levelling, and establish 
their rights of men on a sure foundation. 

I am certain that the writings of Bousseau lead 
directly to this kind of shameful evil I have often 
wondered how he comes to be so much more admired 
and followed on the Continent than he is here. Per- 
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haps a secret ohaim in the language laaj have its 
share in tWa extraordinary difference. We certainly 
percfflTe, and to a degree we fed, in this writer, a 
style glowing, animated, enthnsiaBtio, at the same 
time that we i^d it lax, difiuse, and not in the best 
taste of composition, — all the mesoobers of the piece 
being pretty equally labored and expanded, without 
any due sdection or subordination of parts. He is 
generally too much on the stretch, and his manner 
has little variety. We cannot rest upon any of his 
works, though they contain observations which ocoar 
sionally discover a considerable insight into human 
nature. But his doctrines, on the whde, are so inap- 
plicable to real life and manners, that we never dream 
of drawing from them any rule for laws or conduct, 
or for fortifying or illustrating anything by a refer, 
enoe to his opinions. Th^ have with us the &te of 
older paradoxes: — 

Cam ventnm ad Mnm est^ mtiu moresque lepngnant, 

Atqae ipaa ntilitaa, jnstii prope mater et teqiii. 

Perhaps bold speculations are more acceptable be- 
cause more new to you than to us, who have been 
long tince satiated with them. We continue, as in 
the two last ages, to read, mote generally than I be- 
lieve is now done on the Continent, the authors of 
sound antiquity. These occupy our minds; thqr 
give us another taste and turn ; and will not suffer 
us to be more than trantiently amused with pavad ox - 
ioal morality. It is not that I consider thin writer as 
wholly destitute of just notions. Anwngat bia frrog- 
ularities, it must be reckoned that he is anmatiTnAtf 
moral, and moral in a vety sublime strain. But the 
gtBMTci spirit tmd tenele/uy of bis wmks is misdhiev' 
008, — and tiie more mischievoas for tiiis mixture: 
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for perfect depraiily of sentiment is not reconcilable 
^th eloquence ; and the mind (though corruptible, 
not comjderionally ficious) 'would rqject and throw 
off 'vrith disgust a lesson of pure and unmized eril. 
These writers make eren 'rirtae a pander to 'vice. 

However, 1 less consider the author than the sjs* 
tern of the Assembly in perverting morality through 
his means. This I confess makes me nearly despair 
of any attempt upon the minds of their followers, 
through reason, honor, or conscience. The great ob* 
ject of your tyrants is to destroy the gentlemen of 
Sbranoe ; and for that purpose they destroy, to the best 
of their power, all the e&ot of those relations which 
may render considerable men powerful or even safe. 
To destroy that order, they vitiate the whole commu- 
nity. That no means may exist of confederating 
against their lyranny, by the false sympatlucs of this 
NometU ^Hoiae they endeavor to subvert those prin- 
ciples of domestic trust and fidelity which form the 
discipline of social life. They propagate principles 
ly which every servant may think it, if not his duty, 
at least his privilege, to betray his master. By tiiese 
principles, every considerable fhther of a fanuly loses 
the sanctuary of his house. tva eaiqut) domut 

eue penfuffiium twtuainnm, says the law, which your 
legislators have taken so much pains first to decry, 
then to repeal. They destroy all the tranqnilli^ and 
security of domestic life : turning the asylnm of the- 
house into a gloomy prison, where the fhthor of the 
fiunily must drag out a miserably ezistenoe, endan- 
gered in proportion to the apparent means of hie safe- 
ly, — where he is worse than solitary in a crowd of 
domestics, and more apprehensive from his servants 
and inmates than firom the hired, bloodthirsty mob 

VOL, IT. a 
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vil3ioai doors 'who are xeadj to poU him to the Ian- 
tenu. 

It is thxis, aad for the same end, that they endeaT< 
or to destroy that tiibanal of conscience which exists 
independency of edicts and decrees. Your deqwts 
govern terror. They know that he who fears Gk)d 
fears noi^g else ; and therefhre they eradicate from 
the mind, through their Yoltaire, their Helv^tius, and 
the rest of that in&mons gang, ^t only sort of fear 
which generates true courage. Their object is, that 
their fellow-citizens may be under the dominion of no 
awe but 'that of their Oommittee of Research and of 
their Umtame. 

Having found the advantage of assassination in the 
formation of their tyranny, it is the grand resource 
in which 'th^ trust for the support of it. Whoever 
opposes any of thdr proceedings, or is suspected of a 
design to oppose them, is to answer it 'with his life, 
or the lives of his 'wife and children. This 
cruel, and cowardly practice of assassination they 
have the impudence to call mere^fid. They boast that 
they operated their 'usurpation rather by terror 
by force, and that a few seasonable murders have 
prevented the bloodshed of many battles. There is 
no doubt they 'will extend these acts of mercy whon- 
ever tiiey see an occasion. DreadM, however, will 
be the consequences of their attempt to avoid the 
evils of war by the mercifal policy of murder. If, by 
e^tual punishment of the guilty, they do not wholly 
disavow that practice, and the threat of it too, as any 
part of their policy, if ever a foreign prince enters 
into France, he must enter it as into a country of 
assas^s. The mode of civilized war will not be 
practised ; nor are the French who act on the present 
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eystem entitled to expect it. They whose known pol- 
UT' it is to assassinate every citizen whom they sus- 
pect to be discontented by tyranny, and to cor- 
rupt the soldiery of every open enemy, must look for 
no modified hostility. All war, whi^ is not battle, 
will be military execution. This will beget acts of 
retaliation fix>m you ; and every retaliation will beget 
i new revenge. The hell-hounds of war, on all sides, 
will be uncoupled and unmuzzled. The new school 
}f murder and barbarism set up in Paris, having de- 
stroyed (so &r as in it lies) sil the other manners 
md principles which have hitherto mvilized Europe, 
will destroy also the mode of civilized war, which, 
sore than anything else, has distinguished the Ohris- 
ian world. Such is &e approaching golden age 
vhicih the Virgil * of your Assembly has sung to his 
PoUiosl 

Li such a situation of your political, your civil, 
ind your social morals and manners, how can yon be 
lurt by the freedom of any discussion ? Caution is 
or those who have something to lose. What I have 
aid, to justify myself in not apprehending any iU 
onsequence fh>m a firee discussion of the absurd oon- 
equences which flow flom the relation of tlie lawfiil 
ing to the usurped Constitution, will apply to my 
indication with regard to the exposure I have made 
f the state of the army under the same sophistic 
surpation. The present tyrants want no arguments 
) prove, what tiiey must daily fed, that no good 
rmy can exist on their principles. They are in no 
ant of a monitor to suggest to them the polity of 
etting rid of the army, as wdl as of the king, when- 
rer thty are in a condition to efifoct that measure. 

* HhtibMa’i qpeeeih eooflemiiv 
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“What hopes may be entertained of yonr army for the 
restoration of yonr liberties I know not. At present, 
yielding obedience to the pretended orders of a king 
who, they are perfectly apprised, has no will, and 
who never can issue a mandate whidi is not in- 
tended, in the first operation, or in its certain conse- 
quences, for his own destruction, your army seems to 
make one of the principal linka in the chain of that 
servitude of anarchy by which a crud usurpation 
holds an undone peojde at once in bondage and oon- 
fhsion. 

You ask me what I tbink of the conduct of Gen- 
eral Monk. How this affects your case I cannot tdl. 
I doubt whether you possess in France any persons 
of a capacity to serve the Frencdi monarchy in the 
same manner in which Monk served the monarchy of 
England. The army whi(fii Monk commanded had 
been formed by Oromwell to a perfection of discipline 
whi(Ai perhaps has never been exceeded. That army 
was betides of an excdlentcompotitioa. The soldiers 
were men of extraordinary pely after their mode; of 
the greatest regularity, and even severity of manners ; 
brave iu the fiield, but modest, quiet, and orderly in 
fhtir quarters ; men who abhorred the idea of assas- 
sinating their officers or any other persons, and who 
(th^ at least who served in this itiaud) were firmly 
atta^ed to those generals ly whom they were well 
treated and ably commanded. Sutii an army, once 
gained, might Ite depended on. I doubt much, if 
you could now find a Monk^ whether a Monk could 
find in France such an army. 

I certainly agree with you, that in aU probabOiiy 
we owe our whole Constitution to the restoration of 
the En^h monarchy. Ihe state of things firon 
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vMch Monk rdieved En^and was, however, bf no 
means, at that time, so deplorable, in anj sense, as 
7 onrs is now, and nnder the present sway is likdj to 
continue. Oromwell had delivered England from an- 
archy. His government, though military and despot- 
ic, had been regular and orderly. Under the iron, 
and under the yoke, the soil yielded its produce. 
After his death the evils of anarchy were rather 
dreaded than felt. Every man was yet safe in his 
house and in his property. But it must be admitted 
that Monk freed this nation from great and just ap- 
prehensions both of friture anarchy and of probable 
tyranny in some form or other. The king whom he 
gave us was, indeed, the very reverse of your benig- 
nant sovereign, who, in reward for his attempt to 
bestow liberty on his subjects, languishes himself in 
prison. The person given to us by Monk was a man 
without any sense of his duty as a prince, without 
any regard to the digniiy of his crown, vrithout any 
love to his people, — dissolute, fhlse, venal, and desti- 
tute of any positive good quality whatsoever, except 
a pleasant temper, and the manners of a gentleman. 
7et the restoration of our monarchy, even in the peiv 
son of such a prince, was everything to us ; for with- 
out monarchy in England, most certainly we never 
can enjoy either peace or hberty. It was under this 
conviction that the very tixst regular step which we 
took, on the Bevolution of 1688, was to fill the throne 
with a real king ; and even before it could be done 
in due form, the chiefb of the nation did not attempt 
thenoselves to exercise authority so much as by 
rwn. They instantly requested the Prince of Orange 
to take the government on hiingAif. q;he throne was 
not eflhotively vacant fbr an hour. 
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Your ftuidamental la’ws, as veil as oois, suppose a 
moiuuchf. Your zeal, Sir, in standing so finnlj for 
it as yon have done, shovs not only a sacred respect 
for yonr honor and fidelity, but a veU-iofoiined at- 
taolment to the real vdfkra and true liberties of 
your country. I have expressed myself Ql, if I have 
given you cause to imagine that 1 prefer the conduct 
of those who have retired firom this wai&re to your 
bdiavior, who, with a courage and oonstan(^ almost 
supernatural, have strug^ed against tyranny, and 
k^t the field to the last. Yon see 1 have corrected 
the exceptionable part in the edition which I now 
send you. Indeed, in such terrible extremities as 
yours, it is not easy to say, in a political view, what 
line of conduct is the mort advisable. In that state 
of things, I cannot bring mysdf severdy to condemn 
persons who are wholly unable to bear so much as 
the sight of those men in the throne of legislation 
who are only fit to be the olijects of criminal justice. 
If fatigue, if disgust, if unsurmountable nausea drive 
them away firom such spectacles, tiM mweriarum pars 
non mmkna erat vUere et otywi, I cannot blame tham. 
He must have an heart of adamant who could hA<^r a 
set of traitors puf^d up with unexpected and unde* 
served power, obtained by an ignoble, unmanly, 
perfidious rebellion, treating their honest fbllow-eib* 
izens as re&eb, because thqr refhsed to Idnd tiiaim 
selves through their oonsdence, against the dic tates 
of consoienoe itself^ and had declined to swear an 
active compliance with their own ruin. How could 
a man of common flesh and blood endure that tho se 
who but the other day had skulked unobserved in 
thdur antechambers, soomfiilly insulting men illustri- 
ous in their rank, sacred in their function, and ven- 
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eraUe in their character, no\r in decline of life, and 
swimming on the wrecdcs of their fortunes, — that 
those miscreants should tell such men soomfiiUy and 
outrageously, after they had robbed them of all their 
property, that it is more than enough, if they are 
allowed what will keep them from absolute &mine, 
and that, for the rest, &ey must let their gray hairs 
Ml over the {dough, to make out a scanty subsistence 
with the labor of their hands ? Last, and worst, who 
could endure to hear this uimatoral, insolent, and 
savage despotism called liberty ? If, at this distance, 
dtting quietly by my fire, I cannot read their decrees 
and 8pee<die8 without indignation, shall I condemn 
those who have fled Atom the actual sight and hear- 
ing of aU these horrors ? No, no ! mankind has no 
title to demand that we should be slaves to their 
guilt and insolence, or that we should serve them in 
spite of themselves. Minds sore with the poignant 
sense of insulted virtue, filled with high disdain 
against the pride of triumphant baseness, often have 
it not in their choice to stand their ground. Their 
compleidon (which might defy the rack) cannot go 
through such a trial. Something very high must 
fortify men to that proof. But when I am driven to 
comparison, surely I cannot hesitate for a mo m ent 
to prefer to such men as are common those heroes 
who in the midst of despair perform all the tauVe of 
hope, — who subdue their feelings to their duties, — 
who, in the cause of humanify, liberty, and honor, 
abandon all the satis&ctions of life, and every day 
incur a fresh risk of life itself. Do me the justice to 
bdieve that I never can prefer any &stidious virtue 
(virtue stiU) to the unconquered perseverance, to the 
affectionate patience, of those who watch day and 
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night bj the bodside of their ddiiious country,— 
vho, for their love to that dear and venerable name, 
hear all the disgosts and all the buffets they receive 
from iheir frantic mother. Sir, I do look on yon aa 
tnie martyrs ; I regard yon as soldiers 'irbo act far 
more in the spirit of onr Gonunander'in-Ohief and 
the Captain of onr Salvation than those who have left 
you : though I must first bolt myself very thorough- 
ly, and know that I could do better, before I can cen- 
sure them. I assure you. Sir, that, when I consider 
your unconquerable fidelity to your sovereign and to 
your county, — the courage, fortitude, magnanim- 
ity, and hmgauffering of yourself, and the Abb4 
Ibury, and of M. Oazalds, and of many worthy per- 
sons of all orders in your Assembly, — I forget, in 
the lustre of these great qualities, that on your side 
has been displayed an eloquence so rational, manly, 
and convincing, that no time or country, perhaps, 
has ever excelled. But your talents disappear in 
my admiration of your virtues. 

As to H. Mbunier and H. Lally, I have always 
widied to do justice to their parts, and their elo- 
quence, and &e general puiily of their motives. 
Indeed, I saw very well, firom the beginning, the 
misohiefr which, with all these talents and good 
intentions, they would do their country, through 
their confidence in systems. But their distemper 
was an epidemic malady. They were young and 
ineaqjerienoed ; and when will young and inexperi- 
enced men learn caution and distrust of themselves ? 
And when will men, young or old, if suddenly raised 
to fir higher power than that which absolute kmgs 
and emperors commonly eqjoy, learn anytiuug liifA 
moderation? Monarchs, in general, respect some 
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settled Older of things, wlu<di they find it difficult to 
moTe from its basis, and to which they are obliged to 
conform, even when there are no positive limitations 
to their power. These gentlemen conceived that 
they were chosen to new-model the state, and even 
the whole order of civil society itself. No wonder 
that entertained dangerous visions, when the 
king’s ministers, trustees for the sacred deposit of 
the monarchy, were so infected with the contagion of 
project and system (I can hardly think it black pre- 
meditated treachery) that they publicly advertised 
for plans and schemes of government, as if they were 
to provide for the rebuilding of an hospital that had 
been burned down. What was this, but to unchain 
the Hooey of rash speculation amongst a people of it- 
sdf but too apt to be guided by a heated imagina- 
tion and a wild spirit of adventure? 

The fault of M. Mounier and M. Lally was very 
great ; but it was very generaL If those gentlemen 
stopped, when they came to the brink of the gulf of 
guilt and public misery that yawned before them in 
the abyss of these dark and bottomless speculations, 
I forgive their first error : in that they were involved 
with many. Their repentance was their own. 

They who consider Mounier and Lally as deserters 
must regard tiiemselves as murderers and as traitors : 
for firom what else than murder and treason did they 
desert? For my part, I honor them fbr not having 
oarried mistake into crime. If, indeed, I thought 
that they were not cored by expexience, that they 
were not made sennble that those who would reform 
a state ought to assume some actual constitution of 
government whidi is to be refi>nned,~~if they axe not 
at length satisfied that it is become a necessary pre- 
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liminaiy to libeiiy in France, to commence by the re< 
establishment of order and property of emy kind, and, 
throngh the reestablishment of their monarchy, of 
ereiy one of the old habitaal distinctions and dasses 
of the state, — if they do not see that these dasses are 
not to be confotmded in order to be afterwards re- 
TiTcd and separated, — if they are not conTinoed that 
the scheme of parochial and dub goTemments takes 
up the state at the wrong end, and is a low and sense- 
less contrivance, (as making- the sole consiitation of 
a supreme power,) — I should then allow that their 
early jrashness ought to be remembered to the last 
moment .of their Uvea. 

You gently reprdiend me, because, in bolding out 
the picture of your disastrous situation, I suggest no 
plan fbr a remedy. Alas! Sir, the proposition of 
plans, without an attention to circxunstances, is the 
very cause of all your misfortunes ; and never shall 
you find me aggravatii^, by the infiision of any specu- 
lations of mine, the evils which have arisen from the 
speculations of others. Your malady, in this respect, 
is a disorder of repletion. You seem to think that my 
keepmg badk my poor ideas may arise ftom an indif- 
fhrenoe to the wdfare of a foreign and sometimes an 
hostile nation. No, Sir, I foithfoUy assure you, my 
reserve is owing to no sudi causes. Is this letter, 
swdled to a second book, a mark of national antipa- 
thy, or even of national indifforence ? I diould act 
altogether in the spirit of the same caution, in a 
tdmilar state of our own domestic afi&irs. If I were 
to venture any advice, in any case, it would be my 
best. The samred duty of un adviser (one of the most 
inviolable that exists) would lead me, towards a real 
enemy, to act as if my best Mend were the party oon.* 
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cemed. But I dare not risk a q>eoulation witti nc 
better Tiev of your afbirs than at present I can com 
maud; my caution is not from disregard, but fron 
solicitude for your wdfEire. It is suggested sold] 
from my diread of becoming the author of inoonsider 
ate counsd. 

It is not, that, as this strange series of actions hat 
passed befbre my eyes, I have not indulged my mine 
in a great variety of political qiecolations concerning 
them ; but, compelled ly no such potitive duly as doei 
not permit me to evade an opinion, called upon by ne 
ruling power, without authority as I am, and withoui 
confidence, I should ill answer my own ideas of whai 
would become myself, or what would be serviceable 
to others, if I were, as a volunteer, to obtrude ani 
prefect of mine upon a nation to whose circum 
stances I could not be sure it might be applicable 

Permit me to say, that, if I were as confident a 
I ought to be diffident in my own loose, genera 
ideas, I never should venture to broach them, if bu 
at twenty leagues’ distance from the centre of you 
afibirs. I must see with my own eyes, I must, in i 
maimer, touch with my own hands, not only the fixed 
but the momentary Gfreumstanoes, befiire I could veu 
tore to surest any politioal project whatsoever. ! 
must know the power and disposition to accept, t 
execute, to persevere. I must see all the aids am 
all the obstacles. Imustseethe meansof correctinj 
the plan, where conrectives would be wanted. I mus 
see the things ; I must see the men. 'Without a con 
currenoe and adaptation of these to the design, tht 
very best speculative jxrcjeots mi^t become not onl^ 
useless, but mischievous. Flans must be made fb 
men. We cannot tiiink ci making men, and bindii^ 
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Nature to our designs. People at a distance must 
judge ill of men. They do not always answer to their 
reputation} when you approach them. Nay, the per- 
q)eotiTe Taries, and shows them quite otherwise than 
you thought them. At a distance, if we judge uncer- 
tainly of men, we must judge worse of opportumtieg, 
whidi continually yaiy their shapes and colors, and 
pass away like clouds. The Eastern politicians never 
do anything without the opinion of the astrologers 
on the fortunate moTnmt. They are in the right, if 
they can do no better ; for the opinion of fortune is 
something towards commanding it. Statesmen of a 
more judicious prescience look for the fortunate nio< 
meat too ; but they se^ it, not in the conjunctions 
and oppositions of planets, but in the conjunctions 
and oppodtiions of men and things. These form their 
almanac. 

To illustrate the miscbi^ of a wise plan, without 
any attention to means and drcumstances, it is not 
necessary to go farther than to your recent history. 
In the condition in which Prance was found three 
years ago, what better system could be proposed, 
what leu even savoring of wild theory, what fitter to 
provide fiir all the exigendes whilst it reformed aU 
the abuses of government, than the convention of the 
States-Oeneral ? I think nothing.better could be im- 
agined. But I have censured, and do still presume 
to censure, your Parliament of Paris for not having 
suggested to the king that this proper measure was 
of all measures the most critical and arduous, one 
in which the utmost dicumspection and the greatest 
number of preoautiosos were the most absolutdy neces- 
sary. The very confession that a government wants 
dtto amendment in its oonfermation or relief to 
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great distress causes it to lose lialf its repatatiou, 
and as great a proportion of its strength as depends 
upon that reputation. It vas therefore neoessat; 
IGM to put goTemment out of danger, whilst at its 
own desire it suffered such an operation as a general 
reform at the hands of those who were much more 
filled with a sense of the disease tiiau proyided with 
rational means of a cure. 

It maj he said that this care and these precau- 
tions were more naturallj the duly of the king’s min- 
isters than that of the Parliament. They were so : 
but erery man must answer in his estimation for the 
advice he gives, when he puts the conduct of his 
measure into hands who he does not know will exe- 
cute his plans according to his ideas. Three or four 
xninisters were not to be trusted with the being of the 
Prench monarchy, of all the orders, and of aU the 
distinctions, and all the properly of the kingdom. 
What must be the prudence of those who could 
think, in the then known temper of the people of 
Paris, of assembling the States at a place situated as 
Yersailles? 

The Parliament of Paris did worse than to inspire 
this blind confidence into the king. Por, as if names 
were things, they took no notice of (indeed, th^ rath- 
er countenanced) tiie deviations, which were manifest 
in the execution, £rom the true ancient prindples of 
the plan which they recommended. These devia- 
tions (as guardians of the ancient laws, usages, and 
Oonstitution of the kingdom) the Parliament of Paris 
ought not to have snfi^d, without the strongest re- 
monstrances to the throne. It ought to have soimd- 
ed the alarm to the whole nation, as it had often done 
on things of infinitely less importance. Under pre- 
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tence of resoscitatuig the ancient Oonstitation, the 
Parliament saw one of the strongest acts of innoTBi- 
tion, and the most leading in its consequences, can* 
lied into effect before their eyes, — and an innovation 
through the medium of despotism : that is, they suf- 
fered the king’s ministers to new-model the whole 
representation of the USen Mat, and, in a great meas- 
ure, that of the deigy too, and to destroy the ancient 
proportions of the orders. These changes, tinques- 
tionably, the king bad no right to make ; and here 
the Parliaments fstiled in their duty, and, along with 
their country, have peiiriied by this Mure. 

What a number of faults have led to this multitude 
of misfortones, and almost all jhrom this one source, 
— that of considering certain general maxims, with- 
out attending to drcumstances, to times, to places, 
to conjunctures, and to actors ! If we do not attend 
scrupubusly to all these, the medicine of to-day be- 
comes the poison of to-morrow. If any measure was 
in the abstract better than another, it was to call the 
States : ea vita tdlua morient&ui una. Certainly it 
had the appearance. But see the consequences of 
not attending to critical moments, of not regarding 
the qrmptoms which discriminate diseases, and whidh 
distinguish constitutions, complexions, and humors. 

Uoz ant boo ipsuni ezitio; fbribqm refbetl 

Aidebaot; ipeiqiie nu»^ Jam morto snb agm, 

BbduM rnidb TanMont dentlbna artw. 

Thus the potion which was given to strengthen the 
Oonstitation, to heal divisions, and to compose the 
minds of men, became tire source of debility, frenzy, 
discord, and utter dissolution. 

In this, periiaps, I have answered, I think, another 
of your questions, — Whether the British Oonstitu- 
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tion is adapted to your cironiostaaces ? Whea I 
praised the Sritish Oonstitatioa, and wished it to be 
vdl studied, I did not mean that its exterior form 
and positiye arrangement diould become a model fbr 
you or for any people servilely to copy. I meant to 
recommend the priru^lei from which it has grown, 
and the poli(7 on wbidi it has been progressively im- 
proved out of elements common to you and to us. 1 
am sure it is no visionary theory of mine. It is not 
an advice that subjects you to the hazard of any ex- 
periment. I believed the ancient prindples to be 
wise in all oases of a large empire that would be free. 
1 thought you possessed our prindides in your old 
forms in as great a perfection as we did originally. 
If your States agreed (as 1 thinfe they did) with yotir 
droumstances, they were best for you. As you had 
a Constitution formed upon prindples similar to ours, 
my idea was, that you mi^t have improved them as 
we have done, conforming them to the state and exi- 
gendes of the times, and the condition of properly in 
your country, — havu^ the conservation of that prop- 
erty, and the substantial basis of your monarchy, as 
prindpal objects in all your reforms. 

I do not advise an House of Lords to you. Your 
andent course by representatives of the noblesse (in 
your drcumstanoes) appears to* me rather a better 
institution. I know, that, with you, a set of men a£ 
rank have betrayed their constituents, their honor, 
their trust, their king, and their coimtiy, and lev- 
elled themsdves with their footmen, tli^ througdi 
this degradation they might afterwards put them- 
selves above fhdr natural equals. Some of these per- 
sons have entertained a project, that, in reward of 
this their bladk perfidy and corruption, they may be 
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dbiosen to give rise to a new order, aad to establish 
themselTes into an House of Lords. Do you think, 
that, under the name of a British Oonstitution, T 
mean to recommend to you such Lords, made of such 
kind of stuff? I do not, however, include in this de- 
scription all of those who are fond of this scheme. 

If you were now to form such an House of Peers, 
it would bear, in my opinion, but little resemblance to 
ours, in its origin, character, or the purposes which it 
might answer, at the same time that it would destroy 
your true natural nobility. But if you are not in a 
condition to fhuue a House of Lords, still less are 
you capable, in my opinion, of framing anything 
which virtu^y and substantially could be answerar 
ble (for the purposes of a stable, regular govern- 
ment) to our House of Oommons. That House is, 
within itself, a much more subtle and artificial com- 
bination of parts and powers than people are gener- 
ally aware of. What knits it to the other members 
of tlie Oonstitution, what fits it to be at once the 
great support and the great control of government, 
what makes it of such admirable service to that mon- 
archy which, if it limits, it secures and strengthens, 
would require a long discourse, belonging to the lei- 
sure of a contemplative man, not to one whose duty 
it is to join in commimioating practically to the peo- 
ple the blessings of such a Constitution. 

Your !JHen Mat was not in efibet and substance an 
House of Oommons. You stood in absolute need of 
something else to suroly the manifest defects in such 
a body as your !Ren Mat. On a sober and dispassion- 
ate view of your old Oonstitution, as connected with 
all the present droumstanoes, I was fully persuaded 
that the crown, standing as things have stood, (and 
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aze likdy to stand, if yon aib to bare any monarchy 
at all,) was and is incapable, alone and by itself, of 
holding a jnst balance between the two orders, and at 
the same time of efiboting the interior and exterior 
pozposes of a protecting government. I, whose lead- 
ing principle it is, in a reformation of the state, to 
make nse of existing materials, am of opinion ^t 
the representation of the dergy, as a separate order, 
was an institution whidi touched all the orders more 
nearly than any of them toudied the other; that it 
was wdl fitted to connect them, and to hold a place 
in any wise monarchioal eommonwealth. If I refer 
you to your original Oonstitntion, and tiiink it, as I 
do, substantially a good one, I do not amuse you in 
this, more than in other things, with any inventions of 
mine. A certain intemperance of intellect is the die* 
ease of the time, and the source of all its other dis- 
eases. I will keep myself as untainted by it as I can. 
Your ardhiteots build without a foundation. I would 
readily lend an heljnng hand to any superstructure, 
when once this is efiectually secured, — but first I 
would say, Jov mv ovw. 

You think. Sir, (and you snght think rightly, upon 
the first view of the theory,) that to provide for the 
ezigendes of an empire so situated and so related 
as that of France, its king ought to be invested with 
powers very much superior to those which the king 
of "BnelaTid possesses under the letter d our Oonsti- 
tntion. Every d^ree of power necessary to the state, 
and not destructive to the rational and moral freedom 
of individuals, to that personal liberty and personal 
security which contribute so much to the vigor, tiie 
prosperity, the happiness, and tire dignity ^ ^ nation, 
— every degree of power whidi does not suppose the 

TOL.XT. 4 
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total aliseaoe of all control and all responsibility on 
the part of ministers, — a king of Prance, in com* 
mon sense, ought to possess. But whether the exact 
measure of authority assigned by the letter of the 
law to the king of Great Britain can answer to the 
exterior or interior purposes of the Prench monarchy 
is a point which 1 cannot venture to judge upon. 
Here, both in the power given, and its limitations, 
we have always cautiously Mt our way. The parts 
of our Constitution have gradu^y, and almost insen- 
tibly, in a long course of time, accommodated fhem- 
sdves to each other, and to their common as wdl as 
to their separate purposes. But this adaptation of 
contending parts, as it has not been in ours, so it can 
never be in yours, or in any country, the effect of a 
single instantaneous regulation, and no sotmd heads 
could ever think of doing it in that manner. 

I bdieve. Sir, that many on the Continent alto- 
gether mistake the condition of a king of Great 
Britain. He is a real king, and not an executive 
officer. If he will not trouble bimsdf with contemp- 
tible details, nor wish to degrade himself by becoming 
a party in little squabbles, I am far from sure that a 
king of Great Britain, in whatever concerns- him as a 
king, or indeed as a rational man, who combines his 
public interest with his personal satisfaction, does not 
possess a more real, solid, 'extensive power than the 
king of Prance was possessed of before this miserable 
revolution. The direct power of the king of TCngUtut 
is considerable. Bis indirect, and &r more certain 
power, is great indeed. He stands in need of nothing 
toward dignity,-— of nothing towards splendor, — of 
nothixig towards autiuuity,— of nothing at all towards 
conddetati<m abroad. \(lien was it that a Mng of 
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England mated wherewithal to make him respected, 
ooorted, or perhaps eTen feared, in eveiy state in 
Europe? 

I am constantly of opinion that yoxir States, in 
three orders, on the footing on whitfe they stood in 
1614, were capable of being brought into a proper 
and harmonious combination with royal authority. 
This constitution by Estates was the natural and 
only just representation of France. It grew out 
of the habitual conditions, relations, and reciprocal 
claims of men. It grew out of the droumstances 
of the country, and out of the state of properly. The 
wretched sdieme of your present masters is not to fit 
the Oonstitution to the people, but wholly to destroy 
conditions, to dissolve rdations, to change the state 
of the nation, and to subvert properly, in order to fit 
their country to their theory of a Oonstitution. 

Until you make out practically that great work, a 
combination of opposing forces, “a work of labor 
long, and endless praise,” the utmost caution ought 
to have been used in the reduction of the royal power, 
which alone was capable of holding together the- com- 
parativdy heterogeneous mass of your States. But 
at this day aU these considerations are unseasonable. 
To what end should we discuss the limitations of 
royal power ? Tour king is in prison. Why spec- 
ulate on the measure smd standard of libei^? 1 
doubt much, very much indeed, whether France is 
at all ripe for liberty on any standard. Men are 
qualified for civil liberty in exact proportion to their 
disposition to put mond chains upon their own appe> 
tites, — in proportion as their love to justice is above 
their rapsunty, — in proportion as thtir soundness 
and sobriety of understanding is above their vanity 
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and presTimption, — in proportion as the7 are more 
disposed to listen to the ooonsds of the eise and good, 
in preference to the flattery of hnaves. Society can* 
not exist, xmless a controlling power npon wiU and 
appetite he placed somewhere ; and the less of it there 
is within, the more there must he without. It is or* 
dained in the eternal constitntion of things, that men 
of intemperate minds cannot he free. Thdr pasdons 
forge their fetters. 

This sentence the prevalent part of your country- 
men execute on themselTes. They possessed not 
long since what was next to freedom, a mild, pater* 
laal monarchy. They despised it for its weakness. 
They were offered a well-poised, firee Constitution. 
It did not suit their taste or their temper. They 
carved for themsdves: th^ flew out, murdered, 
rohhed, and rehdled. Th^ have succeeded, and 
put over their country an insolent tyranny made up 
of cruel and inexorable masters, and that, too, of a 
description hitherto not known in the world. The 
powers and polioies hy which they have succeeded are 
not those of great statesmen or great military com- 
manders, hut the practices of incendiaries, assassins, 
househreakers, rohhers, qtreaders of false news, for- 
gers of fklse orders from authority, and other ddin- 
quencies, of which ordinary justice takes cognizance. 
Accordin^y, the spirit of their rule is exactly corre- 
^ndent to the means by which they obtained it. 
They act more in the manner of thieves who have 
got possession of an house than of conquerors who 
have subdued a nation. 

Opposed to these, in appearance, but in appear- 
ance only, is another band, who call thems^ves tiis 
Moderate. These, if I conceive rightly of their con- 
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duct, are a set of men who approre heartily of the 
whole new Oonstitation, hat wish to lay heavy on 
the most atrodoos of those crimes which this fine 
Oonstitation of thdrs has been obtained. They are a 
sort of people who afifoot to proceed as if they thought 
that men may deceive without firaud, rob without 
iiqustioe, and overtam everything without violence. 
They are men who would usoip the government of 
their country with decency and moderation. In Ihct, 
they are nothing more or better than men engaged 
in desperate designs with feeble minds. They are 
not honest; th^ are only ineffectual and unsyste- 
matic in their iniquity. They are persons who want 
not the dispositions, but the energy and vigor, that 
is necessary for great evil machinations. They find 
that in sudi designs they fall at best into a secondary 
rank, and others take the place and lead in usurpa- 
tion which they are not qualified to obtain or to 
hold. They envy to their companions the natural 
firuit of their crimes ; they join to run them down 
with the hue and cry of mankind, which pursues 
their common offences ; and then hope to mount into 
tiidr {daces on the credit of the sobriety with which 
they show themselvas disposed to cany on what may 
seem most plausible in tiie mischievous prcgects they 
pursue in common. But these men are naturally 
despised by those who have heads to know, and 
hearts that are able to go through the necessary de- 
mands of bold, wicked enterprises. Th^ are natu- 
rally classed below the latter description, and will 
only be used by them as infarior instruments. They 
will be only the Fairfiuces of your Cromwells. If 
they mean honestly, why do they not strengthen the 
arms of honest men to support their ancient, legal. 
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17186, and free govermnent, given to them in the 
qnring of 1788, i^ainst the inventions of croft and 
the tiieories of ignoronoe and foUj ? If they do not, 
they must oontinae the soom of both parties, — some- 
times the to<d, sometimes the iuoumbranoe of that 
irhose views they approve, whose conduct they decry. 
These peo^de are only made to be the sport of tyrants. 
Tb^ never can obtain or communicate freedom. 

You ask me, too, whether we have a Oommittee 
of Besearbh. No, — God forbid! It is the ne- 
cessary instrument of tyranny and usurpation ; and 
therefore 1 do not wonder that it has had an early 
establishment under your present lords. We do not 
want it. 

Excuse my lengtii. I have been somewhat occu- 
pied ^oe I was honored with your letter; and I 
diould not have been able to answer it at aU, but for 
the hcdidays, which have given me means of eiyoying 
the leisure of the country. I am called to duties 
which I am neither able nor willing to evade. I 
must soon return to my old conflict with the corrup- 
tiions and oppressions whirdi have prevailed in our 
Eastern dmninions. 1 must turn myself wholly firom 
those of France. 

In England we ctmnot work so hard as Frenchmen. 
Frequent relaxation is necessary to us. You are 
naturally more intense in your apjdioatian. I did 
not know this part of your national character, until 1 
went into France in 1778. At present, this your dis- 
positikm to labor is rather increased than lessened.' 
In your Assembly you do not allow yourselves a re- 
cess even on Sundays. We have two days in the 
week, besides the festivals, and besides flve or six 
sumtiis of’the summer and autumn. This contin- 
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aed, nnremitted efibrt of the members of your Assem- 
bly 1 take to be one among the causes of the mis* 
bl^ they have done. They Tho always labor can 
have no true judgment. You never give yourselves 
time to oool. You can never survey, firom its proper 
point of sight, the work you have finished, before you 
decree its final execution. You can never plan the 
future by the past. You never go into the country, 
soberly and dispassionately to observe the effect of 
your measures on tiieir objects. You cannot feel dis- 
tinctly how fiur the people are rendered better and im- 
proved, or more miserable and depraved, by what you 
have done. You cannot see with your own eyes the 
sufforings and afflictions you cause. You know them 
but at a distance, on the statements of those who 
always flatter the reigning power, and who, amidst 
their representations of the grievances, inflame your 
minds against those who are oppressed. These are 
amongst the effects of unremitted labor, when men 
exhaust their attention, bom out their candles, and 
are left in the dark. — MaJo meorvm negUgentiamf 
guam iitonm obaeuram dSigmbUm, 

I have the honor, &c., 

BoBXB. 


BaiOOKiRBUt, JsmiHty Uth, 1791. 
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TO TEB SBOOED XDITZOE. 

rriHEEE are some corrections in this edition, irliioh 
tend to render the sense less obsonre in one or 
two places. The order of the two last members is 
also changed, and Z believe for the better. This 
change was made on the suggestion of a very learned 
person, to the partialiiy of whose fiiendEMp I owe 
much; to the, severity of whose judgment I owe 
more. 
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THE NEW TO THE OLD WHIGS. 


A t Ifr. Burke’s time of life, and m his dispoti- 
tions,jpsfare hmetAam mfsnonsm was all he had 
to do with his political assodates. This boon they 
hare not chosen to grant him. With many ezpres* 
dons of good-will, in effect they tell him he has load- 
ed the stage too long. They conceive it, though an 
harsh, yet a necessary office, in foil Parliament to de- 
clare to the present age, and to as late a posterity as 
sTiftll take any concern in the proceedmgs of our ^y, 
that by one book he has disgraced the whole tenor of 
his life. — Thus they dismiss their old partner of the 
war. He is advised to retire, whilst they oontinne 
to serve the public upon vriser principles and under 
better auspices. 

Whether Diogenes the Oynio was a true philoso- 
pher cannot easily be determined. He has written 
nothing. But the sayings of his which are handed 
dovm by others are livdy, and may be easily and 
aptly applied on many occasions by those whose wit 
is not so perfect as foeir memory. This Diogenes 
(as every one will recollect} was citizen of a little 
bleak town situated on the coast of the Euzine, and 
exposed to all the buffets of that inhospitable sea. 
He lived at a great distance £ram those weather- 
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tieaten vails, in ease and inddlenoe, and in the midst 
of literary leisnre, when he vas informed that his 
townsmen had condemned to be banished from 
Sinope ; he answered coc^y, And 1 condemn them 
to live in Sinope.” 

The gentlemen of the party in which Mr. Burke 
has always acted, in passing upon him the sentence 
of retirement,* have done nothing more than to con- 
firm the sentence which he had long before passed 
upon himsdf. When that retreat was choice, which 
the tribunal of his peers infiict as punishment, it is 
plain he does not *bink their sentence intolerably se- 
vere. Whether they, who are to continue in the Si- 
nope which shortly he is to leave, will spend the long 
years, whidi 1 hope remain to them, in a manner 
more to their satisfiwtion than he shill slide down, 
in silence and obscurity, the slope of his dodining 
days, is best known to Ifim who measures out years, 
and days, and fortunes. 

* Kewqiaper intdligenoe ought alun^ to be reedved with some 
degree of caution. I do not hnow that the Mowing paragraph is 
founded on anj authoiilif ; but it oomee with on air of authoriiy. The 
paper Is proftnsedlj in die intereet of the modem Whigs, and nndor 
their direction. The paragraph ia not disclaimed on their part. It pro- 
fosses to be the decision of those whom its anther calls " the great and 
firm body of the Whigs of England." Who are the Whigs of a differ- 
ent composition, which the promulgator of the sentence considers as 
composed of fleeting and unsettled partldes, I know not, nor whether 
there be any of that desoiiption. T^ deAnidre sentence of » the great 
and firm b^y of the Whigs of England" (as this paper gives it ont) 
is as follows: — 

"The great and flm body of the Whigs of England, trae to thoir 
ptindples, have decided on the dilute between Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Bnrke; and the fonner ia dedared to have maintained the pure doe- 
trines by which they are bonnd together, and upon which they have 
invariably acted. The oonseqnenoe is, that Mr. Burke redres firom 
Bariiamfint"— Okrmda, May IS, 1791, 
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The qnalily of the sentence does not, however, de< 
dde on the justice of it. Angry friendship is some* 
times as had as calm enmily. "For this reason the 
cold neutralily of abstract justice is, to a good and 
dear cause, a more desirable thing than an affection 
liable to be any way disturbed. When the trial is by 
friends, if the decision should happen to be fiiYorable, 
the honor of the acquittal is lessened ; if adverse, the 
condemnation is exceedingly embittered. It is a^ra- 
vated by coming from lips professing friendship, and 
pronouncing judgment with sorrow and reluctance. 
Taking in the whole view of life, it is more safe to 
live under the jurisdiction of severe, but steady rear 
son, than under the emi^ of indulgent, but capri* 
dons passion. It is certainly wdl for Mr. Burke 
that there are impartial men in the world. To them 
I address mysdf, pending the appeal which on his 
part is made from tiie living to the dead, from the 
modem Whigs to the andent. 

The gentlemen, who, in the name of the party, 
have passed sentence on Mr. Burke’s book, in the 
light of literary criticism, are judges above all dialr 
lenge. He did not, indeed, flatter himself that as a 
writer he could claim the approbation of men whose 
talents, in his judgment and in the public judgment, 
approadx to prodigies, if ever such persons should be 
disposed to estimate the merit of a composition upon 
the .standard of thdr own ability. 

In their critical censure, though Mr. Burke may And 
himsdf humbled by it as a writer, as a man, and as 
an Eng^bman, he finds matter not (mly of consda- 
tion, but of pride. He proposed to coavey to a fer* 
dgn people, not his own ideas, but tire prevalent 
opinions and sentiments of a nation, renowned for 
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\risdoin, and celebrated in aU ages for a well-imdeiv 
stood and well-regalated love of freedom. This was 
the avowed purpose of the &r greater part of his 
work. As that work has not been ill received, and 
as his critics will not only admit, but contend, that 
this reception could not be owing to any excellence 
in the composition capable of perverting the public 
judgment, it is dear that he is not disavowed by the 
nation whose sentiments he had undertaken to de- 
scribe. Bis representation is authenticated by the 
verdict of his country. Had his piece, as a work of 
skill, been thought worthy of commendation, some 
doubt might have been entertained of the cause of 
his success. But the matter stands exactly as he 
wishes it. He is more happy to have his fidelity in 
rqtresentation recognized by the body of the peofda 
than if he were to be ranked in point of ability (and 
higher he could not be ranked) with those whose crit- 
ical censure he has had the misfortune to incur. 

It is not flum this part of their dedsion which the 
author wishes an appeal. There are things whidi 
touch him more nearly. To abandon them would 
argue, not difSdence in his abilities, but treachery 
to his cause. Had his work been recognized as a* 
pattern for dexterous argument and powerful elo- 
quence, yet, if it tended to establish iwa-iriTna or to 
inspire sentiments adverse to the wise and free Oon- 
stitntion of this kingdom, he would only have cause 
to lament that it possessed qualities fitted to perpet- 
uate the memory of his offence. Oblivion would be 
the only means of his esoapug the reproach^ of poe- 
teriiy. But, after receiving the common allowance 
due to the common weakneai of Tnan, he wishes to 
owe no part of the indulgence of the world to its for- 
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getfdlness. He is at issue mth the parfy before the 
present, and, if ever he can reach it, before the com- 
ing generation. 

The author, several months previons to his publi- 
cation, well knew that two gentlemen, botii of them 
possessed of the most distinguiehed al^ties, and of 
a most decisive authority in the parly, had differed 
'with him in one of the most material points relative 
to the French Bevolution: that is, in their opinion 
of the behavior of the French soldiery, and its revolt 
from its officers. At the time of their public deolara* 
tion on this subject, he did not ima^e the opinion of 
these two gentlemen had extended a great way be> 
yond themsd.ves. He was, however, well aware of 
the probability that persons of their just credit and 
influence would at length dispose the greater number 
to an agreement with their sentiments, and perhaps 
■mi glit induce the whole body to a tacit acquiescence 
in their declarations, under a natural and not always 
an improper dislike of showing a difference with those 
who lead their party. I win not deny that in gener- 
al this conduct in parties is defensible ; but within 
what limits the practice is to be circumscribed, and 
with what exceptions the doctrine which supports 
it is to be received, it is not my present purpose to 
define. The present question has nothing to do with 
their motives ; it only regards the public expresion 
of their sentiments. 

The author is compiled, however reluctantly, toi 
receive the sentence pronounced upon him in the- 
House of Oommons as that of the party. It pror 
oeeded from the mouth of him who must be regardf 
ed as its authentic organ. In a discussion which< 
continued for two days, no one gentleman of the 

vox. IV. . 5 
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opposition interposed a negative, or even a doubt, 
in &vor of liim or his opinions. If an idea consonant 
to the doctrine of his book, or fhvorable to his con> 
duct, lurks in the minds of any persons in that de- 
scription, it is to be considered only as a peculiarily 
which they indulge to iheir own private liberty of 
thinking. The author cannot reckon upon it. It 
has noting to do with them as members of a party. 
In thdr public capacity, in everything that meets the 
public ear or public eye, the body must be consid- 
ered as unanimous. 

They must have been animated wilh a very warm 
zeal against those opmions, because they were under 
no necessity of acting as they did, &om any just cause 
of apprdiendon that the errors of this writer should 
be taken fiir theirs. They might disapprove ; it was 
not necessary they should ditmotp him, as they have 
done in the whole and in all ihe parts of his book ; 
because neither in the whole nor in any of the parts 
were they directly, or by any implication, invdved. 
The author was Imown, indeed, to have been warm- 
ty, strenuously, and affectionately, against all allure- 
ments of ambition, and all posribility of alienation 
from pride or personal pique or peevish jealousy, 
attached to the Whig party. With one of them he 
has had a long friendship, which he must ever re- 
member with a melancholy pleasure. To the great, 
real, and amiable virtues, and to the unequalled abil- 
ities of that gentleman, he shall always join with his 
country in paying a just tribute of applause. There 
are others in &at party for whom, without any shade 
of sorrow, he bears as high a degree of love as can 
enter into the human heart, and as much veneration 
as ought to be paid to human creatures; because lie 
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fiimlj b^eres that thej are endowed with as many 
and as great Tirtaes as the nature of man is capable 
of producing, joined to great clearness of intellect, to 
a just judgment, to a wonderful temper, and to true 
wisdom. His sentiments with regard to them can 
never vary, without subjecting him to the just indig- 
nation of mankind, who are bound, and are generally 
disposed, to look up with reverence to the best pat- 
terns of their species, and such as give a dignity to 
the nature of which we all participate. Por the whole 
of the party he has hi^ respect. Upon a view, in- 
deed, of the composition of all parties, he finds great 
satis&otion. It is, that, in leaving the service of his 
country, he leaves Parliament without all compari- 
son xi^er in abilities than he found it. Very solid 
and very brilliant talents distinguish tiie ministerial 
benches. The opposite rows are a sort of seminary 
of genius, and have brought forth such and so great 
talents as never before (amongst us at least) have ap- 
peared together. If their owners are disposed to serve 
their country, (he trusts th^ are,) they are in a con- 
dition to render it services of the highest importance. 

through mistake or passion, they are led to con- 
tribute to its ruin, we shall at least have a consola- 
tion denied to the rained country that adjoins us : we 
s h al l not be destroyed by men of mean or secondary 
capacities. 

jIH these considerations of party attadhment, of 
personal r^ard, and of personal admiration ren- 
dered the author of the Beflections extremely cau- 
tious, lest the slightest suspicion should arise of his 
having undertaken to express the sentiments even 
of a single man of that description. Bib fiords at 
the outset of his Beflections are these : — 
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the first letter I had the honor to viite to 70a, 
and wld(di at length I send, 1 trrote ndther/or nor 
firom any description of men ; nor shall I in this. My 
errors, if any, are mj/ own. My reputation ahme is to 
answer for them.” In another place he says, (p. 
126,*) “ 1 hare no mom't proxy. I speak only from 
when I disdaim, as I do with all possible 
earnestness, all communion with the actors in that 
triumph, or with the admirers of it. When 1 assert 
anything dse, as concerning the people of England, 
I speak firom observation, not from oadhority** 

To say, then, that the book did not contain the sen- 
timents of their party is not to contradict the author 
or to dear themsdves. If the party had denied his 
doctrines to be the current opinions of the majority 
in the nation, they would have put the question on 
its true issue. There, I hope and bdieve, his cen- 
Burers will find, on the trial, that the autiior is as 
fidthfhl a representative of the general sentiment of 
the people of England, as any person amongst them 
can be of the ideas of his own party. 

The French Sevolution can have no connection 
with the objects of any parties in England formed 
before the period of that event, unless they choose 
to imitate any of its acts, or to consolidate any prind- 
ples of that Bevolution with their own opinions. The 
French Bevolution is no part of their original contract. 
The matter, s tanding by itsdf, is an open suljeot of 
political discussion, like all the other revdutions (and 
there are many) which have been attempted or ac- 
complished in our age. But if any considerable num- 
ber of British sul^ects, taking a &otious interest in 

• BeSeetbma, As., Ut ed., London, J. Dodab^, 1790.— Worlca 
Vol. HL p. 848, in the pteeent edition. 
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tiie proceedings of rrance, begin publicly to incoipo- 
rate fhemselTes for the subversion of nothing short 
of the whoU Constitution of this kingdom, — to in^- 
oorporate themsdves for the utter bverthro'v of the 
body of its lavs, dvil and ecdesiastioal, and with 
tbftm of the vhole system of its manners, in &Tor of 
the nev Constitution and of the modem usages of 
the Erendh nation, — 1 think no party principle could 
bind tide author not to express his sentiments strongly 
against such a fiiotion. On the contrary, he vas per< 
haps bound to mark his dissent, vhen the leaders of 
the party were daily going out of their way to make 
public declarations in Parliament, vhioh, notvith* 
standing the purity of their intentions, had a ten- 
dency to encourage ill-designing men in their prac- 
tices against our Constitution. 

The members of this faction leave no doubt of the 
nature and the extent of the mischief they mean to 
produce. Th^ declare it openly and decisively. 
Their intentions are not left equivocal. They are 
put out of ail dispute by the thanks which, formally 
and as it were officially, they issue, in order to recom- 
mend and to promote the drculation of the most atro- 
cious and treasonable libels against all the hitherto 
cherished objects of the love and veneration of this 
people. Is it contrary to the duty of a good suljeot 
to reprobate such proceedings? Is it alien to the 
office of a good member of Parliament, when such 
practices increase, and when the audacity of the con- 
spirators grows with thdr impunity, to point out in 
his place their evil tendency to the happy Constitn- 
tion which he is chosen to guard 7 Is it wrong, in 
any sense, to render the people of l!Ti glfl.nd sensible 
how much they must suffer, if, unfortunately, such 
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a vii&ed &ctioii should beoome possessed in this 
country of the same power which their allies in the 
very next to us have so perfidiously usurped and so 
oulxageously abused ? Is it inhuman to prerent, if 
possible, the spilling t&etr blood, or imprudent to 
guard against the effusion of mr mnf Is it contrary 
to any of the honest principles of pariy, or repugnant 
to any of the known duties of frienddiip, for any sen- 
ator respectfully and amicably to caution his brother 
members against countenancing, by inconsiderate ex- 
pressions, a sort of proceeding which it is impossible 
they should deliberately approve ? 

He had undertaken to demonstrate, by arguments 
which he thought could not be refiited, and by docu- 
ments which he was sure could not be denied, that 
no comparison was to be made between the British 
government and the Erench usurpation. — That they 
who endeavored madly to compare them were by no 
means making the comparison of one good system 
with another good system, which varied only in lo- 
cal and arenmstantial differences; much less that 
th^ were holding out to us a superior pattern of le- 
gal liberty, which we might substitute in the place of 
our old, and, as they describe it, superannuated Oon- 
stitntion. He meant to demonstrate that the Erench 
scheme was not a comparative good, but a positive 
evil. — That the question did not at all turn, as it 
had been stated, on a parallel between a monatohy 
and a republic. He denied that the present scheme 
of things in Eranoe did at all deserve the respectable 
name of a republic : he had therefore no <wTwpa.in«ftTi 
between monarobies and republics to make. — That 
what was done in Eranoe was a wild attempt to 
methodize anarchy, to perpetuate and fix disorder. 
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That it was a find, impicnis, monstroiis thing, wholly 
out of the course of moral Nature. He undertook 
to prove that it was generated in treadiery, firaud, 
fidsdiood, hypocrisy, and unprovoked murder. — He 
offered to make out that those who have led in that 
business had conducted themselves with the utmost 
perfidy to their colleagues in fimclion, and with the 
most flagrant peijury both towards Ibdr king and 
their constituents : to the one of whom the Assembly 
had sworn fealiy ; and to the other, when under no 
sort of violence or constraint, they had sworn a full 
obedience to instructions. — That, by the terror of 
assassination, they had driven away a very great 
number of the members, so as to produce a fidse ap- 
pearance of a majoiity. — That this fictitious majority 
hadfiibricated a Constitution, which, as now it stands, 
is a tyranny far beyond any example that can be 
found in the civilized European world of our age; 
that therefore the lovers of it must be lovers, not 
of liberty, but, if they really understand its nature, 
of the lowest and basest of all servitude. 

He proposed to prove that the present state of 
things in Prance is not a transient evil, productive, 
as some have too fiivorably represented it, of a last- 
ing good ; but that the present evil is only the means 
of produdng fbtare and (if that were possible]) worse 
evils. — That it is not an undigested, imperfect, and 
crude scheme of liberty, whitfii may gradually be 
mdlowed and ripened into an orderly and social free- 
dom ; but that it is so fimdamentally wrong as to be 
utterly incapable of correcting itself by any length of 
time, or of being formed into any mode of polity of 
which a member of the House of Commons could 
publicly declare his approbation. 
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If it had been permitted to Hr. Sorke, he ironld 
have shovn distinctly, and in detail, that what the 
Assembly calling itself hTational had held out as a 
la]^ and liberal toleration is in reality a cruel and 
insidious religious persecution, infinitely more bit- 
ter than any which had been heard of within this 
century. — That it had a feature in it worse than the 
old persecutions. — That the old persecutors acted, 
or pretended to act, from zeal towards some system 
of piety and virtue : they gave strong preferences to 
thdr own; and if they drove people from one relig- 
ion, they provided for them another, in which men 
might ^e refuge and expect consolation. — That 
thdbr new persecution is not against a variety in con- 
science, bat against all conscience. That it professes 
contempt towards its object; and whilst it treats all 
rdigion with scorn, is not so much as neutral about 
the modes : it unites the (^posite evils of intolerance 
and of indifference. 

He could have proved that it is so fhr from reject- 
ing tests, (as unaccountably had been assserted,) that 
the Assembly had imposed tests of a peculiar hard- 
^p, arising from a cruel and premeditated peomii- 
aiy fraud : tests against old principles, sanctioned by 
the laws, and binding upon tiie conscience. — That 
these tests were not imposed as titles to some new 
honor or some new benefit, but to enable men to hold 
a poor compensation for their legal estates, of whi(A 
they had been uigustly deprived ; and as they had 
before been reduced fr^ ^uence to indigence, so, 
on reftisal to swear against tiidr consdenoe, they are 
now driven from indigence to fomine, and treated 
with every possible degree of outrage, insult, and 
inhumanily. — That these tests, which their impos- 
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ers well knew wonM not be taken, were intended for 
the Tery ptupose of cheating their miserable Tiotims 
out of the compensation which the tyrannic impos* 
tors of the Assembly had previously and purposely 
rendered the public unable to pay. That thus their 
ultimate violence arose from their original fraud. 

He would have shown that the universal peace and 
concord amongst nations, which these common ene- 
mies to mankind had held out with the same fraud- 
ulent ends and pretences with which they had uni- 
formly conducted every part of thmr proceeding, was 
a coarse and dtuni^ deception, unworthy to be pro- 
posed as an examine, by an informed and sogacious 
Sritich senator, to any other country. — That, &r 
from peace and good-will to men, &ey meditated 
war against all other governments, and proposed 
^tematically to excite in them all the very worst 
kind of seditions, in order to lead to their common 
destruction. — That they had discovered, in the Ibw 
instances in which they have hitherto had the power 
of discovering it, (as at Avignon and in the Oomtat, 
at Oavaillon and at Oarpentras,) in what a savage 
manner they mean to conduct the seditions and wars 
they have |danned against their neighbors, for the 
sake of putting themselves at the head of a confeder- 
ation of republics as wild and as mischievous as their 
own. He would have shown in what manner that 
wicked scheme was carried on in those idaces, with- 
out being directly either owned or disclaimed, in 
hopes tiiat the undone people should at length be 
obUged to fly to their tyrannic protection, as some 
sort of refhge from their barbarous and treacherous 
hostility. He would have shown from those exam- 
ples that neither this nor any other society could be 
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in safely as long as siudi a pablio enemj was in a 
condition to continue directly or indireotiy such prao> 
tices against its peace. — That Oreat Britain was a 
principal object of their machinations ; and that they 
had begun by establishing correspondences, commu- 
nications, and a sort of federal union with the fac- 
tious here. — That no practical enjoyment of a thing 
so imperfect and precarious as human happiness must 
be, even under the very best of governments, could 
be a secnrily for the existence of these governments, 
during the prevalence of the prindples of France, 
propagated from that grand school of every disorder 
and every vice. 

He was prepared to show the madness of their dec- 
laration of the pretended rights of man, — the dliildish 
fetiHly of some of their noaxims, the gross and stu- 
pid absurdily and the palpable felsity of others, and 
tile mischievous tendency of all sudi declarations to 
the wellbeing of men and of citizens and to the safe- 
ty and prosperity of every just commonwealth. He 
was prepared to show, ^t, in their conduct, the 
Assembly had directly violated not only every sound 
prindide of government, but every one, without ex- 
ception, of thdr own felse or futile maxims, and 
indeed every mle they had pretended to lay down 
fer their own direction. 

Li a word, he was ready to show that those who 
could, after such a Ml and feir exposure, continue 
to countenance the French insanity were not mistak- 
en politicians, but bad men; but he thought that in 
this case, as in many others, ignorance had been the 
cause of admiration. 

These are strong assertions. Th^ required strong 
prodb. The member who laid down these positions 
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was and is readj to give, in Ms place, to each por- 
tion decisiTS evidence, correspondent to the natore 
and quality of the seTeral allegations. 

In order to judge on the propriety of the interrup* 
tion giTcn to Mr. Burke, in Ms speech in tiie com< 
mittee of the Quebec BiU, it is necessary to inquire. 
First, whether, on genend principles, he ought to 
have been suffered to prove Ms allegations ? Second- 
ly, whether the time he had chosen was so very un- 
seasonable as to make Ms exercise of a parliamentary 
light productive of ill effects on his Mends or his 
country ? Thirdly, whether the opinions delivered in 
his book, and wMdh he had began to expatiate upon 
that day, were in contradiction to Ms former prind- 
jdes, and inconsistent with tiie general tenor of his 
pubUc conduct 7 

They who have made eloquent panegyrics on the 
French Bevolution, and who think a free discussion 
so very advantageous in every case and xmder every 
circumstance, ought not, in my opinion, to have pre- 
vented their eulo^es firom being tried on the test 
of &ots. If thdr pan^yric had been answered with 
an invective, (bating the diShrence in point of elo- 
quence,) the one would have been as good as the 
other : that is, they would both of them have been 
good for nothing. The panegyric and the satire 
ought to be suffered to go to trial ; and that which 
shrinks Mm it must be contented to stand, at best, 
as a mere declamation. 

I do not think Burke was wrong in the course 
he took. That which seemed to be recommended to 
him by Mr. Htt was rather to extol the TSngliBb 
Oonstitution than to attack the French. I do not de- 
termine what would be best fbr Mr. Fitt to do in Ms 
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dtoatioii. I do not deny that he may have good rea- 
Bons for his reserre. Perhaps tiiey might hare been 
as good for a similar reserve on the part of Mr. Fox, 
if his zeal had suffered him to listen to them. Sut 
there were no motives of ministerial prudence, or of 
that prudence which ought to guide a man perhaps 
on the eve of being minister, to restrain the author 
of the Beflections. He is in no office under the 
crown ; he is not the organ of any party. 

The exedlenoies of the British Constitution had al- 
ready exercised and exhausted the talents of the best 
thini»rs and the most doquent writers and speakers 
that the world ever saw. But in the present case a 
system declared to be &r better, and which certainly 
is much newer, (to restless and unstable minds no 
small recommendation,) was held out to the admira- 
tion of the good people of England. In that case 
it was surely proper fbr those who had fer other 
thoughts of the French Constitution to scrutinize 
that plan which has been recommended’ to our imi- 
tation by active and zealous fhctions at home and 
abroad. Our complexion is such, that we are palled 
with ei\joyment, and stimulated with hope, — that we 
become less sensible to a long-possessed benefit from 
the very droumstance that it is become habitual. 
Specious, untried, ambiguous proqMcts of new ad- 
vantage recommend themsdves to the qnrit of ad- 
venture which more or less prevails in every mind. 
From this temper, men and fitotions, and nations too, 
have sacrificed the good of which they had been in 
assured possession, in &vor of wild and irrational 
expectations. What should hinder Mr. Burke, if he 
thought this temper likely at one tiTwa or other to 
prevail in our country, firom exposing to a multitude 
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eager to game the filse oalcolations of this lottery of 
fraud ? 

I allow, as I ought to do, for the efihsions which 
come from a general zeal for liberly. This is to be 
indulged, and even to be encouraged, as long as tiie 
guestion i» geno’ol. An orator, above all men, ought 
to be allowed a frdl and free use of the juaise of lib- 
erty. A commonplace in favor of slavery and tyr- 
anny, ddivered to a popular assembly, would indeed 
be a bold defiance to all the principles of rhetoric. 
But in a question whether any particular Oonstitu 
tion is or is not a plan of rational liberty, this kind of 
rhetorical flourish in &vor of freedom in general is 
surely a little out of its place. It is virtually a beg 
ging of the question. It is a song of triumph before 
the battle. 

"But ICr. Fox does not make the panegyric of 
the new Constitution; it is the destruction only of 
the absolute monarchy he commends.” When that 
nameless thing which has been lately set up in 
France was described as " the most stupendous and 
glorious edifice of liberty which had been erected 
on the foundation of human integrity in any time or 
country,” it might at first have led the hearer into 
an opinion that the construction of the new fobric 
was an olgect of admiration, as well as the demoli- 
tion of the old. Mr. Fox, however, has explftinwii 
himself; and it would be too like that captious and 
cavilling spirit which I so perfectly detest, if I were 
to pin down the language of an doquent end ar- 
dent mind to the punctilious exactness of a pleader. 
Then Mr. Fox did not mean to applaud that mon- 
strous th^g which, ly the courteisy of France, they 
call a Oonstitatioa. I easily believe it. Far from 
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meriting the praises of a great genius like Air. Fox, it 
cannot be approved any man of common sense or 
common information. He cannot admire the change 
of one piece of barbarism for another, and a worse. 
£Ie cannot rejoice at the destruction of a monarchy, 
mitigated manners, respectM to laws and usages, 
and attentive, perhaps but too attentive, to public 
opinion, in &vor of the tyranny of a licentious, fero- 
douB, and savage multitude, without laws, manners, 
or morals, and which, so &r firom respecting the gen- 
eral sense of mankind, insolently endeavors to alter 
an the principles and opinions which have hithertc 
guided and contained the world, and to force them 
into a conformily to their views and actions. Bis 
mind is made to better things. 

That a man should rqjoice and triumph in the de< 
struction of an absolute monarchy, — that in such an 
event he should overlook the captivity, disgrace, and 
degradation of an unfortunate prince, and the contin 
ual danger to a life which exists only to be endanger- 
ed, — that he should overlook the utter ruin of whole 
orders and dasses of men, extending itsdf directly, 
or in its nearest consequences, to at least a million 
of our kind, and to at least the temporary wretched- 
ness of a whole community, — I do not deny to be in 
some sort natural; beoauae, when people see a po- 
litical object which they ardently desire but in one 
point of view, they are apt extremely to palliate or 
underrate the evils which may arise in obtaining it. 
This is no reflection on the humanity of those per- 
sons. Their good-nature I am the 1^ man in the 
world to dispute. It only shows that they are 
not sufficiently informed or sufficiently cc^derate. 
When they come to reflect serioudy on the trans- 



action, they mil think themselres botmd to examine 
what the object is that has been acquired all this 
baroo. They will hardly assert that the destruction 
of an absolute monarchy is a thing good in itsdf, 
without any sort of reference to the antecedent state 
of things, or to consequences which result from the 
change, — without any consideration whether under its 
ancient rule a counl^ was to a considerable degree 
flourishing and populous, highly cultivated and high- 
ly commercial, and whetiier, under that domination, 
tiiou^ personal liberiy had been precarious and inse- 
cure, property at least was ever violated. They can- 
not take the moral sympathies of the human mind 
along with them, in abstractions separated from the 
good or evil condition of the state, from the quality 
of actions, and the character of the actors. None of 
us love absolute and uncontrolled monardiy; but 
we could not rejoice at the sufferings of a Marcus 
Aurelius or a Trajan, who were absolute monarcbs, 
as we do when Nero is condemned by the Senate to 
be punished more ma^orwn; nor, when that monster 
was obliged to fly with his wife Spoms, and to drink 
puddle, were men affected in the same manner as 
when the venerable Qalba, with all his faults and 
errors, was murdered by a revolted mercenary sol- 
diery. With such things before our eyes, our feel- 
ings contradict our theories ; and when this is -the 
case, the feelings are true, and tiie theory is felse. 
What I contend for is, that, in commendiz^ the de- 
struction of an absolute monarchy, ttH ih» eireunutai^ 
ee» ou{^t not to he wholly overlooked, as “consid- 
erations fit only for shallow and superficial minds.” 
(The words of Mr. Fox, or to that effect.) 

The subversion of a government, to deserve any 
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praise, must be considered but as a step preparatory 
to the formation of something better, either in the 
scheme of the government itsdf, or in the persons 
who administer it, or in both. These events cannot 
in reason be separated. For instance, when we praise 
our Bevolution of 1688 , though the nation in that act 
was on the defensive, and was justified in inourring 
all the evils of a defensive war, we do not rest there. 
We always combine with the subversion of the old 
government the happy settlement which followed. 
When we estimate t^t Bevolution, we mean to com- 
prehend in our calculation both the value of the 
thing parted with and the value of the thing received 
in exchange. 

The burden of proof lies heavily on thnse who tear 
to pieces the whole frame and contexture of their 
country, that they could find no other way of settling 
a government fit to obtain its rational ends, except 
that whi(di they have pursued by means un&vorable 
to all the present happinesB of millions of people, and 
to the utter ruin of several hundreds of thousands. 
In thdr political arrangements, men have no right to 
put the well-being of the present generation wholly 
out of the question. Perhaps the only moral trust 
with any certainty in our hands is the care of our 
own time. With regard to futurity, we are to treat 
it like a ward. We are not so to attempt an im- 
provement of his fortune as to put the capital of his 
estate to any hazard. 

It is not worth our while to discuss, like sopbis* 
tors, whether in no case some evil for the sake of 
some benefit is to be tolerated. Nothing universal 
can be rationally affirmed on any moral or any polit- 
ical sul^ect. Pure metaphysical abstraction does not 
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belong to these matters. The lines of moralily are not 
like the ideal lines of mathematios. They are broad 
and deep as veil as long. They admit of exceptions ; 
fhe7 demand modifications. These exceptions and 
modifications are not made bj the process of logic, 
but bj the rules of prudence. Prudence is not only 
the first in rank of the Tirtues pdlitioal and moral, 
but she is the director, the regulator, the standard 
of them alL Metajdiysics cannot live without defi* 
nition; but Prudence is cautions how die defines. 
Our courts cannot be more fearfnl in sufibiing fic- 
titious cases to be brought before them for elicit- 
ing their determination on a point of law than pru- 
dent moralists are in putting extreme and hazard- 
ous cases of consdenoe upon emergencies not exist- 
ing. Without attempting, therefore, to define, what 
never can be defined, the case of a revolution in gov- 
ernment, this, I think, may be safely affirmed, — that 
a sore and pressing evil is to be removed, and that a 
good, great in its amount and unequivocal in its 
nature, must be probable almost to certainty, before 
the inestimable price of our own morals and the well- 
being of a number of our fellow-citizens is paid for a 
revolution. If ever we ought to be economists even 
to parsimony, it is in the voluntary production of evil. 
Every revolution contains in it something of eviL 

It must always be, to those who are the greatest 
amateurs, or even professors, of revolutions, a matter 
very hard to prove, that the late Prendh government 
was so bad that nothing worse in the infini te devices 
of men could come in its place. They who have 
brou^t Prance to its present condition ought to 
prove also, by something better than prattling about 
the Bastile, that their subverted government was as 

vox. IT. 6 
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incapable as the present eertainlj is of all improve* 
ment and correction. How dare thej to say so who 
have never made that experiment? They are exper* 
imenters by their trade. They have made an hundred 
others, infinitely more hazardous. 

The English admirers of the forty-eight thousand 
republics which form the French federation praise 
them not for what they are, but for what they are to 
become. They do not talk as politicians, but as 
prophets. But in whatever character they choose 
to found panegyric on prediction, it will be thought 
a little BingiilftT to praise any work, not for its own 
merits, but for the merits of something else which 
may succeed to it. When any political institution 
is praised, in sjnte of great and prominent firalts of 
every kind, and in all its parts, it must be supposed 
to have something excdlent in its fiindamentiti prin- 
dples. It must be shown that it is right, though 
imperfect, — that it is not only by possibility bus* 
oeptible of improvement, but that it contains in it a 
ptindple tending to its melioration. 

Before they attempt to show this progression of 
their &vorite work Ihnn absolute pravity to finished 
perfection, they will find themselves engaged in a 
civil war with those whose cause they Tna-infain. 
What! alter our sublime Constitution, the glory of 
France, the envy of the world, the pattern for man- 
kind, the masterjnece of legislatian, the collected and 
concentrated glory of this enlightened age? Have 
we not produced it ready-made and ready-armed, 
mature in its birth, a perfect goddess of wisdom and 
cX war, ha mm ered by our bladEsmith midwives out 
of the brain of Jupiter himself? Have we not sworn 
our devout, pro&ne, bdiering, infidd people to an 
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allegiaace to this goddess, eren before die had burst 
the dura nudety and as yet existed only in embiyo ? 
Have we not solemnly declared tbis Oonsiitation lui* 
alteraUe by any future legislature? Have we not 
bound it on posterity forever, thou^ our abettors 
have declared that no one generation is competent 
to bind another 2 Have we not obliged the members 
of ereiy fiiture Assembly to qualifiy tbemselTes for 
their seats by swearing to its conservation? 

Indeed, the French Oonstitution always must be 
(if a change is not made in all their principles and 
fundamental arrangements) a government wholly by 
popular representation. It must be tbis or nothing. 
The French faction considers as an usurpation, as 
an atrocions violation of the indefeasible rights of 
man, every other description of government. Take 
it, or leave it: there is no medium. Let the irre&ar 
gable doctors fight out their own controversy in their 
own way and with their own weapons; and when 
they are tired, let them commence a treaty of peace. 
Let the plenipotentiary sophisters of En^^d settle 
with the diplomatic sophisters of France in what 
manner right is to be corrected by an infaninTi of 
wrong, and how truth may be rendered more true 
by a due intermixture of fiilsehood. 

Having suffioiently proved that nothing could moke 
it gmeraS^ improper for hSs, Burke to prove what 
he had alleged concerning the object of this dispute, 
I pass to the second question, that is, TThether he was 
justified in chooring the oomiuittee on the Quebec 
Bill as the field for this discussion ? If itwere neces* 
saiy, it might be shown that he was not the first to 
bring these discussions into Parliament, nor the first 
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to zenev them in this session. The iaot is notorious. 
As to the Quebec Bill, they ‘trere introduced into the 
debate upon that subject for two plain reasons: !E!irst, 
that, as he thought it tAen not advisable to malrft the 
proceedings of the fsctious societies the subject of a 
^Urect motion, he had no other way open to bim- 
Nobody has attempted to show that it was at all 
admissible into any other business before the House. 
Here ereiything was &Torable. Here was a bill to 
form a new Oonstitution for a French province un* 
der English dominion. The question naturally arose, 
whether we should settle that coostitution upon Eng- 
lish ideas, or upon French. This furnished an oppor- 
tunity for examining into the value of the French 
Oonstitution, either considered as applicable to colo- 
nial government, or in its own nature. The bill, too, 
was in a committee. By the privilege of speaking 
as often as he pleased, he hoped in some measure to 
supply the want of support, which he had but too 
much reason to apprdiend. In a committee it was 
always in his power to bring the questions from gen- 
erahties to &ots, from declamation to discussion. 
Some benefit he actually received from tbiw privilege. 
These are jdain, obvious, natural reascms for his con- 
duct. Z believe they aore the true, and the only true 
ones. 

They who justify the finquent interruptions, which 
at length wholly disabled him ftom proceeding, attrib- 
ute their conduct to a very different interpretation of 
his motives. They say, that, through corruption, or 
malice, or fifily, he was acting his part in a plot to 
make his friend Hr. Fox pass fbr a republican, and 
thereby to prevent the gracious intentions ot bis sov- 
etmgn from taking effhct, which at that time had 
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began to disclose themsdves in his fhTor.* This is 
a pretty serions charge. This, on Mr. Burke’s part, 
would be something more than mistake, something 
worse than formal irregularity. Any contamely, any 
outrage, is readily passed over, by the indulgence 
which we all owe to sadden passion. These things 
are soon forgot upon occasions in which all men are 
so apt to forget themselTes. Deliberate iiguries, to a 
degree, must be remembered, because they require 
deliberate precautions to be secured against their re- 
turn. 

I am authorized to say for Mr. Burke, that he 

* To explain thiSj It will be neoessar^ to advert to a paragrapli 
which appeared in a paper in the xninorilijr interest some time before 
tins debate. very dark intrigne has lately been discovered, the 
authors of which are well known to ns; but until the glorious day 
come when it will not be a ubbl to tdl the tkutk, we must 
not be so regardless of our own safely as to publish their names. 
We will, however, state the fiust, leaving it to the ingenuity of our 
readers to discover what we dare not publish. 

"Since the business of the armament against Bnssia has been 
under discussion, a great personage has been heard to say, 'that he 
was not so wedded to Mr. Pitt as not to be very willing to give his 
confidence to Mr. Fox, if the latter should be able, in a crisis like the 
preseni; to conduct the government of the country with greater advaor 
tage to the public.* 

"This patriodo declaration immediately alarmed the swarm of 
courtly insects that live only in the sunshine of ministerial &vor. It 
was ihoQi^t to he the fbremnner of the dismission of Mr. Pitt, and 
every engine was set at work fiw the purpose of preventing snch an 
event. The principal engine employed on this occasion was OALint* 
HT. Xt was whispered in the ear of a great personage^ that Mr. Pox 
was the last man in England to be trusted by a king, because he was 
hy ntnraxnB a bbhjblkux, and oonseq,uently an enemy to xovab- 
OHT. 

"In the discussion of the Quebec Bid which stood for yesterday, it 
was the intention of some persons to connect with this snlject the 
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considers that cause assigned for the outrage of^d 
to him as ten times irorse than the outrage itself. 
There is such a strange confhsion of ideas on this 
subject, that it is &r more difScult to understand 
the nature of the charge than to refute it when un- 
derstood. Mr. Pox’s Mends were, it seems, seized 
with a sudden panic terror lest he should pass for a 
republican. I do not think they had any ground 
for this apprehension. But let us admit th^ had. 
What was there in the Quebec Bill, rather than in 
any other, whidb could subject him or them to that 
imputaioonf Nothing in a discussion of the French 
Constitution, which might arise on the Quebec Bill, 

Fxoneh Bavolnfion, in hopes that Mr. Pox would be wanned hj a col- 
lision with Mr. Bnrk^ and indnoed to defend that Bevolnlaon, in whidi 
so much power was taken ftom, and so little left in the crown. 

"Had Mr. Pox fallen into the snare* his speech on the occasion 
would have been laid before a great personage, aa a proof that a man 
who could defend such a revolution might be a veij good xopnhlicaa, 
but eonld not possiblj he a fiiend to monaidiy. 

"Bat those who laid the snore were disappointed ; fi>r Mr. Pox, in 
the short conversation which took place yeeterday in the House of 
Commons, said, that he confessedly had thought &vorably of the 
Prench Bevolntion, bat that moat certainly he never had, either in 
Parliament or out of Parliament* professed or defended r^nhUcaa 
principles.'*— .ijptit, April S2d, 1791. 

Mr. Bnrke cannot answer fbr the tmih nor prove the fidsehood of 
the story given the friends of the party in this paper. He only 
knows that an opinion of ita being wdl or ill anthentioated had no 
inflnenoe on his conduct. He meant only, to the best of his power, 
to guard the pnhlie against the ill designs of factions out of doors. 
What Mr. Bnrke did in Parliament eonld hardly have been intended 
to draw Mr. Pbx into any declarations nnfevoiable to his prindples, 
since (by the account of those who are hia frienda) he had long he- 
ftire effectually prevented the ancceaa of any such acandalona deaigna. 
Mr. Pdx’a feimds have themselves done away that impntation on Mr. 
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could tend to make Mr. Fox pass for a republican, 
except he should take occasion to extol that state of 
tiiingB in France which affects to be a republic or a 
confederacy of republics. If such an encomium could 
mn-lTA any unfavorable impression on the king’s mind, 
surely his voluntary panegyrics on that event, not so 
much introduced as intruded into other debates, with 
which they had little relation, must have produced 
that effect with much more certainty and much great- 
er force. The Quebec Bill, at worst, was only one of 
those opportunities oarefiilly sou^t and industrious- 
ly improved by himself. Mr. Sheridan had already 
brought forth a pan^yrio on the French system in a 
still higher strain, with full as little demand from 
the nature of the business before the House, in a 
speech too good to be speedily forgotten. Mr. Fox 
followed him without any direct call from the suljeot- 
matter, and upon the same ground. To canvass 
the merits of the French Oonstitution on the Quebec 
Bill could not draw forth any opinions which were 
not brou^t forward before, with no snudl ostenta- 
tion, and with very little of necessity, or perhaps of 
propriety. What mode or what time of discussing 
the conduct of the French foction in England would 
not equally tend to kindle this enthusiasm, and afferd 
those occasions for panegyric, which, for from shun- 
ning, Mr. Fox has always industrioutiy sought f He 
hims^ said, very truly, in the debate, that no arti- 
fices were necessary to draw fh>m him bis opinions 
upon that sulgeot. But to fikll upon Mr. Burke for 
making an use, at worst not more irregular, of the 
same liberty, is tantamount to a jdain dedaration 
that the topic of France is tabooed or forbidden 
ground to Mr. Burke, and to Mr. Burke alone. But 
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Biird .7 Hr. Fox is not a republican ; and vliat should 
hinder him, when such a discussion came on, &oni 
nlflB.riTig himself unequivocaUj (as his fiiends say he 
had done near a fortnight before) of all such imputa- 
tions? Instead of being a disadvantage to him, he 
would have defeated all his enemies, and Mr. Burke, 
sinoe he has thought proper to reckon him amongst 
them. 

But it seems some new^per or other had im- 
puted to him republican principles, on occasion of his 
conduct upon the Quebec Bill. Supposing Mr. Burke 
to have seen these newspapers, (which is to suppose 
more than 1 believe to be true,) I would ask, "^en 
did the newspapers forbear to oWge Mr Fox, or Mr. 
Burke himself, with republican principles, or any 
other principles which th^ thought could render 
both of them odious, sometimes to one description 
of people, sometimes to another? Mr. Burke, since 
the publication of his pamphlet, has been a thousand 
times charged in the newspapers with holding des- 
potic principles. He could not eqoy one moment of 
domestic quiet, he could not perform the least parti- 
cle of public duty, if he did not altogether disregard 
the language of those libris. But, however his sen- 
sibility might be afibcted by such abuse, it would in 
Mn have been thought a most ridiculous reason for 
rimtting up the mouths of Mr. Fox or Mr. Sheridan, 
so as to prevent their delivering their sentiments of 
the French Bevolution, that, forsooth, the newspa- 
pers had lately charged Mr. Burke with being an 
enemy to liberty.” 

1 allow that those gentlemen have privileges to 
which Mr. Burke has no claim. But their friends 
ought to plead those privileges, and not to assign 
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bad reasons, on the principle of what is &ir between 
Twan and man, and thereby to pnt themsdres on a 
level with those who can so easily refute them. Let 
fhain say at once that his reputation is of no value, 
and that he has no call to assert it, — but that theirs 
is of infinite concern to the parly and the public, 
and to that consideration he ought to sacnfioe all his 
opinions and all his feelings. 

In that language I diould hear a style correspond- 
ent to the proceeding, — lofty, indeed, but plain and 
consistent. Admit, however, for a moment, and 
merely for argument, that this gentleman had as 
good a right to continue as they had to begin these 
discussions; in candor and equity they must allow 
that their voluntary descant in praise of the French 
Oonstitution was as much an oblique attack on Mr. 
Burke as Mr. Burke’s inquiry into the foundation 
of this encomium could possibly be construed into 
an imputation upon them. They well knew that he 
fdt like otker men ; and of course he would think 
it mean and unworthy to dedine asserting in his 
place, and in the firont of able adversaries, the prin- 
ciples of what he had penned in his closet and with- 
out an opponent before him. They could not but be 
convinced that declamations of this kind would rouse 
him, — that he must think, coining from men of their 
calibre, they were highly mischievous, — that they 
gave countenance to bad men and bad designs ; and 
though he was aware that the handling such matters 
in Parliament was delicate, yet he was a man very 
likdy, whenever, much against his will, they were 
brought there, to resolve that there they should be 
thoroughly sifted. Mr. Fox, early in the preceding 
session, had public notice from Mr. Burke of the light 
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in wbich lie oomddered every attempt to introduce the 
ezamide of France into the politios of this country, 
and of his resolution to break with his best friend 
and to join with his worst enemies to prevent it. He 
hoped that no such neoessi^ would ever exist ; but 
in case it should, his determination was made. The 
party knew perfectly that he would at least defend 
himself. He never intended to attack Mr. Fox, nor 
did ho attack him directly or indirectly. His speech 
kept to its matter. No personalily was employed, 
even in the remotest allusion. He never did impute 
to that gentleman any republican principles, or any 
other bad principles or b^ conduct whatsoever. It 
was tax from his words ; it was &r firom his heart. 
It must be remembered, that, notwithstanding the 
attempt of Mr. Fox to fix on Mr. Burke an unjustifi- 
able change of opinion, and the foul crime of teach- 
ing a set of maxims to a boy, and afterwards, when 
these maxims became adult in his mature age, of 
abandoning both the disciple and the doctrine, Mr. 
Burke never attempted, in any one particular, either 
to criminate or to recriminate. It may be said that 
he had notbing of the kind in his power. This he 
does not controvert. He certainly had it not in his 
inclination. That gentleman had as little ground 
fbr the charges which he was so easily provoked to 
make upon him. 

The gentlemen of the par^ (I include Mr. Fox) 
have been kmd enough to consider the dilute 
brought on by this business, and the consequent 
separation of Mr. Burke from their corps, as a mat* 
ter of r^ret and uneariness. I cannot be of opinion 
that by his exclusion they have had any loss at aU. 
A man whose opinions are so very adverse to theirs, 
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adverse, as it was expressed, “ as pole to pole,” so 
mischievoxulj as wdl as so directly adverse that they 
found themselves imder the neoessily of solemnly dis- 
ftlaiining them in fiill Parliament, — such a man must 
ever be to them a most unseemly and unprofitable 
incumbrance. A. coSperation with him could only 
serve to embarrass them in all their councils. They 
have besides publicly represented him as a man capa- 
ble of abusing the docility and confidence of ingenu- 
ous youth, — and, for a bad reason or for no reason, of 
disgracing his whole public life by a scandalous con- 
tradiction of every one of his own acts, writings, and 
declarations. If these charges be true, their exclu- 
sion of such a person from their body is a circum- 
stance which does equal honor to their justice and 
their prudence. If they express a degree of sensi- 
bility in being obliged to execute this wise and just 
sentence, from a consideration of some amiable or 
some {deasant qualities which in his private life their 
former Mend may happen to possess, they add to 
the praise of their wisdom and firmness &e merit 
of great tenderness of heart and humanity of dispo 
sition. 

On their ideas, the new Whig party have, in my 
opinion, acted as became them. The author of the 
Reflections, however, on his part, cannot, witiioui 
great shame to himself, and without entailing ever- 
lasting disgrace on his posterity, admit the truth or 
justice of the charges which have been made upon 
hhn, or allow that he has in those Reflections dis- 
covered any prinmples to which honest men are 
bound to dedare, not a shade or two of dissent, 
but a total, fimdamental oppodtion. He must be- 
lieve, if he does not mean wilfrdiy to abandon his 
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cause and his reputation, that principles fundamen* 
tallj at variance with those of his book are fhnda* 
mentally fidse. What those principles, the antipodes 
to his, really are, he can only discover irom their 
contrariety. He is veiy unvilling to suppose that 
the doctrines of some books lately circulated are the 
prinrijdes of the party ; though, from the vehement 
declarations against his opnions, he is at some loss 
how to judge otherwise. 

lV)r the present, my plan does not render it neoes* 
saty to say anything further concerning the merits 
eitto of &e one set of opinions or the other. The 
author would have discussed the merits of both in his 
place, but he was not permitted to do so. 

I pass to the next head of (diorge, — Mr. Burke’s 
inoondstency. It is certainly a great aggravation of 
his &ult in embracing fidse opinions, tiiat in doing 
BO he is not supposed to fill up a void, but that he is 
gniliy of a dereliction of opinions that are true and 
laudable. This is the great ^t of the charge against 
him. It is not so much that he is wrong in his book 
(that, however, is alleged also) as that ho has therein 
belied his whole life. I believe, if he could venture 
to value himsdf upon anytiung, it is on the virtue 
of oonsistenoy that he would value himsdf the most. 
Strip biwi of this, and you leave him naked indeed. 

In the ease of any man who had written something, 
and spoken a great deal, upon very multi&rious mat* 
ter, during upwards of twenty-five years’ public ser- 
vice, and in as groat a variety of important events as 
perhaps have ever happened in the same number of 
years, it would appear a little hard, in order to charge 
such a man with inconsistenoy, to see ooUeoted by his 
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friend a sort of digest of Ms sayings, even to sucih as 
were merely sportive and jocu^. TMs digest, how- 
ever, has been made, with eqxud pains and partiality, 
and without bringing out those passages of his writ- 
ings wM<di might tend to show with what restrio- 
tions any expressions quoted from him ought to 
have been understood. From a great statesman he 
did not quite expect this mode of inquisition. If it 
only appeared in the works of common pampMet- 
eers, Mr. Burke might safely trust to his reputation. 
When thus ui^d, he ought, perhaps, to do a little 
more. It diall be as little as possible; for I hope 
not much is wanting. To be totally ^ent on his 
charges would not be respeotftil to Mr. Fox. Ao- 
cusations sometimes derive a wei^t from the per- 
sons who make them to wMdi they are not entitled 
from their matter. 

He who thinks tiiat the British Constitution ouj^t 
to consist of the three members, of three very different 
natures, of wMch it does actually consist, and thinks 
it his duly to preserve each of those members in its 
proper place and with its proper proportion of power, 
must (as each shall happen to be attacked} vindicate 
the tbu^ several parts on the several principles pecu- 
liarly belonging to them. He cannot assert the dem- 
ocratic part on the principles on wMch monarchy is 
supported, nor can he suj^rt monatehy on the ptin- 
cij^es of democracy, nor can he TTni.intii.iTi acistoeracy 
on the grounds of &e one or of the other or of both. 
All these he must support on grounds tiiat are totally 
different, thou^ practically thqy may be, and happily 
with us thqy are, brought into one harmonious body. 
A man could not be consistent in defending such var 
tious, and, at first view, discordant, parts of a mixed 
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Constitation, vithoat that Bort of inoonsisteiuT' 'with 
which Mr. ]^ke stands charged. 

As any one of the great members of this Oonsti- 
tation happens to be endangered, he that is a friend 
to all of them chooses and presses the topics neces- 
sary for the support of the part attacked, with all the 
strength, the earnestness, the vehemence, 'with all the 
power of stating, of ai^foment, and of coloring, which 
he happens to possess, and which the case demands. 
He is not to embarrass the minds of his hearers, or 
to incumber or overlay his speech, by bringing into 
'View at once (as if he were reading an academic lec- 
ture) all that may and ought, when a just occasion 
presents itsdf, to be said in &vor of the other mem- 
bers. At that time they are out of the court ; there 
is no question concerning them. Whilst he opposes 
his defence on the part where the attack is made, he 
presumes that for his regard to the just rights of 
aU the rest he has credit in every can^d mind. He 
ouj^t not to apprehend that his raising fences about 
popular privileges this day will infer that he ought on 
the next to concur 'with those who would pull down 
the throne; because on the next he defends the 
throne, it ought not to be supposed that he has aban- 
doned the rights of the people. 

A. man, who, among various objects of his equal 
regard, is secure of some, and fiill of anxiety for the 
&te of others, is apt to go to much greater lengths 
in his preference of the objects of his immediate so- 
licitude than Mr. Burke has ever done. A mn-n so 
oiroumstanoed often seems to undervalue, to vilify, 
almost to reprobate and diso'wn, those that are out 
of danger. This is the voice of Nature and truth, 
and not of inconsistency and false pretence. The 
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danger of aayfhing 'vety dear to us removes, for the 
every other affection &om the mind. When 
Priam had his whole thon^ts employed on the body 
of his Hector, he repels with indignation, and drives 
from him with a thousand reproaches, his surviving 
pnTiBj -who with an officious piety crowded about him 
to offer their assistance. A good critic (there is no 
better than Mr. Fox) would say that this is a master’ 
stroke, and marks a deep understanding of Nature in 
the &ffier of poetry. He would despise a Zoilus who 
would condude from this passage that Homer meant 
to represent this man of affliction as haling or being 
indifferent and cold in his affections to the poor rdics 
of his house, or that he preferred a dead carcass to 
his living oldldren. 

Mr. Burke does not stand in need of an allowance 
of this kind, which, if he did, by candid critics oxight 
to be granted to him. If the principles of a mixed 
Oonstitntion be adnutted, he wants no more to justify 
to consistency everything he has said and done during 
the course of a political life just touching to its close. 
1 believe that gentleman has kept himsdf more dear 
of running into the &shion of wild, visionary theo> 
ries, or of seeking popularity through every means, 
than any man perhaps ever did in the same sitoar 
tlon. 

He was the first man who, on the hustings, at a 
popular dection, x^ected the authority of instruo’ 
tions from constituents, — or who, in any place, has 
ai^ued so fiilly against it. Perhaps the discredit in- 
to which that doctrine of oompulrive instructions 
under our Oonstitation is since ffillen may be due 
in a great degree to his opposing himsdf to it in 
that manner and on that occasion. 
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The lefonns in representatioD, and the bilb &r 
diortening the duration of Parliaments, he uniformlj 
and steadily opposed for many years together, in con- 
tradiction to many of his best fciends. These Mends, 
however, in his better days, when they had more to 
hope from his service and more to fear from his loss 
than now they have, never chose to find any incon- 
sistenoy between his acts and expressions in &Tor of 
liberty and his votes on those questions. But there 
is a time for all things. 

Against the opinion of many Mends, even against 
the solicitation of some of them, he opposed those of 
the OhuFch deigy who had petitioned the House of 
Commons to be discharged from the subscription. 
Althougih he supported the Dissenters in their peti- 
tion for the indulgence which he had refiised to the 
deigy of the Established Church, in this, as he was not 
guilty of it, so he was not reproached with inconsis- 
tency. At the same time he promoted, and against 
the wish of several, the clause that gave the Dissent- 
ing teachers another subscription in the place of that 
whitfii was then taken away. Neither at that time 
was the reproach of inconsistemy brought against 
him. People could then distingi^ between a dif- 
ference in conduct under a variation of circum- 
stances and an inconsistency in prinifiple. It was 
not then thought necessary to be freed of Hwi as 
of an incumbrance. 

These instances, a few among many, are produced 
as an answer to the insinuation of his having pur- 
sued hig^ popular courses which in his late book 
ha has abandoned. Perhaps in his whole life he 
has never omitted a fitir ocoadon, with whatever 
risk to him of obloquy as an individual, with what- 
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ever detriment to his interest as a member of opposL* 
tion, to assert the very same doctrines which appear 
in book. Hie told the House, upon an important 
occasion, and pretly early in his serrice, that, “ being 
warned by the ill effect of a contrary procedure in 
great examples, he had taken his ideas of hberiy rety 
low in order that they should stick to hirn and that 
he might stick to them to the end of his life.** 

At popular elections the most rigorous casuists will 
remit a little of their severity. They will allow to a 
candidate some unqualified effijsions in fhvor of free- 
dom, without binding him to adhere to them in thdr 
utmost extent. But Mr. Burke put a more strict rule 
upon himsdf than most moralists would put upon 
others. At his first offering himsdf to Bristol, where 
he was almost sure he should not obtain, on that or 
any occasion, a single Tory vote, (in fust, he did ob- 
tain but one,) and rested wholly on the Whig inter- 
est, he thought himsdf bound to tdl to the electors,. 
bo& before and after his election, exactly what a 
representative they had to expect in him. 

** The di»6inffuiithinff part of our Oonstitatimi,** he 
said, *‘is its liberty. To preserve that liberty inTdor 
late is the peeuUar duty and proper trust of a memr 
her of the House of Oommons. But the liberty, the 
0 n^ liberty, I mean is a liberty connected with. onZsr/ 
and that not only exists mith order and. vixtne, buk 
cannot exist at all mthout them. It inheres in gsod. 
and steady govenunent, as in ds eubttane* and v&ai 
prine^le.” 

The liberty to which Mr. Burke dedlaied himself 
attached is not IVendh liberty. That liberty is noth- 
ing but the rein given to vice and confrudon. Mr. 
Burke was then, as he was at the writing of bis Be- 

TOL. XT. 7 
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flootioxiB, awfoUy impiossed 'with the difficulties axis* 
ing firom the complex state of our Constitation and 
our empire, and that it might require in different 
emergencies different sorts of exertions, and the 
BUCoessiTe call upon all the Tarious prindples 'which 
uphold and justify it. This will appear from what 
he said at the dose of the poll. 

<*To be a good member of Parliament is, let me 
tdl 7on, no easy tadk, — especially at this time, when 
there is so strong a disposition to run into the peril* 
ous extremes of ssmZe comjdianoe or w&d popvUa^ 
thy. To -unite drcumspeotion with vigor is absolutely 
necessary, but it is extremely difficult. We are now 
members for a rich commercial otfy; this cify, how* 
ever, is but a part of a rich commercial nation, the 
interests of which are various, mnd^orm, and intri- 
eati. We are members for that great notim, which, 
however, is itsdf but part of a great em^s, extend* 
ed by our virtue and our fbrtune to the farthest 
limits of the East and of the West. JM these wide* 
spread interests must be wandered ^ — must be eom- 
pars^-»must be r«meded, if possible. We are 
members for a free country; and surely we all 
know that the maddne of a constitution is no 
simple thing, but as ^Meats and as deHeOte as it is 
valuable. We are members in a greed and meiait 
uohabcet; and ws must preserve rdigiowlg tke true, 
l^al nglts ef ike sovereign, v^itih form tks heg-stono 
tkat kinds together the noUe and vodtroonsirwUd orak 
of our empire and our Oonetituilion. A constitution 
made up of ledtmeed poaers most ever be a critical 
thing. As such I mean to touch that part of it 
which comes ‘within my reach.’* 

In this manner Ifr. Burke qioke to his oonstita* 
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ents seyenteea years ago. He spoke, not like a par- 
tisan of one particular member of our Constitution, 
but as a person strongly, and on principle, attached 
to them all. He thought these great and essential 
members ought to be preserved, and preserved each 
in its place, — and that the monarchy ought not only 
to be secured in its peculiar existence, but in its pre- 
eminence too, as the presiding and connecting princi- 
ple of the whole. Let it be considered whether the 
language of his book, printed in 1790, differs from 
his speech at Bristol in 1774. 

With equal justice his opinions on the American 
war are introduced, as if in his late work he had 
belied his conduct and opinions in the debates which 
arose upon that great event. On the American war 
he never had any opinions which he has seen occa- 
sion to retract, or which he has ever retracted. He, 
indeed, differs essentially from Mr. Pox as to the 
cause of that war. Mr. Pox has been pleased to 
say that the Americans rebelled “ because they 
thought they had not enjoyed liberly enough.” This 
cause of the war, /row* Mm, I have heard of for the 
first time. It is true that those who stimulated the 
nation to that measure did frequently urge tbis 
topic. They contended that the Americans had 
from the beginning aimed at independence, — that 
from the beginning they meant wholly to throw off 
the authority of the crown, and to break their con- 
nection with the parent country. This Mr. Burke 
never believed, 't^en he moved his second concil- 
iatory proposition, in the year 1776, he entered into 
the discussion of this point at very great length, 
and, from nine several heads of presumption, en- 
deavored to prove the charge upon that people not 
to be true. 
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If the piindples of all he has said and wrote on the 
occasion he viewed with common temper, the gentle- 
men of the parly will perceive, that, on a supposition 
that the Americans had rebdled merely in order to 
enlarge their libeiiy, Mr. Burke would have thought 
very differently of Ihe American cause. What might 
have been in the secret thou£^ts of some of their 
leaders it is impossible to say. As &r as a man so 
locked up as Dr. FranMin could be expected to com- 
municate his ideas, I believe he opened them to Mr. 
Burke. It was, I think, the very day before he set 
out for America that a very long conversation passed 
between them, and with a greater air of openness on 
the Doctor’s side than Mr. Burke had observed in 
him beibre. In this discourse Dr. Franklin lament- 
ed, and with apparent sincerily, the separation which 
he feared was inevitable between Cheat Britain and 
her colonies. He certainly spoke of it as an event 
which gave him the greatest concern. America, he 
said, would never again see such happy days as she 
had passed under the protection of England. He ob- 
served, that ours was the only instance of a great em- 
jure in which the most distant parts and members 
had been as well governed as the metropolis and its 
vi(wage, but that the Americans were gcmg to lose 
the means which secured to them this rare and pre- 
cious advantage. The question with them was not, 
whether tiiey were to remain as they had been before 
the troubles, — for better, he allowed, thqy could not 
hope to be, — but whether th^ were to fpve up so 
happy a situation without a struggle. Mir. Burke 
had several other conversations with him about that 
time, in none of which, soured and exasperated as his 
mind certainly was, did he discover any otiier wish 
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in &Tor of America than for a security to its on* 
eimt condition. Mr. Burke’s oonversation with other 
Americans was large, indeed, and his inquiries exten* 
give and diligent. Trusting to the result of all these 
means of information, but trusting much more in the 
public presumptive indications Z have just referred 
to, and to the reiterated solemn declarations of their 
Assemblies, he always firmly believed that they were 
purely on the defensive in that rebdlion. He consid'’ 
ered the Americans as standing at that time, and in 
that controversy, in the same rdation to England as 
England did to ]^g James tiie Second in 1688. He 
b^eved that th^ had taken up arms &om one mo- 
tive only: that is, our attempting to tax them with- 
out thdr consent,— to tax them for the purposes 
of maintaining dvil and military establishments. If 
this attempt of ours could have been practically es- 
tablished, he thought, with them, that their Assem- 
blies worild become totally useless, — that, under the 
system of policy which was then pursued, the Amer- 
icans could have no sort of security for their laws or 
liberties, or for any part of tiiem, — and that the very 
circumstance of our freedom would have augmented 
the weight of iSkeir daveiy. 

Considering the AmericanB on that defensive fbot* 
ing, he tiuraght Great Britain ought instantly to have 
dosed with them by the repeal of the faxing act. 
He was of opnion that our general rights over thdi 
country would have been preserved liy this timdy 
concession.* When, instead of this, a Boston Port 
Bill, a Massachusetts Charter Bill, a Sishery Bill, an 
Intercourse Bill, 1 know not how many hostile bills, 
rushed out like so many tempests from all points of 

* See hSs speedi on Americen ^^exatiODf the 19th of April, 1774, 
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the compass, and irere accompanied first with great 
fimts and armies of English, and folloved afterwards 
with great bodies of foreign troops, he thought that 
their cause grew daily better, because daily more de> 
fensive, — and that ours, because daily more offeusiye, 
grew daily worse. He therefore, in two motions, in 
two successive years, proposed in Parliament many 
concessions beyond what he had reason to think in 
the beginning of the troubles would ever be seriously 
demanded. 

' So circumstanced, he certainly never could and 
never did wish the colonists to be subdued arms. 
He was fully persuaded, that, if such should be the 
event, they must be hdd in that subdued state a 
great body of standing forces, and perhaps of foreign 
forces. He was strongly of opiniou that such armies, 
first victorious over Englishmeu, in a conflict for Eng> 
lish constitutional rights and privileges, and afteiv 
wards habituated (though in America) to keep an 
English peoifie in a state of al^ect suljection, would 
-prove &tal in the end to the liberties of ^gland 
itself; that in the mean time this military system 
would lie as an oppressive burden upon the national 
finances; that it would constantly breed and feed 
new discusoons, fbU of heat and acrimony, leading 
possibly to a new series of wars ; and that foreign 
powers, whilst we continued in a state at once bur- 
dened and distracted, must at length obtain a decided 
superiorily over us. 'On what part of bis late publi* 
cation, or on what expression that might have escaped 
him in that work, is any man authorized to charge 
Mr. Burke with a contradiction to the line of his 
conduct and to the current of his doctrines on the 
American vrar? The pamphlet is in the hands of 
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his aooTiserB: let them pdnt out the patisage, if 
they oaa. 

Indeed, the author has been well sifted aud BCtu< 
tinized bis fnends. He is eveu called to an 
account for every jocular and light expression. A 
ludicrous pictnre which he made with regard to a 
passage in the speech of a late minister* has been 
brought up against him. That passage contained a 
lamentation for the loss of monarchy to the Ameri- 
cans, after they had separated from Great Britain. 
He thought it to be unseasonable, ill-judged, and ill- 
sorted with the drcumstances of all the parties. Mr. 
Burke, it seems, conadered it ridiculous to lament 
the loss of some monarch or other to a rebd people, 
at the moment they had forever quitted their alle- 
gianoe to theirs and our sovereign, at the time when 
thoy had broken off all connection with this nation 
and had allied themsdves with its enemies. He cer- 
tainly must have thought it open to ridicule; and 
now that it is recalled to his memory, (he had, 1 be- 
lieve, wholly forgotten the drcumstanoe,) he recol- 
lects that he did treat it with some levily. But is it 
a foir inference from a jest on this unseasonable lam- 
entation, that he was then an enemy to monarchy, 
either in this or in any other country ? The con- 
trary perhaps ought to be inferred, — if anything at 
aU can be signed from pleasantries good or bad. Is 
it for this reason, or for anything he has said or done 
rdative to the American war, that he is to eater in- 
to an aUianoe offensive and defensive with every re- 
bellion, in every country, under every circomstance, 
and raised upon whatever pretence? Is it because 
he did not wish the Americans to be subdued by 

* LocdliuiidawiMi 
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anus, that he must be inconsistent 'with himself, if 
he reprobates the conduct of those sodeties in Eu^ 
land, who, alleging no one act of tyrannj or oppres* 
non, and complaining of no hostile attempt against 
onr ancient laws, rights, and usages, are now endear- 
oring to work the destruction of the crown of this 
kingdom, and the whole of its Constitution ? Is he 
obliged, fh>m the concessions he wished to be made 
to &e colonies, to keep anj terms 'with those dubs 
and federations who hold out to us, as a pattern for 
imitation, the proceedings in ^France, in which a king, 
who had Toluntarilj and formally diTested himself of 
the right of taxation, and of all other species of arbi- 
trary power, has been dethroned ? Is it because Mr. 
Burke ivished to hare America rather conciliated 
than Tanquished, that he must wish well to the army 
of republics which are sot up in France, — a country 
wherdn not the people, but the monarch, 'was wholly 
on the defensiTe, (a poor, indeed, and feeble defen- 
siye,) to preserve mmt fragments of the royal author- 
ity against a determined and deq>erate body of con- 
spirators, whose olgect it was, 'with whatever certainty 
of crimes, with whatever hazard of war, and every 
other species of calamity, to annihilate the tehole of 
that authority, to level all ranks, orders, and distinc- 
tions in the state, and utterly to destroy property, 
not more by th^ acts thau in their principles ? 

Mr. Burke has been also reproached with an in- 
consistency^ between his late writings and his former 
conduct, because he had proposed in Parliament sev- 
eral economical, leading to several constitutional re- 
forms. Mr. Burke thought, with a minority of the 
House of Oommons, that the influence of the crown 
at one time was too great; but after his Majesty 
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had, by a gracious message, and seTeral sabseqaent 
acts of Parliament, reduced it to a standard 'which 
satisfied Mr. Fox himsdf, and, apparently at least, 
contented whoerer 'wished to go fiurthest in that re- 
duction, is Mir. Burke to allow that it would be right 
for us to proceed to indefinite lengths upon that sub- 
ject? that it 'would therefore be justifiable in a peo- 
ple owing allegianoe to a monardhy, and professing 
to maintain it, not to reduee, but wholly to take amy 
aO, prerogative and oS influence whatsoever? Must 
his having made, in virtue of a plan of economioal 
regulation, a reduction of the influence of the crown 
compel him to allow that it would be right in tiie 
Ikenoh or in us to bring a king to so abject a state 
as in fimction not to be so respectable as an under- 
sheriff, but in person not to differ from the condition, 
of a mere prisoner? One would think that such a 
thing as a medium bad never been heard of in the 
moral world. 

This mode of arguing from your having done any 
thing in a certain line to the necessity of doing entry 
thing has political consequences of other moment 
than those of a logical follaey. If no man can pro- 
pose any diminution or modification of an invidious 
or dangerous power or influence in government, 'with- 
out entitling friends turned into adversaries to argue 
him into the destruction of all prerogative, and to 
a spoliation of the whole patronage of royalty, 1 do 
not know what can more effectually deter persons 
of sober minds from engaging in smy refinm, nor 
how the worst enemies to the liberty of the subject 
could contrive any method more fit to bring all cor- 
rectives on the power of the crown into suspidon 
and disrepute. 
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If, say his aoonsers, the dread of too great inflw. 
eace in the crown of Great Britain oould jnetify the 
degree of retbim which he adopted, the dread of a 
retom under the despotism of a monardhy might jiiB> 
tify the people of France in going much farther, 
and reducing monardhy to its present nothing. — Mr. 
Burke does not allow that a safficient argument ad 
hmmm is inferable &om these premises. If the 
horror of the excesses of an absolute monarchy fhr- 
nishes a reason for abolishing it, no monarchy once 
absolute (aU have been so at one period or other) 
could erer be limited. It must be destroyed ; other- 
wise no way could be found to quiet the fears of 
those who were formerly subjected to that sway. 
But the principle of Mir. Burke’s proceeding ought 
to lead 1^ to a Texy dififer^t oondlueion, — to this 
condufflon, — that a monarcl^ is a thing perfectly 
susceptible of rdbrm, perfectly susceptible of a bal- 
ance of power, and that, when reformed and bal- 
anced, fixr a great country it is the best of all gorem- 
ments. The example of our country might have led 
France, as it has led him, to perceive that monarchy 
is not only recondlable to liberiy, but that it may be 
rendered a great and stable securily to its perpetual 
eqjoyment. No correctives which he proposed to the 
power of the crown oould lead him to approve of a 
plan of a republic (if so it may be reputed) whidi has 
no correctives, and whidi he believes to be incapable 
of admitting any. No principle of Mr. Burke’s con- 
duct or writings obliged him firom consistency to be- 
come an advocate fhr an exchange of misohielb; no 
principle of his oould compel him to justify the tmttin g 
up in the place of a mitigated monaxohy a new and fsw 
more deq)otio power, under which there is no trace 
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of liberty, except 'what appears in confosion and in 
aime. 

Mr. Burke does not admit that the &ction predom* 
iuant in France hare abolished their monarohy, and 
the orders of their state, from any dread of arMtrary 
power that lay heavy on the minds of the people, 
it is not very long sinoe he has been in that oountiy. 
Whilst there he conversed with many descriptions of 
its inhabitants. A few persons of rank did, he allows, 
discover strong and manifest tokens of sndh a spirit 
of liberty as might be expected one day to break all 
bounds. Snch gentlemen have since had more reason 
to repent of their want of foresi^t than I hope aiqr 
of the same class will ever have in this country. But 
this Binrit 'was fhr from general, even amongst the gen- 
tlemen. As to the lower orders, and those little above 
them, in whose name the present powers domineer, 
they were fhr from discovering any sort of dissatis&o- 
tion with the power and prerogatives of the crown. 
That 'vain people were rather proud of them: they 
rather despised the English fi>r not having a monardh 
possessed of such hi|^ and perfect authority. The^ 
had felt nothing fixnn iMre* d» ecuSuL The Bastile 
could insi^ no horrors into tAem. This vras a treat 
for thdr betters. It was by art and impulse, it ‘was 
by the sinister use made of a season of scarcity, it 
was under an infinitely di'vereifiled succession of wick- 
ed pretences wholly foreign to the question of mon- 
ardiy or aristocrat^, that thu ligjit people were in- 
spired ‘with their present rqdiit of levelling. Their 
oldvanity was led art to take another turn: it'was 
dazzled and seduced by militaxy liveiies, cotficades, 
and epaulets, until the Frendh pqpalace was led to 
become the willing, but still the proud and thou^t- 
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less, instmmeiit and victim of another domination. 
Neither did that people despise or hate or fear their 
nohQiiy : on the oontraiy, Aey valued themselves on 
the generous qualities vrMdh distinguished the chie& 
of their nation. 

So fiir as to the attack on Mr. Burke in conse- 
quence of his refhrms. 

To shov that he has in his last publication aban- 
doned those principles of liberty which have given 
energy to his youth, and in spite of his censors will 
afiford repose and consolation to his dedLining age, 
those who have thought proper in Parliament to de- 
clare against bis book ought to have produced some- 
thing in it which directly or indirectly militates with 
any rational plan of free government. It is something 
ertraordinaiy, that they whose memories have so well 
served them with regard to li^t and ludicroxis ex- 
pressions, which years had consigned to oblivion, 
should not have been able to quote a single passage 
in a piece so latdy published, which contradicts any- 
thing he has Ibimerly ever said in a style either ludi- 
crous or serious. They quote his former speeches 
and bis Ibtmer votes, but not one syllable £rom the 
book. It is only by a collation of the one vrith the 
other that the allied moonsistenoy can be established. 
But as they are unable to cite any such contradictory 
passage, so neither can they show anything in the 
general tendency and spirit of the whole work un&- 
vorable to a rational and (^nerous sjurit of liberty ; 
unless a warm (q>position to the Eqdrit of levelling, to 
the q^t of impiety, to the sprit of proscription, plun- 
der, murder, and oannibalis^ be adverse to the true 
principles of freedom. 

The author of that bo(& is supposed to have passed 
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from extreme to extreme; but he has always kepi 
himself in a medium. This charge is not so wonder- 
ful. It is in the nature of things, that thej who are in 
the centre of a (drtde should appear directly opposed 
to those who view them frrom any part of the drcum 
ferenoe. In that middle point, howerer, he will still 
remain, though he may hear people who tbemselTeB 
nm beyond Aurora and the Ganges cry out that he 
is at the extremity of the West. 

In the same debate "Mi. Burke was rquesented 
Mr. Box as arguing in a manner which imfdied that 
the British Constitution could not be defended, but by 
abasing aU republics andent and modem. He said 
nothing to give the least ground for sudi a censure. 
He nerer abused aU republics. He has neyer pro- 
fessed himself a Mend or an enemy to republics or to 
monarchies in the abstract. He thought that the cir- 
oumstances and habits of every country, which it is 
always perilous and productive of the greatest calami- 
ties to force, are to decide upon the form of its govern- 
ment. There is nothing in his nature, his temper, or 
his fecolties which should make him an enemy to any 
r^ublio, modem or andent. Bar from it. He has 
studied the fonn and spirit of r^mblios very early in 
life ; he has studied them with great attention, and 
with a mind undisturbed by afifeetion or prejudice. 
He is, indeed, convinced that the sdence of govern- 
ment would be poorly cultivated without that study. 
But the result in his mind feom that investigation has 
been and is, that ndther Eng^d nor France, with- 
out infinite detriment to them, as well in the event as 
in tile experiment, could be brought into a xqmbli- 
can form; but that everything r^blioan which can 
be introduced with aafety into dthw of them must be 
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built upon a monanAy, — built upon a real, not a 
nominal monarchy, as its essmtud basis ; that all sncih 
institutions, ‘whether aiistocratio or democratic, must 
originate from their crown, and in all their proceed- 
ings must refer to it ; that by the energy of that main- 
spring alone those republican parts must be set in ac- 
tion, and from thence must derive their whole legal 
effect, (aa amongst us they actually do,) or the whole 
will ^ into confilsion. These republican members 
have no other point but the crown in which they can 
possibly unite. 

This is the opinion expressed in Mr. Burke’s bpok. 
He has never 'varied in &at opnion since he 'came 'to-' 
years of discretion. But surely, if at any time of his 
life he had entertained other notions, (which, how- 
ever, he has never held or professed to hold,) the 
horrible calamities brought upon a great people by 
the 'wild attempt to force thmr country into a repul^ 
lie mig^t be more tiian sufficient to undeceive bis 
imderstanding, and to free it forever from such de- 
structive fuunes. He is certain that many, even in 
France, have been made 8i(^ of their theories by th^ 
very success m realizing them. 

To fortify the imputation of a desertion from his 
priuoiples, his constant attempts to reform abuses 
have been brought forward. It is true, it has been 
the business of his strength to reform abuses in gov- 
ernment, and his last feeble efforts are employed in 
a struggle against them. Politically he has lived in 
that element ; politically he 'will die in it. Before he 
departs, I wiU admit &r him that he deserves to have 
all his titles of merit brought forth, as they have been, 
fhr grounds of condemnation, if one word justifying 
or supporting abuses of any sort is to be found in 
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that book which has kindled so much indignation in 
the mind of a great man. On the contrary, it qKires 
no existing abuse. Its very purpose is to make war 
with abuses, — not, indeed, to make war with the dead, 
but with those which live, and flourish, and reign. 

The pwrfote for which the abuses of government 
are brought into view forms a very material consid- 
eration in the mode of treating them. The oomr 
plaints of a friend are things very different from the 
invectives of an enemy. .The charge of abuses on the 
late monarchy of Irance was not intended to lead to 
its reformation, but to justify its destruction. They 
who have raked into all history for the fruits of kings, 
and who have aggravated every fruit they have fbund, 
have acted consistently, because they acted as ene* 
mies. No man can be a friend to a tempered monar- 
dhy who bears a decided hatred to monarchy itself. 
He, who, at the present time, is frvorable or even 
fair to that system, must act towards it as towards a 
with frailties who is under the prosecution of 
implacable foes. 1 think it a duty, in that case, not 
to fafln-mft the public mind against the obnoxious 
person by any exaggeration of bis fruits. It is our 
duty rather to palliate bis errors and defects, or to 
cast them into the shade, and industriously to bring 
forward any good qualities that he may happen to 
possess. But when tire man is to be amended, and 
by amendment to be preserved, then tiie line of dufy 
takes another direction. When his safety is effectu- 
ally provided for, it then becomes the office of a 
frtflnd to urge his fruits and vices with all the miergy 
of enlightened affection, to paint them in their most 
vivid .colors, and to bring the moral patient to a 
better habit. Thus I think with regard to individu- 
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als ; thns I think with regard to andent and respected 
governments and orders of men. A spirit of reforma- 
tion is never more consistent with itself than when 
it refuses to be rendered tixe means of destruction. 

1 suppose that enough is said upon these heads of 
accusation. One more I had nearly forgotten, but 1 
diall soon dispatch it. The author of the itefleo* 
tions, in the opening of the last Parliament, entered 
on the journals of the House of Commons a motion 
fat a remonstrance to the crown, which is substan- 
tially a defence of the preceding Parliament, that had 
been dissolved under displeasure. It is a defence of 
Mr. Fox. It is a defence of the Whigs. By what 
connection of ai^^ument, by what association of ideas, 
this apdogy for Mr. Fox and his party is by liiwi and 
them brou^t to criminate his and their apologist, I 
cannot easily divine. It is true that Mr. Burke re- 
ceived no previous encouragement from Mr. Fox, 
nor any the least countenance or support, at the time 
when the motion was made, firom him or from any 
gentleman of the party, — one only excepted, from 
whose Mendship, on that and on o^er occasions, he 
derives an honor to which he must be dull indeed to 
be insensible.* If that remonstrance, therefore, was 
a false or feeble defence of the measures of the party, 
they were in no wise affected by it. It stands on the 
journals. This secures to it a peimandice which the 
author cannot expect to any other work of his. Let 
it q)eak for itsdf to the present age and to all pos- 
terity. The party had no concern in it; and it can 
never be quoted against them. But in the late de- 
bate it was produced, not to clear the party from 
an improper defence in which thty had no sharo, but 

*Hr. Windham. 
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for the Mnd purpose of insmuatiug an inconsistenoy 
between the principles of Mr. Burke’s defenoe of the 
dissolved Parliament and those on which he proceed- 
ed in his late Beflections on Prance. 

It requires great ingenuily to make out such a 
parallel between the two cases as to found a dharge 
of inconsistency in the prindples assumed in arguing 
the one and the other. What relation had Mr. Poz’s 
India Bill to the Oonstitution of Prance 7 What re- 
lation had that Oonstitution to the question of right 
in an House of Commons to give or to withhold its 
confidence from ministers, and to state that opinion 
to the crown 7 What had this discussion to do with 
Mr. Burke’s idea in 1784 of the ill consequences 
which must in the end arise to the crown from set- 
ting up the commons at large as an opposite interest 
to the commons in Parliament 7 What has this dis- 
cussion to do with a recorded warning to the people 
of their rashly forming a predpitate judgment against 
their representatives 7 What had Mr. Bnrke’s opin- 
ion of the danger of introdudng new theoretic lan- 
guage, unknown to the records of the kingdom, and 
calculated to ezdte vexatious questions, into a Par- 
liamentary proceeding, to do with the Prenoh Assem- 
bly, which defies all precedent, and places its whole 
^ory in realizing what had been thought the most 
visionary theories 7 What had this in common with 
the abolition of the Prendi monardiy, or with the 
prindples upon whidh the English j^olution was 
justified,— a Bevolution in whidi Parliament, in all 
its acts and all its dedarations, religioudy adheres to 
*<the form of sound words,” without ezduding foanx 
private discussions sudi twins of art as may serve to 
conduct an inquiry for which none but private pe(^ 
yoL. xy. 8 
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sons are responsible 7 These were the topics of Mr. 
Burke’s proposed remonstrance ; all of which topics 
suppose the existence and mutnal relation of onr 
three estates, — as wdl as the relation of the East 
TnHin. Company to the crown, to Parliament, and to 
the pecoliar laws, rights, and usages of the people of 
Hlndostan. What reference, I say, had these topics 
to the Constitution of Prance, in which there is no 
king, no lords, no commons, no India Company to 
iiyure or support, no Indian emi^ to govern or op- 
press 7 What rektion had all or any of these, or any 
question which could arise between the prerogatives 
of the crown and the privileges of Parliament, with 
the censure of those &ctious persons in Great Britain 
whom Mr. Burke states to be engaged, not in fiivor of 
privilege against prerogative, or of prerogative against 
privilege, but in an open attempt against our crown 
and our Parliament, against onr Constitution in 
Church and State, against all the parts and orders 
which compose the one and the other? 

No persons were more fiercriy active against Mr. 
Fox, and against the measures of the House of Com- 
mons dissolved in 1784, whirii Mr. Burke defends in 
that remonstranoe, than several of those revolution- 
makers whom Mr. Burke condemns alike in his re- 
monstrance and in his book. These revolutionists, 
indeed, may be well thought to vary in their conduct. 
He is, however, far from accusing them, in this vari- 
ation, of the smallest degree of inoonsiBtenqr. He is 
persuaded that they are totally indifferent at which 
end they b^;in the demolition of the Constitution. 
Some are for commencing thrir operations with the 
destruction of the dvil powers, in order the better 
to pull down the eodesiastioal, — some wish to begin 
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with the eocleEdastioal, in order to facilitate the ruin 
of the civil ; some would destroy the House of Oom* 
mons through the crown, some the crown throng 
the House of Gonunons, and some would overturn 
both the one and the other throng what they call 
the people. But I bdieve that this iigured writer will 
think it not at all inconsistent with his present duty 
or with his former life strenuously to oppose all the 
various partisans of destruction, let them begin where 
or when or how they will. Ho man would set his 
fuse more determinedly against those who should 
attempt to deprive them, or any description of men, 
of the rights they possess. No man would be more 
steady in preventing them from abusing those rights 
to the destruction of that happy order under whidh 
they ei\ioy them. As to their title to anything fur- 
ther, it ought to be grounded on the proof they give 
of the safety with which power may be trusted in 
their hands. When they attempt without disguise, 
not to win it from our affections, but to force it from 
our fears, they show, in the character of thdr means 
of obtaining it, the use they would make of their do- 
minion. That writer is too well read in men not to 
know how often the desire and design of a tyrannic 
domination lurks in the claim of an extravagant lib- 
erty. Perhaps in the beginning it aboaya displays 
itself in that manner. No man has ever affected 
power which he did not hope from the &vor of the 
eriating government in any other mode. 

The attacks on the author's consistenoy relative to 
France are (however grievous they may be to his 
fbelings) in a great d^ree external to him and to 
us, and comparatively of little moment to the people 
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of England. The substantial charge upon him is 
Gonceming his doctrines retire to the Bevolution 
of 1688. Here it is that they vho spealc in the 
name of the party haTO thought proper to censure 
him the most lou^y and with the greatest asperity. 
Here they Ihsten, and, if they are right in their fhci, 
with sufficient judgment in their selection. If he be 
guilty in this point, he is equally blamable, whether 
he is consistent or not. If he endeavors to delude 
his countrymen by a false representation of the spirit 
of that leading event, and of the true nature and ten- 
ure of the government formed in consequence of it, 
he is deeply responsible, he is an enemy to the free 
Oenstitution of the kingdom. But he is not guilly 
in any sense. I maintain that in his Befleotions he 
has stated the Bevdlution and the Settlement upon 
their true principles of legal reason and constitutional 
prdicy. 

BQs authorities are the acts and declarations of 
Parliament, gpven in their proper words. So ffir as 
these go, nothing can be added to what he has quot- 
ed. ■ The question is, whether he has imderstood 
them lightly. 1 think they speak jJain enough. 
But we must now see whether he proceeds with other 
authority than his own constructions, and, if he does, 
on what sort of authority he proceeds. In this part, 
his defence will not be made by argument, but by 
wager of law. He takes his compurgators, his vouch- 
ers, his guaranties, along with him. 1 know that 
he will not be satisfied with a justification proceeding 
on general reasons of policy. He must be defended 
on party grounds, too, or Ms cause is not so tenable 
as I wid it to appear. It must be made out for him 
not only that in his construction of these public acts 
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and monuments he conforms himself to the rules of 
Mr, legal, s^d lo^cal interpretalion, but it must be 
proved that his construction is in perfect harmony 
with that of the andent Whigs, to whom, against 
the sentence of the modem, on his part, 1 here 
appeal. 

This July it will be twenly-siz years* since he 
became connected with a man whose memory will 
ever be predous to En^shmen of all parties, as long 
as the ideas of honor and virtue, public and private, 
are understood and cherished in this nation. That ' 
memory will be kept alive with particular veneration 
by aU rational and honorable Whigs. Mr. Burke 
entered into a connection with that party through 
that man, at an age M from raw and immature, — at 
those years when men are all they are ever likdy to 
become, — when he was in the prime and vigor of his 
life, — when the powers of his understanding, accord- 
in g to their standard, were at the best, his memory 
ezerdsed, his judgment formed, and bis reading 
much fresher in the recollection and much readier 
in the application than now it is. He was at that 
tiirift as likdy as most men to know what were Whig 
and what were Tory prindples. He was in a situa- 
tion to discern what sort of Whig prindples they 
entertained with whom it was his widi to form an 
eternal connection. Foolish he would have -been at 
that time of life (more foolish than any man who 
undertakes a public trust would be thought) to ad- 
here to a cause which he, amongst all those who 
were engaged in it, had the least sanguine hopes of 
as a road to power. 

There are who remember, that, on the removal of 
• Jal7 im. 
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the Whigs in the year 1766, he was as free to choose 
another connection as any man in the kingdom. To 
put himself out of the way of the negotiations which 
were then carrying on very eagerly and throngh 
many ohannelB with the Earl of Ohatham, he went 
to il^and very soon after the change of ministry, 
and did not return until the meeting of Parliament. 
He was at that time free fn>m anything which looked 
like an engagement. He was further free at the d&> 
sire of his Mends ; for, the very day of his return, 
the Marquis of Bockingham wi^ed him to accept an 
employment under the new system. He bdieves he 
might hare had such a situation ; but again he cheer* 
Mly took his &te with the party. 

It would be a serious imputation upon the pru- 
dence of my Mend, to have made even sudi trivial 
sactifices as it was in his power to make for princi- 
ples which he did not truly embrace or did not per- 
fectly understand. In either case the folly would 
have been great. The question now is, whether, 
when he first practically professed Whig principles, 
he understood what prindples he professed, and 
whether in his book he has faithfiilly expressed 
them. 

When he entered into the Whig party, he did not 
conceive that th^ pretended to any discoveries. 
Thqr did not afifoct to be better Whigs than those 
were who lived in the days in which principle was 
put to the test Some of the Whigs of those days 
were then living. Th^y were what the Whigs had 
been at the Bevolution, — what they had been during 
the reign of Queen Anme, — what they had been at 
the accession of the present royal ftonily. 

What they were at those periods is to be seen. It 
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rarely happens to a party to have the opportunity of 
a dear, authentic, recorded declaration of their polit- 
ical tenets upon the subject of a great constitutional 
event like that of the Bovolution. The Whigs had 
that opportunity, — or to speak more properly, they 
made it. The impeachment of Dr. Sadhever^ was 
imdertaken by a Whig ministry and a Whig House 
of Oommons, and carried on before a prevalent and 
steady mtgority of Whig peers. It was carried on for 
the express purpose of stating the true groimds and 
piindples of the Bevolution, — what the Oommons 
emphatically called their fomdoHon. It was carried 
on for the purpose of condemning the prindples on 
which the Bevolution was first opposed and after- 
wards calumniated, in order, by a juridical sentence 
of the highest autiiotity, to confirm and fix Whig 
prindples, as th^ had operated both in the redst- 
ance to King James and in the subsequent settle- 
ment, and to fix them in the extent and with the 
limitations with which it was meant they should be 
understood by posterity. The ministers and mana- 
gers for the Ooimnons were persons who had, many 
of them, an active share in the Bevolution. Most 
of tiiem had seen it at an age capable of reflection. 
The grand event, and aU the discussions which led 
to it and followed it, were then alive in the memory 
and conversation of all men. The managers for the 
Oommons must be supposed to have spoken on that 
sulject the prevalent ideas of the leading party in 
the Oommons, and of the Whig ministry. TJndoubt- 
edly they spoke also their own private opnions ; and 
the private opinions of sudi men are not without 
weight. They wore not wnbratOeB doetorea, men who 
had studied a free Oonstitution only in its anatomy 
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and upcm dead systems. They knev it alive aad in 
action. 

In this proceeding the Whig prindples, as applied 
to the Bevolntion and Settlement, are to be found, 
or they are to be found nowhere. I wish the Wliig 
readers of this Appeal first to tom to Mr. Burke’s Be- 
fleclions, &om page 20 to page 60,* and then to attend 
to rlie following extracts tcota. the trial of Dr. Saohev* 
erell. After this, they will consider two things: first, 
whether the doctrine in Mr. Burke’s Befleotions be 
consonant to that of the Whigs of that period ; and, 
secondly, whether they choose to abandon the princio 
pies which belonged to the progenitors of some of 
them, and to the predecessors of them all, and to 
learn new principles of Whiggism, imported from 
France, and disseminated in this counixy from Dia* 
sentmg pulpts, from Federation societies, and from 
the pamphlets, which ^(as containing the political 
creed of those synods) are iudustriouriy drcnlated 
in all parts of the two kingdoms. This is their af- 
fhir, and they will make their option. 

These new Whigs hold that the sovereignly, wheth> 
w exercised by one or many, did not only originate 
^m^the people, (a -position not denied nor worth 
denying or assenting to^) but that in the people the 
same sovereignty constantly and unalienably resides ; 
that the people may lawfitily depose kings, not only 
for misconduct, but without any misconduct at all ; 
that they may set up any new fashion of government 
for themselves, or continue without any government, 
at their pleasure ; that the people are essentially their 
own rule, and their will the measure of their conduct ; 
that the tenure of magistracy is not a proper subject 

* WoAt, YoL m. pp. S61 -S76, pceseat edidoB. 
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of contract, because magistrates hare duties, but no 
rights ; and that, if a contract facto is made with 
them in one age, allowing that it l^ds at all, it only 
binds those who are immediately oonoemed in it, but 
does not pass to posterily. These doctrines concern- 
ing people (a term which they are &r fh>m accu- 
rately defining, but by which, firam many drcumstan- 
ces, it is plain enough they mean their own fkction, 
if they should grow, by early arming, by trea(fiiery, 
or violence, into the prevailing force) tend, in my 
opinion, to the utter subversion, not only of all gov- 
ernment, in all modes, and to all stable securities to 
rational fireedom, but to aU the rules and principles 
of morality itself. 

I assert that the ancient Whigs hdd doctrines to- 
tally different &om those I have last mentioned. I 
assert, that the foundations laid down by the Com- 
mons, on the trial of Dr. Sacheverell, for justif^g the 
Sevolution of 1688, are the very same laid down in 
Mr. Burke’s Beflections, — that is to say, a breach 
of the origvntd eontract^ implied and expressed in the 
Constitution of this country, as a scheme of govern- 
ment fundamentally and inviolably fixed in Sing, 
Lords, and Commons ; — that the fundamental subver- 
sion of this ancient Constitution, by one of its parts, 
having been attempted, and in efi^ acoomplisbed, 
justified the Bevolution; — that it was justified onlp 
upon the neee^ity of the case, as the cmly means left 
for the recovery of that acuiecdi Constitution formed 
by the original eontraet of the British state, as w^ as 
for the fiiture preservation of the earn government. 
These are the points to be proved. 

A general opening to the charge agtdnst Dr. Saob- 
everell was made by the attorney-general, Sir John 
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lilontagae; but as there is nothing in that opening 
speech whidh tends Ter7 accurately to settle the prin- 
ciple upon which the l^gs proceeded in the prose- 
cution, (the plan of the speech not requiring it,) I 
proceed to that of Mr. Ledunere, the manager, who 
spoke next after him. The following are extracts, 
given, not in the exact order in which they stand in 
the printed trial, but in that whidh is thought most 
fit to bring the ideas of the Whig Oommons distinctly 
under our view. 


Mr. LaSmere.* 

"It becomes an mda^auiMe duty upon us, who 
appear in the name and on the behalf of all the comt- 
mons of Great Britain, not only to demand your Lord- 
ships’ justice on such a criminal, [Dr. Saoheverell,] 
hut deaerly mi openly to a»»ert ofur fomiatiom.** 

" The nature of our Oonstitution is that of a IwUted 
monanAy, whereiu the supreme power is communi 
Gated and divided between Queen, Lords, and Oomr 
mons, though the executive power and ad- 
tani^ ministration be wholly in the crown. The 
terms of such a Oonstitution do not only 
suppose, but express, an original contract 
xh«»iiM«on- crown and the people, whidi 

^J^c^c^prome power was (by mutual consent, 
and not by accident) limited and lodged in 
ojgate more hands than one. And the m^orm 
xtoasad qf nuA a OontUtuHon for to 

c«|g«“y » numy aget^ without any fundamental Aanytt 
dmontbratet to your Lordthept the eontim- 
aneeefAatameoowIrailt. 

swcgLiwt. « The oonsequenoes of such a frame of 

• Stats Trial*, Yd. Y. p. 651. 
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govominent are obvious: That the Zotos 
are the rule to both, the common measure 
of the power of the crown and of the obedi- wot- 
enoe of the euljeot ; and if the executive part endeav- 
ors the auhenion and total degtruedon qfdu 
govmanmti the original contract is thereb7 
broke, and the right of allegiance ceases; 
that part of the government thus fmdamm- «<»■ 
taSy injured hath a ri^t to save or recover 
that Oonstituiion in which it had an original interest.” 

“ The neeeetcarymeamCyfiMi is the phrase wndi 
used b7 the Oommons in their first article) 
are words made ch<fioe of b7 them mOi '(he ennkm. 
greateet caution. Those means are described (in the 
preamble to their charge) to be, that glorious en- 
terprise which his late Mtgesty undertook, with an 
armed force, to deliver this kingdom from Popet7 
and arbitrar7 power ; the concnirence of man7 sn^ 
jects of the realm, who came over with him in that 
enterprise, and of man7 others, of aU rankt and ordert, 
who appeared in arms in inan7 parts of the kingdom 
in aid of that enterprise. 

These were the meane that brought about tlie 
Bevolution ; and which the act that passed soon after, 
dedaring (he rights and liberties su^eety and set- 
(Ung (he sueeession of (he erouny intends, when his late 
Mrgesty is therein called (he glorious mstrument qf do- 
Uooring (he kingdom ; and whidi the Oommons, in the 
last part of their first article, express b7 the word 
resistance. 

« But the Oommoiu, who will never be gswj^ 
unmindfiil of the aUegianoe of the sul^ects 
to the croon of this realm, judged it high]^ ^ ' 
incumbent upon Ihem, out of regard to the "g"^*)** 
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teffeljf of her Megestfe pereon and ffoverrmenty and 
the aneieni and legal (hnsbiiation <f this kingdomy 
to call that resistaace the neeeetarg means ; therein 
plainly founding that power, of right and resist* 
auce, which was exercised by the people at the time 
of the happy Revolution, and which the duties of 
aeff-preeervation and religion called them to, vpon Ihe 
NEOESSITTcf the case, and at the same time effed/a- 
eiSg seewwg her Mofestfs govemmenty and the dm 
dBL^imee cf aU her sedfects” 

nature of such an origmoi eontraet 
Sb pm^ government proves that there is not only 
a power in the peojde, who have inherited 
its freedom, to assert ^eir own title to it, 
but they are bound in duly to transmit the 
soma Constitution to their posterity also.” 

Hr. Lechmere made a second speedi. Notwith* 
standing the clear and satisfactoiy manner in which 
he delivered himself in his first, upon this arduous 
question, he thinks himself bound again distinctly to 
assert the same fimndation, and to justify the Revo- 
lution on the ease qf neeessitg only, upon principles 
perfectly coinciding with those laid down in Mr. 
Burke’s letter on the French afibirs. 


Mr. Leehmere. 

mon’Suwr Lordships were acquainted, in 

opening the charge, with how great eaution, 
nnh^to and with what xu^elgned regard to her M^ 
esfy and her government, and to the duty and 
of her subjects, the Commons uutde 
(hdoe of the words neeessary means to express the re* 
sistaace that was made use of to bring about Ihe Rev* 
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olutioa, and with the oondemning of which the Doctor 
is charged by this article : not doubting but that the 
honor and justice of that resistance, the neemity 

t%at ease, and to which edone we have stn/aSy oonjm^ 
ouarsdves, when duly considered, would con- 
firm and strengthen* and be understood to 
be an efibctual securily of the ftnftgiii.nftA of 
the subject to the crown of this realm, m 
mery other ease where there is not the seme SrtSuoiL 
neeessiby ; and that the right of the people 
to self-^enee, and preservation ef their IzSsrttM, ly re- 
sistanee as their last remedy, is the result qf a ease cf 
sueh WECEBBiTT ONLY, 0^ hy which the oeiqinal 
COSTSACT lebween Jemg and people is Iroke. This was 
theprineiple laid down and coerried through aJd that was 
saidwiih respect to JhLEaiANCE! omd on "WmcB FOtm- 
DATION, in the name and on the lehalf of cM the eom- 
mans of Great Sritam, we assert omd jwstfy that re- 
sistanee hy wMeh the late happy Bewhaion was brought 
ehowtJ* 

“ It appears to your Lordships and the world, that 
hreoiking the origmoA eordraM hetween Idmg and people 
were the words made choice of by that House of Oom- 
mons,” (the House of Oommons which oiigmated the 
Declaration of Bight,) “ with the greedetA ddiberatim 
and judgment, and t^prored of by your Lordships, in 
that first and fundamental step made towards the re- 
eetcAHshment of the government, which had receiTed so 
great a shock firom the evil counsels which had been 
given to that unfortunate prince.” 

Sir John Hawles, anoiher of the managers, follows 
the steps of his brethren, positivdy affirming the 
doctrine of non-resistanoe to goveixunent to be tiie 
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general moral, rdigioos, and political role fbr the 
sal(jeet, and justifying tiie Bevolution on the same 
ptindpie with Mr. Burke, — that is, oa on exertion 
from neeemtj/. Indeed, he canies tiie doctrine on 
the general idea of non-resistance much tiirther than 
Mr. Burke has done, and full as &r as it can per- 
haps be supported by any duly of perfeet dbliffotion, 
howcTer noble and heroic it may be in many cases to 
sn£^ death rather than disturb the tranquillify of 
our country. 


Sir John BmoUt.* 

Oertainly it must be granted, that the doctrine 
that commands obedience to the supreme power, 
ihavgh cn ikb/tg» eorixwry to Nature, even to suffer 
death, which is the hipest iigustice that can be done 
a man, rather than make an opposition to the su- 
preme power Qs reasonaUef], because the death of 
one or some few private persons is a less evil than 
SisbuS>ing ih» vhole gooemamlt! that law must needs 
be understood to forbid the doing or saying anything 
to disturb the government, the rather because the 
obeying tiiat law cannot be pretended to be against 
Nature: and the Doctor’s refhsing to obey that im- 
plidt law is the reason fer which he is now prose- 
cuted; though he would have it believed that the 
reason he is now prosecuted was for the doctrine he 
asserted of obedience to the supreme power ; which 
ha might have preached as long as he had pleased, 
and the Oommons would have taken no offence at it, 

* Pkige 676. 

• t The woids neoeasaiy to the completioa of the sentence are 'want* 
ing in the printed trial,— hat riie oonstmetum of the sentence, as wril 
as the foregoing part of the qweeih, jnstity’ the insertion of some sneli 
supplementel words as the above. 
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if he had stopped there, and not have taken upon 
him, on that pretence or occasion, to hare oast odious 
colors upon the Bevolution.*’ 

General Stanhope was among the managers. He 
b^ins his speedi by a reference to the opnion of his 
felloT-managers, whitdi he hoped had put beyond all 
doubt the limits and qualifications that the Commons 
had placed to their doctrines oonoeming the Bevolu- 
tion; yet, not satisfied mth this general reference, 
after condemning the prindple of non-resistance, 
which is asserted in the sermon unthmct anff exaction, 
and rtating, that, under the q>eoious pretence of 
preaching a peaceable doctrine, Saoheverdl and the 
Jacobites meant, in reality, to excite a rebdlion in 
&yor of the Flretender, he explicitly limits his ideas 
of resistance with the bound^es laid down by his 
ocdleagnes, and by Mr. Burke. 

Qmemd ^amhope. 

The Constitution of England is found- 
ed upon oompaet; and the subjects of this 
kingdom hove, in their several public and 
priyate capacitieB, as legal a title to what are tiidr 
rights hj law as a prince to the possesdon of his 
orown. 

« Your Lordships, and most that hear me, are wit* 
nesses, and must remember the neeess&ies of Ihose 
times whuh brought about the Beyolution : 
that «o a&er remedy was left to preserve 
our rdigion and Uberties ; lAat resistanae 
teas necessary, and wauqwnSy yuat.” 

« Had the Doctor, in the remaining part of his 
sermon, preached up peace, quietness, and the like, 
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and shown how happy we are under her M^esty’s 
administration, and exhorted obedience to it, he had 
never been called to answer a charge at your Lord* 
ships’ bar. But the tenor of all his subsequent dis- 
course is one continued inTective against the gorem- 
ment.” 

Mr. Walpole (afterwards Sir Bobert) was one of 
the managers on this occasion. He was an honorable 
man and a sound Whig. He was not, as the Jaco- 
bites and discontented Whigs of his time have repre- 
sented him, and as ill-informed people still represent 
him, a prodigal and corrupt minister. They charged 
him, in their libels and seditioiis conversations, as 
having first reduced corruption to a system. Such 
was their cant. But he was &r from governing by 
corruption. He governed by party attachments, 
^e charge of systematic corruption is less applicable 
to him, perhaps, than to any minister who ever served 
the crown tor so great a length of time. He gained 
over very few firom the opposition. Without being a 
genius of the first class, he was an intdligent, pru- 
dent, and safe minister. He loved peace, and he 
hdped to communicate the same disposition to na- 
tions at least as warlike and restless as that in which 
he had the chief direction of affiiirs. Though he 
served a master who was fond of martial fiune, he 
kept all the estid>lishments very low. The land tax 
continued at two shillings in the pound for the great- 
er part of his administration. Ibe other impositions 
were moderate. The profound repose, the equal lib- 
erly, the firm protection of just laws, during the long 
period of bis power, were tiie principal causes of that 
proq>eri1y which afterwards took such rEq>id strides 
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towards perfection, and whidh ftunished to this nar 
tion abni^ to acquire the militaiy ^017 which it has 
since obtained, as well as to bear the burdens, the 
cause and consequence of that warlike reputation. 
With manj 'virtues, public and private, he had his 
fhults; but his &ults were supe^dal. A careless, 
coarse, and over-&mOiar slyle of discourse, 'without 
sufiddent regard to persons or occasions, and an td- 
most total want of political decorum, were the errors 
bj which he 'was most hurt in the public opinion, 
and those through which his enemies obtained the 
greatest advantage over him. But justice must be 
done. The prudence, steadiness, and -vigilance of 
that man, joined to the greatest possiUe lenily in his 
uharaoter and his politics, preserved the crown to this 
royal &aiily, and, with it, their laws and liberties to 
this country. Walpole bad no other plan of defence 
for the Bevolution than that of the other managers,, 
and of Mr. Burke; and he gives ftiU as little counter 
nance to any arbitrary attempts, on the part of rest* 
less and &ctiou8 men, for framing new governments 
according to their fimcies. 

Mf. "WclIfoU. 

"Besistanoe is nowhere enacted to- be- <»»<*« »•. 
legal, but subjected, by all the laws now in 
being, to the greatest penalties. ’Tie what 
is not, caxmot, nor ou^t ever to be de- 
scribed, or affirmed in any positi-ve law, to be ezcos- 
ablo ; when, and upon what occa- 

oons, it may be ezerdsed, no man can fbresee ; and 
mghA neoer to h$ thought hut whm an utter sui- 
vertion of the laae qf the reaba threateno the whole 
frame ef a Ctnstftutibn, and no reSreee cam, aOurvsue 

YOU IT. s 
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J» hoped for. It therefore does and migTit forener to 
stand, in the eye and letter of the law, as tiie higher 
(ffenee. But heoause any man, or party of men, may 
not, out of folly or wantonness, commit treason, or 
make their own disooutents, iU ptindides, or dis- 
gnised afifoctions to another interest, a pretence to 
resist the supreme power, wiU it follow 
thence that the vtimoet meeeeitg ought 
not to engage a nation m ^ own d^enos /or 


Sir Joseph Jekyl was, as I have always heard and 
hdiered, as nearly as any individual could be, the 
very standard of Whig principles in his age. He was 
a learned and an able man ; Ml of honor, integrity, 
and pnhlic aprit; no lover of innovation ; nor die* 
posed to change his solid prindides for the giddy 
fuhion of the hour. Let xu hear this Whig. 


<* In clearing up and vindicating the jus* 
tice of the Revolution, which was the sec* 
ond thing proposed, it is far from the intent 


of the Commons to state the Irndte and lomde of the 
subject's submission to the sovereign. That which 
the law hath been wisdy silent in, the Commons de- 
sire to be silent in too ; nor will they put any case 
of a justifiable resistance, but that of the Revolution 
only: and they permade ihmtd/oea that ih/e doing rigH 
to that reeutanee will le to far from promting popular 
Ueente or ooiffusion, that it vM have a eotOrary effeet, 
and be a meant qf eetUing men’t wdndt m the love qf 
AMmflw and venmtUon for tils hm; to rescue and 
secure whi<fii was the ONLY mm and in 
aon. ten/ion<fiikoeee(meernedin&atreti8tainee.** 
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Dr. StK^everdl’s counsel defended Mm on tMs 
indnciple, namely, — that, Tbilst he enforced &om 
the pMpit the general doctrine of non-resistance, he 
was not obliged to take notice of the theoretic limits 
wMch onght to modify that doctrine. Sir Joseph 
J^l, in his reply, whilst he controTcrts its applicsr 
tion to the Doctor’s defence, fhlly admits and even 
enforces the prindple itself, and supports the Devo- 
lution of 1688 , as he and all the managers had done 
before, exactly upon the same grounds on wMdi Mr. 
Burke has built, in his Deflections on the Drench 
Devolution. 


Sir Jbiqah Jekyl. 

"If the Doctor had pretended to have 
stated the particular bounds and limits of 
non-resistance, and told the people in what anoa. 
oases they mi^t or might not resist, he vmtld have 
been mtdi to bhme; nor was one word said in the 
articles, or by the managers, as if that was 
expected fhun him ; but, on the eontrceryy we 
have ieauixd that in NO oaee oon reeUtanee 
os laiqfid, but tn eaae <f SZTBSMB bbcbb- omouh.. 
8ITT, and where As ChnsAtMAm can’t oAsr- 
tojss bepreeerved; and each nscsssvfy ought to be plain 
and bbvioue to As ssnss and judgment of As whole no- 
tbnt and Ats woe the ease at the Bevobdion.** 

The connsd flar Doctor Sacheverdl, in defiandii^ 
ihdr client, were driven in realify to abandon the 
fondomental principles of his doctrine, and to con- 
fess that an exception to the general doctrine of 
passive obedience and non-resistance did exist in the 
case of the Devdation. ^Qiis the managers for the 
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Commons considered as hs'ving gained their canse, 
as their haring obtained lJu whoU of Trhat thej con- 
tended for. Th^ congratulated themselres and the 
nation on a dril rictoiy as glorious and as honorable 
as any that had obtained in arms during that reign 
of triumphs. 

Sir Joseph Jel^l, in his reply to Harcourt, and the 
other great men rrho conducted the cause for the To- 
ry side, ^ke in the following memorable terms, dis- 
tinctly stating the whole of what the Whig House 
of Commons contended for, in the name of all their 
constituents. 


Sir Jottph Jeki/l. 

« My Lords, the ooncessionB ’* (the conces- 
dons of Saohereiell’B counsel) are these : 
cnAto That neeettity creates an txeeptkn to the 
general rule of submission to the prince ; 
that such exception is understoood or im- 
Con- plied in the laws that require such submis- 
sion; and that tile ease vf ih» S/mlaOian 
teat a eate tf neeettitif. 

« These are concessions $o mpUt and do so 
answer the drift of the Commons in this artide, and 
are to tile utmost ecfent <f iheir fneembig in U, that 
I can’t forbear congratulating them upon this suc- 
cess of thdr impeachment, — that in full Parliament, 
this erroneous doctrine of wiUmited non-resistanoe is 
given up and disclaimed. And may it not, in after 
ages, be an addition to the Rories of tids bright 
rdgn, that so many of those who are honored with 
bdng in her M^esly’s serriee have been at your 
Lordships* bar thus successfhlly contending Ihr the 
nationai rights of her pe(^, and proving they are 
not precarious or remediless? 
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*‘Bat to return to these oonoesaons: I must ap- 
peal to your Lordships, whether they are not a total 
departure from the Doctor’s answer.” 

I now proceed to show that the Whig managers for 
the Commons meant to preserre the government on 
a firm foundation, asserting the perpetual validity 
of the settlement then made, and its coerdve power 
upon posterity. I mean to show that th^ gave no 
sort of countraance to any doctrine tending to im- 
press the (talcen separately from the legislature, 
whidh io^udes Ae crown) with an idea that they had 
acquired a moral or dvil competence to alter, witb- 
out breach of the orig^al compact on the part of the 
Idng, the succession to the crown, at their pleasure,— 
much less that they had acquired any right, in the 
case of such an event as caused the Revolution, to 
set up any new form of government. The author 
of the ReflectioDS, I believe, thought that no man 
of common understanding could oppose to this doo- 
trine the ordinary sovereign power as declared in 
the act of Queen Anne: that is, that the kings or 
queens of the realm, with the consent of Parliament, 
are competent to regulate and to settle the succession 
of the crown. This power is and ever was inherent 
in the supreme soverdgniy, and was not, as the po- 
litical divines vainly talk, acquired by the Revolution. 
It is declared in the old statute of Queen Elizabeth. 
Such a power must reside in tiie comifiete sovereigniy 
of every kingdom; and it is in &et exercised in all 
of them. But this right of eonpeteme in the legisla- 
ture, not in the people, is by the l^islature itself 
to be exerdsed with eomd dUesretion: that is to say, 
it is to be exerdsed or not, in oonfinmity to the fhnr 
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damental principles of this goTemment, to the rales 
of moial obligatioa, and to the &ith of pacts, either 
contained in the nature of the transaction or entered 
into by the body corporate of the kingdom, — which 
body in juridi(^ construction never dies, and in 
&et never loses its members at once by death. 

Whether this doctrine is reconcilable to the mod- 
ern pMlosoidiy of govenunent I believe the autiior 
neither knows nor cares, as he has little respect for 
any of that sort of {Mlosophy. This may be because 
his capacily and knowledge do not reach to it. If 
sudi he the case, he caimot be blamed, if he acts on 
the sense of that incapacity ; he cannot be blamed, if, 
in the most arduous and critical questions which can 
poaribly arise, and which affect to the quick the vi- 
tal parts of our Oonstitution, he takes the side which 
leans most to safety and settlement; that he is re- 
solved not ‘‘to be wise beyond what is written” in 
the l^iriative record and practice ; that, when doubts 
arise on them, he endeavors to interpret one statute 
by another, and to reconcile them all to established, 
recognized morals, and to the general, andent, known 
policy of the laws of England. Two things are equal- 
ly evident: the first is, that the legislatura possesses 
the power of regulating the succession of the crown; 
the second, that in the exercise of that rij^t it has 
unifiurmly acted as if under the rentramts which the 
autiior hiu stated. That author makes what the an- 
dents call <nos mt^’onen not indeed his sde, but cer- 
tainly his prindpal rule of polity, to guide bis judg- 
ment in whatever regards our laws. Uniformity and 
analogy can be preserved in them by this process on- 
ly. That point being fixed, and laying ilmt hold of 
a strong bottom, our q)eculations may swing in all 
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dirootioiiB 'without puhilio detriment, because they 
'Will ride with sure andhoxage. 

la this manner these things have been always con- 
ridered by our ancestors. There are some, indeed, 
who have the art of turning the very acts of Parlia- 
ment which were made for securing the hereditary 
succession in the present royal fiunily, by rendering 
it penal to doubt of the 'validity' of those acts of Par- 
liament, into an instrument for dAfeaHn g all their 
ends and purposes, — but upon grounds so very fool- 
ish that it is not worth while to tahe further notice 
of such sophistry. 

To prevent any unnecessary subdivision, I shall 
here put together what may be necessary to show the 
perfect agreement of the Whigs vritb Mr. Burke in 
his assertions, that the Bevolution made no essenloal 
change in the constitution of the monarchy, or in any 
of its ancient, sound, and legal principles ; that the 
succession 'was settled in the Hanover femily, upon 
the idea and in the mode of an hereditary succession 
qualified vrith Fi»)te6tantism ; that it was not settled 
upon deetive principles, in any sense of the word deo 
rive, or under any modification or description of deo- 
Hon whatsoever ; but, on the contrary, that the nation, 
after the Bevolution, renewed by a compact the 
spirit of the original compact of the state, binding 
itself, hath m Ut esaxtmg minAen and all jwerirsty, 
to adhere to the settlement of an hereditary successioa 
in the Protestant line, drawn from James the Pirst, 
as the stock of inherittmoe.” 

Sir John JBawUo. 

“If ho [Dr. Sadheverell] isof the ojdnion 
he pretends, I can’t imagine how it comes 
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-fcmirim. io pass that he that pays that deference to 
the supreme power has preached so directly 
contrary to the determinations of the supreme power 
in this goTenunent, he very well knowing that the 
lawfblness of the Bevolution, and of the means where- 
by it was hrou^t about, has already been determined 
by the aforesaid acts of Parliament, — and do it in the 
worst manner that he could invent. For guesHoTmg 
iht right to the erotm here in England hat proeur^ 
iho ^edcUng of more blood and earned more alaughter 
Him aU Hie oHur mattert tendmg to dUturbaneei in the 
government put together. If, therefore, the doctrine 
which the Apostles had laid down was only to continue 
the peace of the world, as thinking the death of some 
few partioular persons better to be borne with than a 
dvil war, sure it is the highest breach of that law to 
question the first prindples of this government.” 

If the Doctor had been contented with the liberty 
he took of preaching up the duty of passive obedience 
in the most extensive manner he had thought fit, and 
would have stopped there, your Lordships would not 
have had the trouble in relation to him that you 
now have ; but it is plain that he preached up his 
absolute and unconditional obedience, not to eontmue 
the peace and trangmUitg <f thu nation, but to aet the 
evdgeeta at str^s, md to rente a u>ar in Hie howeda of 
Hna nation: and it is for thia that he is now prose- 
cuted; though he would fain have it believed that 
the prosecution was for preaching the peaceable doc- 
trine of ab^nte obedience.” 

Sir Joteph Jehgl. 

wwtotaw «The whole tenor of the administration 
then in being was agreed by all to be a total 
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departuirefivm ihe OtmtHttOion. The nation 
was at that time united in that opinion, all 
but the criminal part of it. And as the nation jdned 
in the judgment of their disease, so th^ did in the 
remed 7 . They acm ihesre va» no remedy It^hAUhe 
lagt; and when that remedy took jdaoe, t&s whole 
frame of t&s goverrmemb toot rettored eodAre and wnr 
hurt.* Tins ^wed-the ezcdlent temper the nation 
was in at that time, that, after such provocations 
from an abuse of the regal power, and such a convul- 
sion, no one part the Oonetibution woe attend^ or 
altered the leaat damage; hutf on the oontraryy the 
whole reemoed new life and vigor** 

The Tory counsd for Dr. Sadheverdl having imon- 
uated that a great and essential alteration in the 
Oonstitution had been wiou^t by the Devolution, 
Sir Joseidi J^l is so strong on tiiis point, that he 
takes fire even at the inonuation of his being of such 
an oinnion. 


Sir Joaeph Jd^l. 

« If the Doctor instructed his counsd to Hobnof.- 
insinuate that theie was cmy im/ovoltMm m B«7<dnttoii. 
the Obnstitutjon wrought Ij/ As Bevolution^ it is an ad- 
dition to Ais orimo. The Booohaion did not introduco 
ang innovation; it was a restoration qfthe ancient Jim- 

V "Wbot m did wa^ in trath and salntanc^ and in a oonatito- 
tional ligh^ a nvolntion, not mada^ Imt pievanted. We took solid 
secnritieB; ve settled donbtftil qnestioiis; we ooneefied Jn 

our law. In the staUa^ ftindamental parts of our Ckmstitation we 
made no levolution,— no» nor anj alteiatidn at all. We did not im- 
pair the monarchj. Ferhapa it might be shown tliat we strong^ 
it Tery oonsiderablj. The nation kept the same ranks, the same 
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dameatiA ComttibuAon ^ iSu Mngdomf and giving it iia 
proper fbrce and energy.” 

The ScilioitoivGeneral, Sbr Eobertijyre, distinguishes 
ezpresdy the ease of the Bevolution, and its priud- 
jdesyfirom a proceeding at pleasnre, on the part of the 
people, to change their andent Oonstitation, and to 
frame a new goTemment for themsdres. He distin- 
goidies it with the same care from the prindples of 
regidde and republicanism, and the sorts of redst* 
ance condemned by the doctrines of the Ohuroh of 
England, and which ought to be condemned by the 
doctrines of all churches professing Ohristiani^. 

Solieitot^Qmerdlf Boltrt Ejfre. 

BndnHoii ** The resistance at the Bevolution, whidi 
was founded in •mtmmddbU neeutHiyf could 
be no defence to a man that was attacked 
for atmUng that the pecph migU eomad t%dr olZs* 
gianao at pUamrt, or dethrone and murder l3uir eoo- 
ereign hy a Judioiarg emtenee. For it can never be 
inferred, from the lawfulness of resistance at a time 
when a toted eubvereion ef the gooernmnlt loQi in 
OhurA and State loeu intended, that a people may 
take up arms and eatt their eovereign to aeeomtt at 
jdeaeure; and therefiHre, dnce the Bevohetion eotdd he 
of no eerviee m gioaig the leaet oolorfor aeeertAng any 
suck wudeed prme^le, the Doctor oooM never m- 

orders, the same piivilefiiQS, the' same ftaachUes, the same roles ibr 
pnppert^v the same sahoidSnations, the same order in the law, in the 
levenoei, and in the magistraqr,*— the same lords, the same commons, 
die same corporations, the same deetois.'*-— JIfr. AirM Speech as the 
Baeaecf Omemme, 9t& FAnteay, 1790.— It appears liow eometlj be 
etdnddss in enraxydiing witb Sir Jose^ Jds^L 
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tead to pat it into the mouths of those new preadb- 
ers and new pditioians tat a defence, — 
unless it be his opinion that the resistaaoe 
at the Revolution can bear any paxalM 'with y < ^ 
the exearaSU murder cf ihe royal martyr ^ to nit. 
jvudy detestei hy the whole nation** 

« ’Tis plain that the Doctor is not impeadied for 
preaching a general doctrine, and enforcing the gen- 
eral duty of obedience, but for preaching against an 
exeqOed ease qfter he hat stated ihe exemption. He is 
not impeached for preadiing the general doctrine of 
obedience, and the utter illegalily of resistance upon 
any pretence whatsoever, but because, having first 
laid down the general doctrine as true, without any 
exception, he states ihe eaxepted ease, the Revolution, 
in express terms, as an objection, and then assumes 
the consideration of that excepted case, denies there 
was any resistance in the Revolution, and asserts 
that to impute resistance to tiie Revolution would cast 
blade and odious colors upon it. This, my Lords, u 
not preaching the doctrine of non-redstance in the 
general terms used by the Homilies and the &thers oi 
the Ohurdh, where oases of necessily may be vmder 
stood to he exacted hy a taeat ^nylieation, at tits oomst 
have dBowed, — but is preaching directiy against thi 
resistance at the Revolution, which, in 'tiie course ol 
this debate, has been all along admitted to be neeet 
tary and Just, and can have no other mean- 
ing than to faring a ^shonor upon the Rev- 
dution, and an oditun upon those great and 
illustrious persons, those fiiendt to the mon- 
arehy and t^CkuriAfAat assisted inhringbig ««• 
it ahout. "Foe had the Doctor intended anything elst 
he would have treated the case of the Revdution in 
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different manner, and have given it ike true 
tafliaon and fair aimBer: he 'would have aaid that 
SaoHiW' the reostanoe at the Hevolution -was <f abto- 
kOe n«0SM%, and tAe only meant hfi to revive ihe Con- 
OxtesUon^ and mutt be ^ertfore taken at an exerted 
eate, and could never come ‘within the reach or in- 
tention of the general doctrine of the Giurdh.” 

Your Lordships take notice on -what grounds the 
Doctor continues to assert the same position in his 
answer. But is it not most evident that the general 
exhortations to be met with in the Homilies of the 
Church of England, and such like declarations in the 
statutes of tiie kingdom, are meant only as rules for 
the civil obedience of the subject to the legal admin- 
istration of the supreme power in ordinary eaietf 
And it is equally absurd to construe any words in a 
positive law to authorize the destruction of the whole, 
as to expect that E^g, Lords, and Commons should, 
in express terms of law, declare eueh an vdtmate re- 
tort at the right <f resMtonoe, at a tme uikm ike eate 
evgopotet that ike force cf aU laa it eeated.”* 
cmmea ** The CoDunons must always resent, with 
the utmost detestation and abhorrence, every 
position that may shake the authority of that 
act of Parliament whereby the crown is set- 
atbtmwa- xipon her Majesty, ottd wAsrsiy Lords 

Spirttwed and Tenporci and Oommont do, in ike name 
qf aU ^people «f JEnylomd, most kvmddy andfanOifud- 
Jy tubmit ikemtebtet, Cuir hein and poftervdee, to ker 
Majeiyy, which tins general principle of absolute non- 
resistanm must certainly shake. 

" For, if the resistance at the Devolution -was ille- 

* 8w B easetfang , pp. 48, 48.— Worka 'V’dL HE. p. 870, pmenk 
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gal, the Bevolatioii settled in usurpation, and thii 
act can have no greater force and authority than ai 
act passed under a usurper. 

« And the Oommons take leave to obserye, that the 
authority of this Parliamentary settlement is a mattei 
of the greatest consequence to maintain, in a case 
where the hereditary right to the crown is contested.*' 

“ It appears by t^ several instances mentioned is 
the act dedaring the rights and liberties of the sub 
ject and settling the succession of.the crown, thal 
at the time of the Bevdution there was a total st<& 
vartion qfthe aorutitulion cf government both «n Ohiird 
and State, lehuA ia a ease that ike lame of Unglam 
eavdd never evifpoee, jprovide for, or have m view.*’ 

Sir Joseph Jehyl, so often quoted, considered th( 
preservation of the monardiy, and of the rights and 
prerogatives of the crown, as essential objects vrith al 
sound Whigs, and that they were bound not only tc 
maintain them, when injured or invaded, but to ezen 
tbemsdves as much for their reSstabUshment, if the} 
should happen to be overthrown by popular fury, as 
any of thdr own more immediate and popular rights 
and privileges, if the latter diould be at any tim< 
subverted by the crown. Por this reason he puts 
the oases of the JRevohOion and the Beateratmn exact 
ly upon the same footing. He plainly marks, tiiat ii 
vras the object of aU honest men’ not to sacrifice one 
part of the Oonstitution to another, and much morC) 
not to sacrifice any of them to vidonoty theories of 
the rights of man, but to preserve our whde inheri- 
tance in the Oonstitution, in all its members and all 
its relations, entire and unimpaired, fiom generation 
to generation. In this Mr. Burke exactly agrees 
with him. 
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Sir Jos^h Jel^l. 

^ “ Nothing is plainer than that the people 

tiM|i^)i& have a xi^t to the laws and the Oonstita- 
tion. This right the nation hath asserted, and re- 
covered out of the hands of those who had diqios- 
sessed them of it at several times. There are of 
this iwo famous mstemoes in the knowledge of tlie 
present age : I mean that of the ItestoraHonf 
*><»• and that of the JSomlution: in both these 
great events were the regd power and the rights 
tf t&e people recovered. And it is hard to say in 
whiA the people have &e greatest interest; 
t ^ to uw for the Qoamom are stnsQde tiiot there is not 
on« legod power Idonging to the erown^ hat 
on. they have an interest m it; and I doubt not 
hut they wiU tdways ie as earful to support the rights 
of the erown as thus own prioUegesJ^ 

The other Whig managers regarded (as he did) 
the overtnming of the monarchj by a republican &o> 
tion with the very same horror and detestation with 
which they x^arded the destruction of the privileges 
of the people by an arbitrary monarch. 

Mr. LeSmere^ 

o oMBt^ Speaking of our Oonstitution, states it as 
« a Oonstitution which happily recovered it- 
aSbn. sdf, at the Itestoration, from the confusions 
and disorders which the horrid and deteetcible proeeed- 
iugs <ffaation and wmpation had thrown it into, and 
which after many convuMons and straggles was 
providentially saved at the late happy Bevolution, 
and by the many good laws passed sinoe that time 
stands now upon a firmer finmdation, together with 
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the most comfortable prospect of aeeurity to dUpoater- 
Ujf by the settlement of liie crown in the Protestant 
line.” 

I mean now to show that the Whigs Sir JosejA 
Jehyl was one, and if he spoke in conformity to the 
sense of the Whig House of Commons, and the Whig 
ministry who employed him) did carefully guard 
against any presumption that might arise from tlie 
repeal of the non-resistanoe oath of Charles the Sec- 
ond, as if at the Berolution the ancient principles of 
our goremment were at all changed, or that repub- 
lican doctrines were countenanced, or any sanction 
given to seditious proceedings upon general unde- 
fined ideas of misconduct, or for changing the form 
of government, or for resistance upon any othor 
ground than the necesoittf so often mentioned for the 
purpose of sdf-preservation. It will show still more 
dearly the equal care of the then Whigs to prevent 
either the regal power firom being swallowed up on 
pretence of popular rights, or the popular rights from 
bdng destroyed on pretence of regal prerogatives. 

Sir Jbteph Jtikgl. 

Further, I desire it may be consid- HMhiaf«r 
ered, those legislators ” (the legislators who nSnoSnebi 
fhuned the non-resistance oath of Charles 
the Second) << were guarding against the cousequen> 
ces of those joermemu and anUmonarddeed prine^det 
wMA had hem hroaehed a Utde hrfare in ROtAm, 
and those large dedarations in &vor of non-retittanee 
were made to encounter or obviate the ndeehitf of 
those ptindples,-— as appears the preamble to the 
fiillest of those acts, which is the MMltia Jet, in the 
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18th and 14th of King Oharles the Second. The 
words of tiiat act are these: dwring As late 

wmrped govenmenii, mmvg euU and rAedioue prinei- 
filet have hem insHUed into ike mindt qf ike people qf 
ikit kingdom, tokiek mag break forik, wdett prevented, 
to ike datiurhomee of ike pease omd quiet ikereqf: Be it 
iko'qfore enaeted, &o. Here yoax Lordships maj see 
the reason that inclined those legislators to express 
themselves in such a manner against resist- 
ance. Tkeg had tern t%e regal rigkte wed- 
ZiwetZ tp voder ^pretestee qfpopuUtr onet: 
and it is no imputation on them, that th^ 
did not then foresee a quite different ease, 
as was that of the Bevcdution, where, under 
the pretence of regal authority, a total subversion of 
the ri^ts of the subject was advanced, and in a man- 
ner effected. And this may serve to show that it 
was not the design of those l^islators to condemn 
resistance, in a case qf ataohute neoeeeitg,for preterv- 
ing ike Oonetiiulion, when they were guarding against 
principles which had so lately destroyed it.** 

« As to the truth of the doctrine in this declara- 
tion whidi was repealed, I*U adndt it to he as true 
as tke Boetor^s eousuel assent it, — tkat is, 
homom. wUh m evoeption qf eases of neeess&g: and 
it was not repealed because it was false, 
vindastanding it toUk that restriation; but 
BaaetriMs it was repealed because it might be inter- 
preted in an vnaonfined tense, and esselu- 
sise tf Hut restrieHon, and, being so under- 
stood, would reflect on the justice of the 
Bevolution: and this the legislatore had at heart, 
and were very jealous of, and this repeal of that 
declaration gave a Parliamentaiy or legislative ad- 
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monitioa against asserting this doctrine of non-resist- 
ance t» on unUmked sense.” 

“Thou^ the general doctrine of non- ^ 
resistance, the doctrine of the Ohtirdh of i>oM«ai«t. 
England, as stated in her Homilies, or else- 
vhere ddiyered, by vrhidx the general duty Smun/to 
of snlg'ectB to the Jiigher powers is taught, on'*' 
be owned to be, as unquestionably it is, a god- **'‘*‘^^ 
Ig and wholeaome doetrine , — though this general doc- 
trine has been constantly inculcated by the reverend 
&thers of the Ohurdh, dead and living, and preached 
by them as a preservative against the Popish doctrine 
of .deposing princes, and as the ordinary rule of obe- 
dience, — and though the same doctrine has been 
preached, maintained, and avowed by our most ortho- 
dox and able divines from the time of the Beforma- 
tion, — and how imoeent a man soever Dr. Sachovor- 
dl had been, if, tuith an honeet and wdlmeata zoal, he 
had preached the same doctrine in the same general 
terms in which he found it ddivered by the Apostlos 
of Christ, as taught by the Homilies and the reverend 
&thsrs of our Ohurdh, and, in imitation of tlioso great 
examples, had only pressed the general duty of obe- 
dience, and the illegality of resistance, witiiout tak- 
ing notice of any exception,” &c. 

Another of the managers for the House of Com- 
mons, Sir John Holland, was not less oarefal in 
guarding against a conftision of the prindples of the 
Bevolution with any loose, general doctrines of a 
right in the individual, or even in the peo|de, to un- 
dertake for themselves, on any prevalent, temporary 
opinions of oonvooience or improvement, any frmda- 
mental change in the Constitution, or to fabricate a 

▼OI. IT. 10 
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new goTemment for fhemsdTeB, and thereby to dis- 
turb the public peace, and to xinsettle the ancient 
Oonstitution of this kingdom. 

Sir John SoUamd. 

« The Oommons would not be understood 
M»' as if they were {deeding for a licentious re- 
sistance, as if m^eeta were left to t&etr 
MMilSy. good-will and pleasure when they are to 
oi^ and when to resist. No, my Lords, they know 
they are oUiged hy aSLUio Uet of aoeui ereatwra and 
OhriitianSffor wraSt and eonaoiene^ aake, to anbmxt to 
their aovere^. The Oommons do not abet hmior- 
aome, faetiotta arm : they aver them to be rAMona. 
But yet they maintain that that resistance at the Ber- 
olution, whioh was so neemaryf leaa laiuful tmd jwd 
from that neeeaaity.** 

« These general rules of obedience may, upon a reed 
n6eess%,admitalawMeze^petbn; and snchaneeesso- 
ty exception we assert the Bevolution to be. 

SSm hair “ ^ tuoeaaity, only 

to ha u nto, afaolute neeeaa&y of preserving our laws, 
liberties, and rdipon, — ’t is with thia Imi- 
tationf that we desire to be understood, when any of 
us speak of resistance in general. The neeeaaily of 
the resistance at the Bevolution was at that time 
obvious to every man.” 

I shall oondude these extracts with a reference to 
the Prince of Orange’s Declaration, in whioh he gives 
the nation the Mlest assurance that in his enters 
prise he was £ur from the intention of introducing 
any diange whatever in the fundamental law and 
Oonstitution of the state. Be considered the object 
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of his enterprise not to be a precedent for farther 
revolutions, but that it was the great end of his ex* 
peditkm to make sadbi revolutions, so fbr as human 
power and wisdom could provide, unnecessary. 

Metraetafrom the Prmee of Oramg^e Petiare^xon. 
magigiratet, who have heen unjustly turned 
out, shall forthwith resume their former employments ; 
as wdl as all the boroughs of England shall return 
{^[ain to their anoienit preser^ptiona tmd dusrtersy and, 
more particularly, that the aneient charter of the great 
and &mons dly of London diall again be in force ; 
and that the writs for the members of Parliament 
diall be addressed to the proper queers, aeeording to 
law and eusiom” 

« And for the doing of all other things which the 
two Houses of Parliament shall find necessary for the 
peace, honor, and safety of the nation, so that there 
may he no more danger of the nation’s fatting, at eng 
time hereafter, under arbitrary govem/ment,” 

JEkdreutfrom Prinee of Oramgds AdottHonait 
Peelaration. 

•< We are confident that no persons can Lave sw^ 
hard thoughts ^ tM as to imagine that we have any 
other design in this undertaking than to procure a 
settlement of the rttigim and of UberHes and 
properties of rnttfeOs upon so sure a foundation 
that tiisrs may he no danger of the nation’s reiapsing 
into the like miseries at any time hereofter. And as 
the forces that we have brought along with us are 
utterly disproportioned to that wicked design of con* 
quering the nation, if we were capable of intending 
it, so the great mmlhers ef the ptine^ed wdnltty and 
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gmlryf tKat are men cf mkaenA queility and 
estates, and persons qf hnown miegrity emd 
eeod, hoik for ike reUgion and gmermurA cf 
Ungland, many of Hum also being distbir 
guished by their eonstant jiddity to the erotm, 
who do both accompanj ns in this expedi- 
tion and hare eamestlj solicited ns to it, will cover 
ns llcom all Bn<di malidons insinnations.” 

In the qaiit, and, npon one occasion, in the words,* 
of this Declaration, the statntes passed in that reign 
made sndh provisions for preventing these dangers, 
that scarcely anything short of oombmation of Sing, 
Lords, and Oonunons, fbr the destruction of the liber* 
ties of the nation, can in any probability make us lia- 
ble to similar perils. In that dreadful, and, 1 hope, 
not to be looked-for case, any opinion of a li^t to 
make revdlntions, grounded on this precedent, would 
be bnt a poor resource. Dreadfiil, indeed, would be 
our titoation! 

These are the doctrines held by the Whigs cf the 
BevoUaion, delivered with as much scdemnity, and as 
authentically at least, as any political dc^mas were 
ever promulgated £rom the bc£^nning of the world. 
If there be any difihrence between their tenets and 
those of Mr. Burke, it is, that the old Whigs oppose 
themselves still more strongly tiian he does against 
the doctrines which are now propagated with so much 
industry by those who would be thought their suc- 
cessors. 

It will be said, perhaps, that the old Whigs, in 
order to guard themselves against popular odium, 

»DiidaiatioB at Bight. 


Principal 
nobiU^ and 
gentry well 
afRaetied to 
theChnndi 
and crown, 


against the 
design of in- 
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pretended to assert tenets contrary to those 'which 
they secretly held. This, if trae, would prove, what 
Mr. Burke has uniformly asserted, that Ihe eztravar 
gant doctrines which he meant to expose were disa- 
greeable to the body of the people, — who, though they 
perfectly abhor a despotic govenuneut, certainly ap- 
proached more nearly to the love of mitigated monar- 
chy than to anything which bears the appearance 
even of the best republic. But if these old Whigs 
deoeired the people, their conduct was unaccountable 
indeed. They exposed their power, as every one con- 
versant in history knows, to the greatest peril, for 
the propagation of opinions which, on this hypothesis, 
they did not hold. It is a new ]^d of martyrdom. 
This supposition does as little credit to their integrity 
as their wisdom : it makes them at once hypocrites 
and feols. I think of those great men very differ- 
ently. I hold them to have been, what the world 
thought them, men of deep imderstondiug, open sin- 
ceriiy, and clear honor. However, be that matter as 
it may, what these old Whigs pretended to be Mr. 
Burke is. This is enough for him. 

I do, indeed, admit, that, though Mr. Burke has 
proved that his opinions were those of the bid Whig 
parly, solemnly declared by one House, in effect and 
substance by both Houses of Parliament, this testi- 
mony standing by itself will form no proper defence 
for bis opinions, if he and the old Whigs were both of 
them hi the wrong. But it is his present concern, not 
to vindicate these old Whigs, but to show his agree- 
ment with them. He appeals to them as judges: 
he does not 'vindicate them as culprits. It is current 
that these old politloiano knew little of the rights of 
men, — that they lost their way by groping about in 
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the dark, and fhmbliiig among rotten pandunents 
and musiy records. Oreat lights, they say, are lately 
obtained in the world; and Mr. Burke, instead of 
shrouding himself in exploded ignorance, ought to 
hare taken advantage of the blaze of illumination 
which has been spread about him. It may be so. 
The enthusiasts of this time, it seems, like tiidr pre- 
decessors in another &ction of fimaticism, deal in 
lights. Hudibras pleasantly says of them, they 

<< Have lights, where better eyes are blind, — 

As pigs axe said to see the wind." 

The author of the Befioctions has heard a great 
deal concerning the modem lights, but he has not yet 
had the good fortune to m much of thorn. He luis 
read more than he can justify to anything but the 
spirit of ouiiosily, of the works of these illnminators 
of the world. He has learned nothing from the &r 
greater number of them than a fhll certaiufy of their 
shallowness, levify, pride, petulance, presumption, 
and ignorance. Where the old authors whom he has 
read, and the old men whom he has conversed with, 
have left him in the dark, he is in the dark still. If 
others, however, have obtained any of this extraor- 
dinary li^t, they will use it to guide them in their 
researches and their conduct. I have only to wish 
that the nation may be as happy and as prosperous 
under the influence of the new light as it has been 
in the sober shade of the old obscurity. As to the 
rest, it will be difficult for the author of the Beflec- 
tions to conform to the principles of the avowed lead- 
ers of the party, until they appear otherwise than 
n^tivdy. All u'e can gather from them is this,-— 
that their principles are diametrically opposite to his. 
This is all that we know from authority. Their n^ 
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ative dedaiatioa obliges me to bare recourse to the 
books wbi(di contain positive doctrines. They are, 
indeed, to those Mr. Burke holds diametrically oppo> 
site ; and if it be true (as the oracles of the parly 
have said, 1 hope hastily^ that their opinions differ 
so widdly, it should seem th^ are the most likely to 
form the creed of the modem '^igs. 

I hare stated what were the avowed sentiments of 
the old Whigs, not in the way of argument, but nar- 
ratively. It is but &ir to set before the reader, in 
the same simple manner, the sentiments of the mod- 
em, to wbidh they spare neither pains nor expense 
to make prosdytes. I choose them from the booke 
upon which most of that industry and expenditure 
in mreulation have been employed ; I choose them 
not from those who speak with a politic obscurily 
not from those who o^y controvert the opinions of 
the old Whigs, without advancing any of their own 
but firom those who speak plainly and af5nnativd.y 
The Whig reader may make his choice between th( 
two doctrines. 

The doctrine, then, propagated by these societies 
which gentlemen think they ought to be very tenda 
in discoura^g, as nearly as possible in their cm 
words, is as follows: That in Great Britain we an 
not ody without a good Oonstitution, but that w< 
have no Oonstitution” ;->that, “ though it is mud 
talked about, no such thing as a Oonstitutimi exist 
or ever did exist, and consequentiy that tie 
hem a Ootutxtuiim yet to form ; — that since WilliaD 
the Oonqueror the counl^ has never yet r^enereOu 
itteffi and is tiierefore without a Oonstitiition ; — tba 
where it cannot be produced in a visible form then 
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is none; — that a Oonstitntion is a thing antecedent 
to gOTenunent ; and that the Oonstitation of a coun- 
try is not the act of its government, but of a people 
constituting a government; — that eoory^vng in the 
En^ish government is the reverse of vhat it ought 
to be, and vrhat it is said to be in England;— that 
the right of war and peace resides in a metaphor 
shown at the Tower for sixpence or a shilling apiece ; 
— that it signifies not where the right resides, whether 
in the crown or in Parliament; war is tlie common 
harvest of those who participate in the division and 
expenditure of public monej; — that the portion of 
liberty eig'oyed in England is just enough to enslave 
a country more productively than by despotism. 

So &r as to the general state of the British Consti- 
tution. — As to our House of Lords, the chief virtual 
representative of our aristocracy, tixe great ground 
and idUar of security to the landed interest, and that 
main Uuk by which it is connected with the law and 
the crown, Aese worthy societies are pleased to tell 
us, that, whether we view aristocracy before, or be- 
hind, or sideways, or any way dse, domestically or 
publidy, it is still a monster; — that aristocracy in 
Prance had one feature less in its countenance than 
what it has in some other countries : it did not com- 
pose a body of hereditary legidators ; it was not a 
eorporation of mistoaraoy'^ (for such, it seems, that 
profound legislator, M. de La Payette, describes the 
House of Peers) ; — “ that it is kept up by jBunily tyr- 
anny and iigustice ; — that there is an unnatural un- 
fitness in aristocracy to be legislators for a nation ; — 
that their ideas of distributive justice are corrupted 
at the very source ; they begin life by trampling on 
all their younger brothers and sisters, and rdations 
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of CTeiy kind, and are taught and educated bo to do ; 
that the idea of an hereditary legislator is as ab- 
surd as an hereditary mathematician ; — that a body 
themsdres unaccountable to anybody ought 
to be trusted by nobody ; — that it is continuing the 
uncivilized principles of governments founded in con- 
quest, and the base idea of man having a property in 
T«n.ii, and governing him by a personal right ; — that 
aristocracy has a tendency to degenerate the human 
species,” &c., &o. 

As to our law of primogeniture, which with few 
and incondderable exceptions is the standing law of 
aU our landed inheritance, and which without ques- 
tion has a tendency, and I think a most happy ten- 
dency, to preserve a character of consequence, weight, 
and prevalent influence over others in the whole body 
of the landed interest, they call loudly for its destruc- 
tion. They do this for political reasons that are 
very manifest. They have the confidence to say, 
« that it is a law against every law of Nature, and 
Nature herself calls for its destruction. Establish 
family justice, and aristocracy &11b. By the aristo- 
cratical law of primogenitureship, in a j^ily of six 
cihildren, five are exposed. Aristooracy has never 
but one child. The rest are begotten to he devoured. 
They are thrown to the cannibal for prey, and the 
natural parent prepares the unnatural repast.” 

As to the House of Oommons, they treat it &r 
worse than the House of Lords or the crown have 
been ever treated. Perhaps they thouj^t they had 
a greater right to take this amicable fleedom with 
those of their own flunily. For many years it has 
been the peipetaaltiieine of their invectives. ** Mock- 
ery, insult, usurpatiem,” are amongst the best names 
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fliej bestow upon it. Th^ damn it in the mass, 
by dedaring “that it does not arise out of tiie 
inherent zights of the people, as the National As- 
sembly does in France, and whose name desig- 
nates its origiaal.” 

Of the charters and oorporationB, to whose rights 
a few years ago these gentlemen were so tremblingly 
alive, they say, “ that, when the people of England 
come to reflect upon them, they wiU, like France, 
annihilate those badges of oppression, those traces 
of a conquered nation.” 

As to our monarchy, they had formerly been more 
tender of that branch of the Constitution, and for 
a good reason. The laws had guarded against all 
seditious attacks upon it with a greater degree of 
strictness and severity. The tone of these gentlemen 
is totally altered since the French Bevdution. They 
now dedaim as vehemently against the monarchy as 
on former occasions they treacheroudy flattered and 
soothed it 

“ When we survey the wretched condition of man 
under the monarchical and hereditary ^sterns of gov- 
ernment, dragged flrom his home by one power, or 
driven by another, and impoveridied by taxes more 
than by enemies, it becomes evident that those sys- 
tems are bad, and that a general revolution in ^e 
prindple and construction of governments is neces- 
sary. 

“ What is government more than the management 
of the afihirs of a nation 7 It is not, and flrom its na- 
tore cannot be, the property of any particular man or 
fitmily, but of the whole community, at whose expense 
it is supported ; and thou^ Ity force or contrivance 
it has been usurped into an inheritanoe, the usurper 
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tion cannot alter the right of things. Soveroigntj, 
as a matter of right, appertains to the nation only, 
and not to any indiridual ; and a nation has at tdl 
times an inherent indefeasible right to abolish any 
Ibrm of goTemment it finds inconvenient, and estab- 
lish snch as accords with its interest, disposition, and 
happiness. The romantic and barbarous distinction 
of men into kings and subjects, though it may suit 
the condition of courtiers, cannot that of citizens, 
and is exploded by the princi{de upon which govern- 
ments are now founded. Eveiy citizen is a member 
of the sovereignty, and, as such, can acknowledge no 
personal subjection, and his obedience can be only to 
the laws.” 

Warmly recommending to us the example of 
France, where they have destroyed monarchy, they 
say,— 

« Monarchical sovereignty, the enemy of mankind, 
and the source of misery, is abolished ; and sovereign- 
ty itself is restored to its natural and ori^nal place, 
tile nation. Were this the case throughout Europe, 
the cause of wars would be taken away.” 

“But, after all, what is this metaphor called a 
crown 7 or rather, what is monarchy ? Is it a thing, 
or is it a name, or is it a fraud ? Is it ‘ a contrivance 
iji human wisdom,* or of human craft, to obtain mon- 
ey fi^im a nation under specious pretences f Is it 
a thing necessary to a nation ? If it is, in what 
does that necessity consist, what services does it peiv 
form, what is its business, and what are its merits ? 
Doth the virtue consist in the metaphor or in the 
man? Doth the goldsmith that makes the crown make 
the virtue also? Doth it operate like Fortunatus's 
wishing-cap or Harlequin’s wooden sword? Doth 
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it make a man a coiyurer? In fine, what is it? It 
appears to be a someUiing going much out of fashion, 
filing into ridicule, and rejected in some countries 
both as unnecessary and expensive. In America it 
is considered as an absurdity; and in France it has 
so fiir declined, that the goodness of the man and the 
respect for his personal character are the only things 
that preserve the appearance of its existence.” 

« l£r. Burke talks about what he calls an heredita- 
ry crown, as if it were some production of Nature, — 
or as if, like time, it had a power to operate, not only 
independently, but in ^pite of man, — or as if it were 
a thing or a subject universally consented to. Alas ! 
it has none of those properties, but is the reverse of 
them all. It is a thing in imagination, the propriety 
of which is more than doubted, and tlie legality of 
which in a few years will be denied.” 

« If I ask the farmer, the manufacturer, the mer- 
chant, the tradesman, and down through ^ the oc- 
cupations of life to the common laborer, what service 
monarchy is to him, he can give me no answer. If 
I ask him what monarchy is, he believes it is some- 
thing like a oneonre.” 

‘‘ The French Oonstitution says, that the right of 
war and peace is in the nation. Where else should it 
reside, but in those who are to pay the expense ? 

« In England, this right is said to reside in a meta- 
phor, shown at the Tower fhr sixpence or a shilling 
ajaeoe : so are the lions; and it would be a stop near- 
er to reason to say it resided in them, for any in- 
animate metajdior is no more than a hat or a cap. 
We can all see the absurdity of worshipping Aaron’s 
mdten calf, or Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image; but 
why do men continue to practise themselves the ab- 
surdities thty despise in others?” 
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The Bevolution and Eanorer Bocoesdon had been 
objects of the highest Teneration to the old Whigs. 
They thought them not only proofb of the sober and 
steady s^mt of liberiy which guided their ancestors, 
bnt of their wisdom and proTident care of posterily. 
The modem Whigs have quite other notions of these 
events and actions. They do not deny that Mr. Burke 
has given truly the words of the acts of Parliament 
which secured the succession, and the just sense of 
them. They attack not Mm, but the law. 

«Mr Burke” (say they) ‘‘has done some service, 
not to his cause, but to his country, by bringing those 
clauses into publio view. They serve to demonstrate 
how necessary it is at all times to watch against the 
attempted encroachment of power, and to prevent its 
running to excess. It is somewhat extraordinary, 
that the of^ce for whi<di James the Second was ex- 
pelled, that of setting up power by aaivmption, shorild 
be reacted, under another shape and form, by the 
Parliament that expdlled him. It shows that the 
rights of man were but imperfectly understood at 
the Revolution ; for certain it is, that the right which 
that Parliament set up by atmmptiim (for by delega- 
tion it had it not, and could not have it, because 
none could give it) over the persons and freedom 
of posterily forever, was of the same tyramiioal un- 
fmnded kind wMoh James attempted to set up over 
the Parliament and the nation, and jEbr wMdh he was 
eiqpdled. The only difference is, (for in principle 
they differ not,) that the one was an usurper over the 
living, and the other over the unborn ; and as the 
one has no better authority to stand upon than the 
other, both of them must be equally null and vMd, 
and of no effect.” 
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*‘A8 fhe estimation of aJl tlungs is bj comparison, 
the BeTolution of 1688, however from circomstanoos 
it may have been exalted beyond its value, will find 
its level. It is already on the wane, eclipsed by tlie 
enlai^^g orb of reason and the luminous Bevolu* 
tions of America and France. In less than another 
century, it will go, as well as Mr. Burke’s labors, < to 
the &mily vault of all the Capulets.’ ManMnd vnS, 
aeareety heUeoa that a amdiry edOhg Uaeff free 
teottld send to SoUanifor a mm and clothe him mth 
power on pvapoee to pat themadvee in fear of him, and 
give him almost a tnUHon sterling a year for leave to 
auhmit themadues and their posUrUg Wee bondmen and 
londmmen forever f 

Mr. Burke having said that ‘*the king holds his 
crown in contempt of the choice of the Revolution 
Sodeiy, who individually or collectivdy have not” 
(as most certainly they have not) “ a vote for a king 
amongst them,” they take occasion firom thence to 
infer that the Idng who does not hold his crown by 
deotion desjnses the people. 

« < The king of England,’ says he, ‘ holds hie crown* 
(for it does not belong to the nation, according to Mr. 
Burke) * in eonten^ of the riioice of the Revolution 
Sodelj,’ ” Ac. 

« As to who is king in England or elsewhere, or 
whether there is any king at all, or whether the peo* 
pie choose a Oherokee chief or a Hessian hussar for 
a king, it is not a matter that I trouble myself about, 
— be that to themsdves ; but with respect to the doc* 
trine, BO &r as it r^tes to the rights of men and 
nations, it is as abominable as anything ever uttered 
in the most enriaved cotmtry under heaven. Wheth- 
er it sounds worse to my ear, not being aeons- 
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tomed to hear eadi despotism, than 'what it does to 
tbe ear of another person, I am not so wdl a judge 
of; but of its abominable princiide I am at no loss to 
judge.” 

These societies of modem Wbigs puitii their inso- 
lence as &r as it can go. In order to prepare the 
minds of the people for treason and rebdlion, they 
represent the king as tainted mth principles of des- 
potism, from the circumstance of his haring domin- 
ions in Giermany. In direct defiance of the most 
notorious trath, they describe his government there 
to be a despotism; whereas it is a free Constitution, 
in which the states of the Electorate have their part 
in the government : and this privilege has never been 
inficinged the king, or, that I have heard of, by 
any of his predecessors. The Constitution of tlie 
Mectoial domimons has, indeed, a double control, 
both from the laws of the Empire and from the 
privileges of the ooimtry. Whatever rights the king 
enjoys as Elector have been always parentally exeiv 
cised, and the calumnies of these scandalous societies 
have not been authorized by a single complaint of 
oppression. 

«When hCr. Burke says that *his Meyest/s heirs 
and successors, each in their time and order, will 
come to the crown with the mne eonUmpt of their 
choice with which his Utyesfy has suooeoded to that 
he wears,* it is saying too much even to the humblest 
individual in the country, part of whose daily labor 
goes towards making up the million sterling a year 
whi(^ the country £^ves the person it stymies a king. 
Government with insolenoe is despotism; but when 
contempt is added, it becomes worse; and to pay ibr 
contempt is the excess of davery. This spedes of 
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gorenuneat comes &om Oermany, and reminds me 
of what one of the Brunswick sd^ers told me, who 
was taken prisoner by the Americans in the late war. 
‘Ah! * said he, * America is a fine firee country: it is 
worth the people’s fighting for. I know the differ* 
ence by knowing my own : in my coontty, if Aeprinee 
»ay», ^Eat straw,” we eat tiraw.* Gtod hdp that coun- 
try, thought I, be it England, or dsewhere, whose 
liberties are to be protected by CFernumjnineiplea of 
gooenment and prineea tf Brmtwiekl** 

« It is somewhat curious to observe, that, although 
the people of England have been in the habit of talk- 
ing about kings, it is always a foreign house of 
kings,— hating foreigners, yet governed by them. 
It is now the House of Brunswick, one of the petty 
tribes of Germany.” < 

“If government be what Mr. Burke describes it, 
* a contrivance of human wisdom,’ 1 might adc him 
if wisdom was at such a low ebb in England that it 
was become necessary to import it from Holland and 
firom Hanover f But I will do the country the jus- 
tice to say, that was not the case ; and even if it was, 
it mistook the cargo. The wisdom of every country, 
when properly exerted, is sufSoient for aU its purpos- 
es ; and th/ere andd exist no more retd oooasim tn Mng- 
land to have atsdftr a Ihdch Stadldudder or a Gorman 
Eleetor than there was in America to have done a 
similar thing. H a country does not understand its 
own affeirs, how is a fbreigaer to tmderstand them, 
who knows neither its laws, its maimers, nor its lan- 
guage f If there existed a man so transcendently 
wise above all others that his wisdom was necessary 
to instruct a nation, some reason might be offered for 
monaxdiy; but when we cast our eyes about a conn- 
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tey, and observe bow every part imderstands its own 
and when we look around the world, and see, 
of all men in it, the race of kings are the most 
insignificant in capacity, onr reason cannot &al to ask 
ns. What are those men kept for ? ’* * 

These are the notions which, under the idea of 
Whig principles, several persons, and among them 
persons of no mean mark, have associated themselTes 
to propagate. I will not attempt in the smallest 
degree to refate them. This will probably be done 
(if sadh writings shall be thought to deserve any 
other than the refutation of criminal justice) by oth- 
ers, who may think with Mr. Burke. He has per- 
formed his part. 

I do not wish to enter very much at large into 
the discussions which diverge and ramify in all ways 
itom this productive subject. But there is one top- 
ic upon which I hope I shall be excused in going a 
little beyond my design. The factions now so busy 
amongst ns, in order to divest men of all love for 
their country, and to remove from their minds all 
duty with regard to the state, endeavor to propagate 
an opinion, that the people, in forming their common- 
wealth, have by no means parted with their power 
over it. This is an impregnable citadel, to which 
these gentlemen retreat, whenever they are pushed by 
the battery of laws and usages and poative conven- 
tions. Indeed, it is such, and of so great force, that 
all they have done in defending their outworks is so 
much time and labor thrown away. Discuss any of 
their schemes, their answer is, It is the act of the 

* Yindiesdon of flw Blgfatt of M«n, reoowTneaded tgr tibe svratal 
lodetieB. 
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and that is sufficient. Are we to deny to a 
mgority of the people the light of altering even the 
whole frame of their sodefy, if snch should bo their 
ideasure? They may change it, say they, from a 
monarchy to a republic to-day, and to-morrow back 
again from a republic to a monarchy ; and so back- 
ward and forward as often as they like. They are 
masters of the commonwealth, because in substance 
they are themselves the commonwealth. The French 
Bevolution, say they, was tiie act of the minority of 
the people ; and if the migoriiy of any other people, 
the people of England, for instance, wish to mi^e the 
same change, they have the same right. 

Just the same, undoubtedly. That is, none at all. 
Neither the few nor the many have a right to act 
merely their will, in any matter connected with 
duty, trust, engagement, or obligation. The Consti- 
tution of a country being once settled upon some 
compact, tacit or expressed, there is no power exist- 
ing of force to alter it, without the breach of the cov- 
enant, or the consent of all the parties. Such is the 
nature of a contract. And the votes of a majoriiy 
of the people, whatever their in&mous flatterers may 
teadi in order to corrupt tiieir minds, cannot alter 
the moral any more than they can alter the physical 
essence of things. The peo|de are not to be tau^t 
to think lightly of their engagements to their gov- 
ernors; else they teach governors to think lightly 
of their engagements towards them. Li that kind 
of game, in the end, the people are sure to be losers. 
To flatter them into a contempt of faith, tmtii, and 
justice is to min tiiem ; for in these virtues consists 
their whole safety. To flatter any man, or any part 
of mankind, in any description, ly asserting t^t in 
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engagements lie or they are free, whilst any other hu- 
man creature is bound, is ultiimatelj to vest the rule 
of morality in the pleasure of those who ought to be 
rigidly submitted to it, — to sulject the soverdgu 
reason of the world to the caprices of weak and giddy 
men. 

But, as no one of us men can dispense with public 
or private faith, or with any other tie of moral obligar 
tion, so neither can any number of us. The number 
engaged in crimes, instead of taming them into laud- 
able acts, only augments the quantity and intensity 
of the guilt. I am wdl aware that men love to hear 
of their power, but have an extreme disrelish to be 
told of their duty. This is of course ; because every 
duty is a limitation of some power. Indeed, arbitral 
ry power is so much to the depraved taste of the vul- 
gar, of the vulgar of every description, that almost all 
the dissensions which lacerate the commonwealth are 
not concerning the manner in which it is to be exer- 
cised, but concerning the hands in which it is to bo 
placed. Somewhere they are resolved to have it. 
Whether they desire it to be vested in the many or 
the few depends with most men upon the olianoe 
which they imagine they themsdives may have of par^ 
taking in the exerrise of that arbitrary sway, in the 
one mode or in the other. 

It is not necessary to teach men to thirst after 
power. But it is very expedient that by moral XQr 
stniction ihej should be taught, and by their civil 
constitutionB they should be compelled, to put many 
restrictions upon the immoderate ezeroise of it, and 
the inordinate desire. The best method of obtaining 
these two great points forms the important, but at 
the same time the dijBScult problem to the true states- 
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man. He thinks of the place in which political pow* 
er is to he lodged with no other attention than as it 
may render the more or the less practicable its salu- 
tary restraint and its prudent Erection. For this 
reason, no legislator, at any period of the world, has 
willingly placed the seat of active power in the hands 
of the multitude ; because there it admits of no con- 
trol, no regulation, no steady direction whatsoever. 
The people are the natural control on authority ; but 
to exercise and to control together is contra^ctory 
and imposdble. 

As the exorbitant exercise of power cannot, un- 
der popular sway, be effectually restrained, the other 
great object of political arrangement, the means of 
abating an excessive desire of it, is in such a state 
still worse provided fbr. The democratic common- 
wealth is the foodM nurse of ambition. Under the 
other forms it meets with many restraints. When- 
ever, in states which have had a democratic basis, the 
legislators have endeavored tq put restraints upon 
ambition, their methods were as violent as in the 
end they were inefhctnal, — as vicdent, indeed, as any 
the most jealous despotism could invent. The ostra- 
dsm could not very long save itsdf, and much less 
the state whi<di it was meant to guard, from the at- 
tempts of ambition,— one of the natural, inbred, incu- 
rable distempers of a powerful democracy. 

But to retnm from this short digression, — which, 
however, is not whoUy foreign to the question of the 
efihot of the will of the majority upon the form or the 
existence of their sociefy. I cannot too often recosa- 
mend it to the serious consideration of all men who 
think civil society to be within the province of moral 
jurisdiction, that, if we owe to it any duty, it is not 
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Bubjeot to our wQl. Duties are not rduntaiy. Duty 
and frill are even contradictory terms. Now, tliough 
dfil society might be at tirst a voluntary act, (which 
in many cases it undoubtedly was,) its continuance 
is under a permanent standing covenant, coexisting 
with the society ; and it attaches upon every individ- 
ual of that society, without any formal act of his own. 
This is warranted by the general practice, arising 
out of the general sense of mankind. Men without 
their dioice derive benefits from that association; 
without their dioice they are subjected to duties 
in consequence of these benefits ; and without their 
choice they enter into a virtual obligation as binding 
as any that is actual. Look through the whole of life 
and the whole system of duties. Much the strongest 
moral obligations are such as were never the results 
of our option. I allow, that, if no Supreme Euler 
exists, wise to form, and potent to enforce, the moral 
law, ttxere is no sanction to any contract, virtual or 
even actual, against the will of prevalent power. On 
that hypothesis, let any set of men be strong enough 
to set their duties at defiance, and they cease to 
be duties any longer. We have but this one ajh 
peal against irresistible power, — 

81 genoB hnmMinm et mortalia Mnaitte amu^ 

At speiate Deoa memoies &iidi atqas ntKSuidL 

Taking it for granted that I do not write to the dis- 
ciples of the Parisian philosophy, 1 may assume that 
the awM Author of our being is the Author of our 
place in tire order of existence, — and that, having 
disposed and marshalled us by a divine tactic, not 
according to our will, but according to EGus, He has 
in and by that disposition virtually sulgectod us 
to act the part which belongs to the {dace ftsaignftd 
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118. We have obligations to manMnd at large, Trliidi 
are 'not in oonsequenoe of any spedal Tolnntaiy past. 
They arise from the relation of man to man, and the 
relation of man to God, vhich relations are not mat- 
ters of choice. 'On the contrary, the force of all the 
pacts which we enter into with any particular per- 
son or number of persons amongst mankind depends 
upon those prior obligations. In some cases the sub- 
ordinate relations are voluntary, in others they are 
necessary, — but the duties are all compulsiTe. '^en 
we marry, the bhoice is voluntary, but the duties are 
not matter of choice: they are ^ctated by the na- 
ture of the situation. Bark and inscrutable are the 
ways by which we come into the world. The in- 
stincts which give rise to this mysterious process of 
Nature are not of our making. But out of physical 
causes, unknown to us, perhaps unknowable, arise 
moral duties, which, as we are able perfectly to com- 
prehend, we are bound indispensably to perform. 
Parents may not be consenting to their moral rela- 
tion; but, consenting or not, they are bound to a 
long train of burdensome duties towards those with 
whom they have never made a convention of any 
sort. Children are not consenting to their relation ; 
but their relation, without their actual consent, binds 
them to its duties, — or rather it imidies their consent, 
because the presumed consent of every rational crear 
ture is in unison with the predisposed order of things. 
Men come in that manner into a community with the 
social state of their parents, endowed with all the 
benefits, loaded with all the duties of their situation. 
If the social ties and ligaments, spun out of those 
phyrical relations which are the elements of the com- 
monwealth, in most oases be^, and always continue, 
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indepeudenily of our will, so, wi&out any stipulation 
on our own part, are we bound that relation called 
our country, which comprehends (as it has been well 
said) all the diarities of all.” * Nor are we left 
without powerful instincts to make this duiy as dear 
and grateM to us as it is awful and ooerdre. Our 
country is not a thing of mere {Ixysioal locality. It 
consists, in a great measure, in the andent order 
into whidi we are bom. We may have the same 
geographical situation, but another covmtry ; as we 
xnay have the same country in another soil. The 
place that determines our duty to our country is a 
social, dvil relation. 

These are the opinions of the author whose cause I 
defend. I lay them down, not to enforce them upon 
others by disputation, but as an account of his pro> 
ceedings. On them he acts; and from them he is 
convinced that neither he, nor any man, or number 
of men, have a right (except what necessity, which 
is out of and above all rule, rather imposes tliau be- 
stows} to free themselves from that primary engage* 
ment into which every man bom into a community 
as much contracts by his being bom into it as he 
contracts an obligation to certain parents by liis hav- 
ing been derived from their bodies. The place of 
every man determines his duty. If you ad:, Quan 
U J)mt esae Juaaitt you will be answered when 
you resolve tl^ other question, JERanana qwi parte 
heatue es in ref* 

1 admit, indeed, that in morals, as in all things 
else, difficulties will sometimes occur. Duties will 
sometimes cross one another. Then questions will 

* ** Onmesomidom dwiitstw pstria niu floinplaeUtar.’'~-Cio. 
t A few linei in fendn* eontain » good mumaaiy of all tbs oljeets 
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arise, wM(^ of them is to be placed in sabordination? 
\rliioh of them may be entirely superseded ? These 
doubts give rise to that part of moral science called 
eeuuisfyy, which though necessary to be well studied 
by those who would become expert in that learning, 
who aim at becoming what I think Gioero some* 
where calls artifieea qffhiorum, it requires a very 
solid and discriminating judgment, great xnodesiy 
and caution, and much sobrieiy of mind in the 
handling ; else there is a danger that it may totally 
subvert those ofSces which it is its object only to 
methodize and reconcile. Duties, at their extreme 
bounds, are drawn very fine, so as to become almost 
evanescent. In that state some shade of doubt will 
always rest on these questions, when they are pur* 
sued with great snbtilty. But the very habit of stat- 
ing these extreme cases is not very laudable or safe ; 
because, in general, it is not tight to turn our duties 
into doubts. They are imposed to govern our con- 
duct, not to exercise our ingenuily; and therefore 
our opinions about them ought not to be in a state 
of fluctuation, but steady, sure, and resolved. 

Amongst these nice, and therefore dangerous pdnts 
of casuistry, may be reckoned the question so much 
agitated in the present hour, — Whether, after the 
peojde have disdbuged themselves of their original 
power by an habitual ddegation, no occasion can 

of moral iinwtigatioa, and Unt the molt of oar inqnlgr; ^Clim In. 
man irill liaf no j^aea. 

QaldMBMof etqaldnamafearri^^iifaHtrr ordo 
Qnb dbtatf ot oMte nudlb flazna, at onda ? 

Qnb modtu aisento 7 Qnldyio (gAnar Qnld aapar 
XJtfla nommna habat 7 Pahia ****^*1-# jnrfttjirft 
Qnautnm daigbl AMI Qnam te Daoa atm 
■AwKf ethnmanaqnaparteiMaaitaaintat 
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posdbfy oooar wlu<^ may jnatify the lesumptioa of 
it? This question, in this latitude, is rmy hard to 
afiSnn or den7: but I am satisfied that no occasion 
can justify such a resumption, -which would not 
equally authorize a dispensation -with any other mor- 
al dufy, perhaps with all of them together. How- 
ever, ^ in general it be not easy to determine con* 
ceming the lawfulness of such devious proceedings, 
which must be ever on the edge of crimes, it is fhr 
from difficult to foresee the perilous consequences of 
the resuscitation of such a power in the people. The 
practical consequences of any political tenet go a 
great -way in deciding upon its value. Political prob- 
lems do not primarily concern truth or fidsehood. 
They relate to good or eril. What in the result is 
likely to produce evil is politically false ; that which 
is productive of good, politically true. 

Believing it, therefore, a question at least arduous 
in the theory, and in the practice very critical, it 
would become us to ascertain as well as we can 
what form it is that our incantations are about to 
call up from darkness and the sleep of ages. When 
the supreme authority of the people is in question, 
before we attempt to extend or to confine it, we 
ought to fix in our minds, with some d^iee of dis- 
tinctness, an idea of what it is we mean, when we 
say, the fbofIiB. 

In a state of rude Nature there is no such thing as 
a people. A number of men in themselves have no 
collective capacity. The idea of a people is the idea 
of a corporation. It is wholly artificial, and noade, 
like all other l^gal fictions, by common agreement. 
What the particular nature of that agreement -was 
is collected from the form into which the particular 
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Bodety has been cast. Any other is not tAdr cov- 
enant. When men, therefore, breah up the original 
compact or agreement vhidi gives its corporate form 
and oapad^ to a state, they are no longer a people, — 
they have no longer a corporate existence, — they have 
no longer a legal coactive force to bind irithiu, nor 
a claim to be recognized abroad. They ate a unm- 
ber of vagne, loose individuals, and nothing more. 
With them all is to begin again. Alas ! they little 
know hoT many a Teary step is to be taken before 
they can form themselves into a mass which has a 
true politic personality. 

We hear much, from men who have not acquired 
their hardiness of assertion from the profundity of 
their thinking, about the omnipotence of a mqjoritjff 
in such a dissolution of an ancient sodeiy as hath 
en place in I!ranoe. But amongst men so disbanded 
there can be no such thing as mqjorily or minority, 
or power m any one person to bind another. The 
power of acting by a msgorily, which the gentlemen 
theorists seem to assume so readily, after they have 
violated the contract out of which it has arisen, (if at 
all it existed,) must be grounded on two assump- 
tions: first, that of an incorporation produced by 
unanimiiy; and secondly, an unanimous agreement 
that the act of a mere m^ority (say of one) shall pass 
with them and with others as the act of the whole. 

We are so little affected ty things which are habit- 
ual, that we consider tins idea of the decision of a 
majority as if it were a law of our original nature. 
But such constructive whde, residing in a part only, 
is one of the most violent fictions of positive law that 
ever has been or can be made on the principles of 
artificial incorporation. Out of civil society Nature 
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knows nothing of it; nor are men, eren when ar- 
ranged according to dvil order, otherwise than bj 
very long training, brought at all to submit to it. 
The mind is brought far more easily to acquiesce in 
the proceedings of one man, or a few, who act tmder 
a general procuration for the state, than in the TOte 
of a TictoriouB majorily in coimcils in which every 
man has his share in the ddiberation. For there the 
beaten party are exasperated and soured by the pre- 
vious contention, and mortified by the oondusive de- 
feat. This mode of decision, where wills may be so 
nearly equal, where, according to circumstances, the 
smaller number may be the stronger force, and where 
apparent reason may be all upon one side, and on the 
other little else than impetuous appetite, — all this 
must be the result of a very particular and special 
convention, confirmed afterwards by long habits of 
obedience, by a sort of discipline in socicly, and by a 
strong hand, vested with stationary, permanent pow- 
er to enforce this sort of constructive general will. 
What organ it is that shall declare tiie corporate 
mind is so much a matter of potitive arrangement, 
that several states, for the validity of several of their 
acts, have required a proportion of voices much 
greater than that of a mere majority. These ]^k>- 
portions are so entirely governed by convention that 
in some oases the 'minority decides. The laws in 
many countries to eondmin require more thim a mere 
minority ; less than an equal number to In 

our judicial trials we require unanimity ^ther to con- 
demn or to absolve. In some inooiporatioos one 
speaks for the whole ; in others, a few. Until the 
other day, in the Oonstitution of Poland unanimity 
was required to give validity to any act of their great 
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natianal councilor diet. This approaches mu(di more 
nearly to mde Nature than the institutions of any 
other country. Such, indeed, every commonwealth 
must be, without a positive law to recognize in a cer< 
tain number the will of the entire body. 

If men dissolve their ancient incorporation in or- 
der to regenerate their community, in that state of 
things each man has a right, if he pleases, to remain 
an individual. Any number of individuals, who can 
agree upon it, have an undoubted right to form them* 
sd.ves into a state apart and wholly independent. 
If any of these is forced into the f^owship of another, 
this is conquest and not compact. On every prinoi- 
jde which supposes sodety to be in virtue of a free 
covenant, this compulsive incorporation must be null 
and void. 

As a people can have no ri^t to a corporate oapaci-' 
ty without universal consent, so neither have they a 
tight to hold ezclusive]y any lands in the name and 
title of a corporation. On tiie scheme of the present 
rulers in our nei^boring country, regenerated as 
they are, they have no more ri^t to the territory 
called Irance than I have. I have a tight to pitch 
my tent in any unoccupied place I can find for it; 
and I may apply to my own maintenance any part 
of their unoccupied soil. I may purchase the house 
or vineyard of any individual proprietor who refiises 
his consent (and most proprietors have, as &r as they 
dared, refused it) to the new incorporation. I nfatnij 
in his independent place. Who are tbese insolent 
men, calling themselves the French nation, that would 
monopolize this fidr domain of Nature ? Is it because 
they qteak a certain jargon ? Is ittheir mode of chat- 
ter^, to me unintdligible, that fbrms their title to 
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my land? Who are they who claim by prescription 
and descent from certain gangs of banditti called 
IVanks, and Burgundians, and Yisigoths, of whom I 
may have never heard, and ninety-nine out of an hun- 
dred of themselves certainly never have heard, whilst 
at the very time they tell me that prescription and 
long possession form no title to property? Wlio are 
they that presume to assert that tiie land which I 
purchased of the individual, a natural person, and not 
a fiction of state, belongs to them, who in the very 
capacity in which they maike their daim can exist 
only as an imaginary being, and in virtue of the very 
prescription which they reject and disown? This 
mode of arguing might be pudied into all the detail, 
so as to leave no sort of doubt, that, on their princi- 
ples, and on the sort of footing on which they have 
thought proper to place tbemsdves, the crowd of 
men, on the other side of the Channel, who have the 
impudence to call themselves a people, can never be 
the lawful, exclusive possessors of the soil. By what 
they call reasoning witliout prejudice, they leave not 
one stone upon another in the fabric of human socio- 
ty. They subvert all the authority which they hold, 
as wdl as all that which they have destri^ed. 

As in the abstract it is perfectly clear, that, out 
of a state of civil society, majority and minority aare 
rdations whidi can have no existence, and that, in 
dvil sodety, its own qiedfio conventions in each cor- 
poration determine what it is that constitutes the peo- 
ple, so as to make their act the signification of the 
general will, — to come to particulars, it is equally 
dear that ndther in France nor in has the 

original or any subsequent compact of the state, ex- 
pressed or implied, constituted <t told 
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ly the head, to be the acting people of their several 
GommnnitieB. And I see as little of policy or utility 
as there is of right, in laying dovm a principle that 
a majority of men told by the head are to be consid- 
ered as the people, and that as such their will is 
to be law. What policy can there be found in ar- 
rangements made in defiance of eyeiy political prin- 
ciple ? To enable men to act with the weight and 
character of a people, and to answer the ends for 
which they are incorporated into that capacity, we 
must suppose them (by means immediate or conse- 
quential) to be in that state of habituid social disci- 
pline in which the wiser, the more expert, and the 
more opulent conduct, and by conducting enlighten 
and protect, the weaher, the less knowing, and tiie 
less provided with the goods of fortune. Wlien the 
multitude are not under this discipline, they can 
scarody be said to be in dvil sodely. Give once 
a certain constitution of things which produces a 
yarieiy of conditioiu and circumstances in a state, 
and there is in Nature and reason a principle which, 
for their own benefit, pos^nes, not &o interest, but 
the judgment, of those who ace mmero jphtret, to those 
who are virtute et hemre majeree. Numbers in a state 
(supposing, which is not the case in IVunoe, that a 
state does exist) are always of consideration, — but 
they are not the whole contideration. It is in things 
more serious than a play, that it may be truly said, 
SaHAe eet equiUm imhi fUmidere. 

A true natural aristocraiy is not a separate inteiv 
est in the state, or separable from it. It is an essential 
integrant part of any large body ri^tly constituted. 
It is formed out of a class of le^timate presumptions, 
wliich, taken as generalities, must be admitted for 
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actaal troths. To he bred in a jdaoe of estimation ; 
to see nothing low and sordid from one’s in&ucy ; to 
be tan^t to respect one’s sdf; to be habitoated to 
the censorial inaction of the public ^e; to look 
early to public opinion ; to stand upon sudi elevated 
ground as to be enabled to take a large view of the 
wide-spread and infinitely diversified combinations of 
men and afi&irs in a large sodety ; to have leisure to 
read, to reflect, to converse ; to be enabled to draw 
the court and attention of the wise and learned, wher- 
ever they are to be found; to be habituated in ar- 
mies to command and to obey; to be taught to de- 
spise danger in the pursuit of honor and duty ; to be 
formed to the greatest degree of vigilance, foresight, 
and droumq)eotion, in a state of things in which no 
fruit is couunitted with impunity and the slightest 
mistakes draw on the most ruinous consequences; 
to be led to a guarded and regulated conduct, from 
a sense that you are considered as an instructor of 
your fellow-citizens in their highest concerns, and 
that you act as a reconciler between God and j 
to be employed as an administrator of law and jus- 
tice, and to bo thereby amongst the first benefactors 
to mankind; to be a professor of high scionco, or 
of liberal and ingenuous art; to be am ongiif^ ; rfeh 
traders, who from their success are presumed to have 
sl^ and vigorous understandings, and to possess the 
virtues of dilig e nce, order, constani^, sind regularity, 
and to have cultivated an habitual regard to 
tative justice: these are the dreumstanoes of men 
that form what I should call a natural aristocracy, 
without which there is no nation. 

The state of civil sodefy whidr necessarily gener- 
ates this aristooraiy is a state of Nature,— and mudi 
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more tralj so than a savage and incoherent mode of 
life. For man is bj nature reasonable; and he is 
never perfectlj in bis natural state, but when be is 
placed where reason may be best cultivated and most 
predominates. Art is man’s nature. We are as much, 
at least, in a state of Nature in formed manhood as 
in immature and helpless infan< 7 ’. Men, qualified in 
the manner I have just described, form in Nature, as 
die operates in the common modification of sooieiy, 
the leading, guiding, and governing part. It is the 
soul to the body, without which the man does not 
exist. To give, therefore, no more importance, in 
the social order, to such descriptions of men tba.w 
that of so many units is a horrible nsnrpation. 

When great multitudes act together, imder tbat f 
disdpline of Nature, I recognize tho people. I 
acknowledge sometiiing that perhaps equals, and 
ought always to guide, the sovereignty of oonven* 
tion. In all things the voice of this grand chorus 
of national harmony ought to have a mighty and 
decisive influence. But when you disturb this haiY 
mony,— when you break up this beautiftil order, this 
array of truth and Nature, as well as of habit and pre* 
judioe, — when you separate the common sort of men 
from their proper chieftains, so as to form them into 
an adverse army,— I no longer know that venera- 
ble object called the people in such a disbanded race 
of deserters and vagabonds. For a while they may 
he terrible, indeed, — but in such a wantinr as wild 
beasts are terrible. The mind owes to them no sort 
of submission. They are, as they have always been 
reputed, rebels. They may lawfolly be fought with, 
and brought under, whenever an advantage of^. 
Those who attempt by outrage and videnoe to de- 
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prive of aaj advaatage whidi hold under 
the kvB, and to destroy the natural order of life, pro- 
Alnini war against them. 

We have read in history of that furious insurT 80 < 
tiion of the common people in France called the Jcuh 
for this is not the first time that the people 
have been enlightened into treason, murder, and rap* 
ine. Its object iras to extirpate the gentry. The 
Oaptal de Such, a fiunous soldier of those days, dis* 
honored the name of a gentleman and of a man by 
taking, for their cruelties, a cruel vengeance on these 
dduded mretches : it was, however, his right and his 
.duty to Twnifft war upon them, and afterwards, in 
moderation, to bring them to punishment for their 
rebellion ; though in the sense of the French Bevo* 
lution, and of some of our dubs, they were tlie peo- 
pls,— and were truly so, if yon will call by that up* 
pellation any nuQority of men told ly Uie Imtd. 

At a time not very remote from the same period 
(fbr these humors never have affected one of the 
nations without some influence on the other) hap- 
pened several risings of the lower commons in Eng- 
land. These insurgents were certainly tlie majority 
of the inhabitants of the counties in which tliey re- 
sided; and Oade, Set, and Straw, at tlie head of 
their national guards, and fomented by certain trai- 
tors of high rank, did no more than exert, according 
to the doctrines of ours and the Parisian societies, 
the sovereign, power inherent in the majority. 

We call the time of those events a dark age. In- 
deed, we are too indulgent to our own profioien^. 
The Abbd John Ball understood the rights of 
as well as the Abbd Gr^ire. Thai reverend patri- 
arch of sedition, and prototype of our modem preach* 

Tnb. IV. IS 
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ers, TTOS of o^miiou, 71111 the National Assembly, that 
all the evils whidi have &llen upon men had been 
caused by an ignorance of ibeir ** having been bom 
and continued equal as to their rights.” Had the 
populace been able to repeat that profound maxim, 
all Tould have gone perfectly wdl with them. No 
tyranny, no vexation, no oppression, no care, no sop- 
T07, could have existed in the world. This would 
have cured them like a charm for the tooth-ache. 
But the lowest wretches, in their most ignorant state, 
were able at all times to talk sudi stuff; and yet at 
all times have they suffered many evils and many 
oppressions, both before and since the republication 
1^ the National Assembly of this q)e]l of healing po- 
tency and virtue. The enlightened Dr. Ball, when 
he wished to rekindle the lights and fires of his audi- 
ence on this pifint, chose for the text the following 
couplet: — 

Vnwn AImb ddTcd nd Sn (pan. 

Who ma ttea lihe genflemaat 

Of this sajoent maxim, however, I do not give him 
for the inventor. It seems to have been handed 
down by tradition, and had certainly become prover- 
bial; but whether then composed or only applied, 
thus much must be admitted, that in learning, sense, 
energy, and comprehensiveness, it is folly equal to 
all the modem dissertations on the equality of man- 
kind: and it has one advantage over them, — that it 
is in rhyme.* 

* It is no small loss to tho world, that the whole of this enlight- 
ened and philoBophio sermon, preached to tuo hwidnd thouaand nation- 
al goaxds assembled at Blac k hea th (a number probably- eqnal to the 
sablime and nugestle FoiMkn of the 14th oi July, 1790, in the 

Champ de Mars) is nit preser-^ A short abstract is, howeyer, to 
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Thera is no doubt but that this graat teacher of the 
rights of Tw«.Ti decorated his discourse on this Tsluable 
text with lemmas, theorems, scholia, corollaries, and 
all the apparatus of science, which was fhxnished in 

be foand in Walsingham. I have added it here to tlie edification of 
the modem Whigs, who may posdbly exc^t this precious little fhig- 
ment from their general contempt of andent learning. 

<«Ut soft doctrinft plnres inficeret, ad le Blackheth (nU dnoenta mil* 
lia hominom commnninm fhere dmnl copgregata) hijtisoemodi ser- 
monem est exorsoBi 

" Whan Adam dallh and Ere span, 

Who was than a gentleman ? 

Continnansqne sermonem inceptnm* nitebatnr per verba proverbii, 
quod pro themate aampaerat, ^trodnoere et probare, ab vM> oames 
parse eteatot a vatmA, senritatem per iqjnstam oppressionem nequsun 
hominnm introdnctam contra Dei volnntatem, qnia si Deo placuisset 
servos ereftss^ ndqae in prindpio mnndi constitnisset, quis sorvns, 
qnisve dominns faturoa fliiaset. Gonsideraront igitur Jam tempua a 
Deo datnm eis, in qno (dqK»ito servitntis jngo diatios) posscnt, si 
vdlent, libertate din concnpitfi gandere. Qoapropter monuit nt as- 
sent viri oordoti, et amore boni patrisfiimilias excolcntis agrum snnm, 
et extixpantis oc resecantis noxia gramina qnie frugcs solcnt oppri* 
mere, et ipsi in prsssenti fiicere frstinarent. Frimb tnajom tegni dmU 
IMS ooddendo. DdndAjwtdkos, jutdcutribt, et juratoree patrite penmendom 
Postremb qooscnnqne sdrent ta poeterum emmwiitati nocivoe tolleront 
de tend snft» sic demnm et paom sibimet parerent et aeaaitatem in fit- 
tnram. Si eMoia majorSme eeaet inter eoe eeqm Ubegtas, eadem ndbUUaep 
par d^pdtas, ebmUeque peHeetaeJ* 

Here is displayed at once the whole of the grand aroamsn pntentt- 
ed to be frnnd ont by the Nadonal Assembly, to socttring fntare hap- 
piness, peace, and tranquillity. There seems, however, to be some 
doubt whether this venerable pTotomart^r of philosophy was inelined 
to cany his own dedaration of the rights of men more rigidly into 
practice than the National Assembly themselves. Ho was, like them, 
only pre a c diing licontionsness to the popnlace to obtain power for hlm- 
sdf, if we may bdieve what is subjoined by the historian. 

" Cnmqne hoc etjphim a&h ddaweenta** (think of this old tors ealU 
ing all the wise maxims of the Erendx Academy ddbraamta!) ««prie. 
dicfisset^ oommnne wlgos enm taato fimre prosequitur, ut excla- 
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as great jdeiify and perfectioa ont of the dogmatic 
aad polemic magaziiies, the <dd horse-armoiy of the 
fift Tinnlman, among whom the Bev. Dr. Ball vas bred, 
as they can be supplied from the new arsenal at Hack- 

marmt eum arcMqnaocpum JUtienm, 0 t r^m ecmeJlanum,” *Wlietli6r 
he would have taken these sitnatdona under these names, or would 
have changed the whole nomendattire of the State and Church, to 
he understood in the sense of the Bevolution, is not so certain. It is 
probable that he would have dianged the names and kept the sub- 
stance of power. 

We find, too, that they had in those days thdr sooSe^ fir oapislfto- 
timud iifirmadon, of which the Beverend John Ball was a conspicuous 
member, sometunes under his own name, sometimes under the feigned 
name of John Sckqi. Besides him it consisted (as Ehyghton tdls 
us) of peraons who went by the real or fictitious names cxf Jack Myl- 
ner, Tom Baker, Ja^ Straw, Jack Trewman, Jack Carter, and prob- 
ably of many more. Some of the choicest fiowers of the pnblicalaona 
charitably written and drculated by them gratis axe upon record in 
Walsingham and Enyghton : and 1 am inclined to prefer the pithy 
and sententious brevity of these huBeAm of ancient rebellion before 
the loose and conthsed pxbludly of the modem advertisements of con- 
stitutional information. They contain more good moralily aad less 
bad politics, they ^ c^udi more foundation in real oppression, and 
they ^ recommendation of being much better adapted to the 
capacities of those firr whose instruction they were intended. Wha^ 
ever laudable pains the teachers of the present day appear to take, 1 
cannot comidiment them so fiur as to allow that they have succeeded 
in writing down to the level of their pupils, (As mssiAsrs ^(As wvermgn, 
with half the ability of Jack Carter and the Beverend John Ball. 
That my readers may judge fim themseLves, I shall give them one or 
two specimens. 

The first is an address fimn the Beverend John Ball, under his 
nm de jfuem of John Schep. I know not against what particular 
" guyle in borough" the writer means to caution the peo|de ; it may 
have been only a general cry against “roOm boreupAs," which it was 
thought convenient^ then as now, to make the fitrst pretext, and place 
at the head of the list of grievances. 

JOBir SOEBP. 

"John Schep sometime seint Mary priest of Torke^ and now of Col- 
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ney. It was, no doubt, disposed with all the adja< 
tanqy of definition and ^vision, in which C I speak it 
with submission) the old marshals were as able as tite 
modem martinets. Neither can we deny that the 

ehester, greeteOi well lolm NameleBie, and 161m the Miller, and lolm 
Carter, and UddA dim dkU ttmy loom tf gv^lA w lorough^ and stand 
together in Gods name, and biddeth Piers Ploweman goe to his 
werk^ and chastise well EUb Ihs rdSber, [probably the Icing,] and taka 
with yon John Trewman, and all his fhUows, and no moe. 

" lohn the Miller hath ygnmnd smal, small, small: 

The kings sonne of heanen shal pay Ibr alL 
Beware or ye be woe, 

Enow yonr ftende fto yonr Ibe^ 

Hane ynongh, and say hoe: 

And do wel and better, & flee sfame, 
AndHAbepeaeBondh^fftmikii^ 

ft so Mddeth lohn Trewman ft all his fbUowes/’ 

The reader has peroeiTod, from the last lines of this enrions state* 
paper, how well the National Assembly has copied its union of the 
proftssion of nniversal peace with the practioe of mnrdor and confu- 
sion, and the blast of the tmmpet of sedition in all nations. Ho will 
in the following constitutional paper obscr7e how well, in their enfgu 
madeal style, like the Assembly and their abettors, the old philoso- 
phers proscribe all hereditaiy distinction, and bestow it only on virtno 
and wisdom, according to their estimatioa of both. Yet these peo« 
pie are supposed neyer to haTo heard of the rights of I 

Jack Mtlnbb. 

^ Jakke Mylner asket help to tune hia mylne aright. 

"He hath gronnden smal smal, 

The Kings sone of hevan he sohal pay for alle. 

Iioke thy mylne go a xygt, with the foure aaylea, and the post stands 
in steadfoatnesse. 


" ^th xygt and trtih mygtji 
With skyl and with wylla, 
Latmy^ helps xygt, 

And skyl go befi^ wille^ 

And before mygts 
Than goto <nire mylne aryijliA 
And if mygt go before rygto^ 
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philoBoiMc auditoij, wlieii fhej had once obtained 
this knowledge, ooold never return to their former 
ignorance, or after so instructiye a lecture he in the 
same state of mind as if they had never heard it.* 
But these poor people, who were not to be envied for 
their knowledge, but pitied for their delusion, were 
not reasoned, (that was impossible,) but beaten, out of 
their lights. With their teacher they were delivered 
over to the lawyers, who wrote in their blood the 
statutes of the land, as hanhly, and in the same sort 
of ink, as they and their teadiers had written the 
rights of man. 

Our doctors of the day are not so fond of quoting 
the ojnnions of this ancient sf^ as they are of imi- 
tating Ms conduct: first, because it might appear 
that they are not as great inventors as they would 
be tiiought ; and next, because, unfortunately for his 
feme, he was not successful. It is a remark liable 
to as few exceptions as any generality can be, that 
they who applaud prosperous folly and adore trium- 

Aad b«t)re dgrito } 

Than is onre mylna mys a dygL” 

Jack Gastbb understood perfectly the doctrine of looking to the 
end, with an indififerenoe to the mecau, and the probability of much 
good arising from great evil. 

«« Jalcke Carter piyea yowe alle that ye make a gode sncfe of that 
ye hane begannen, and doth wde and ay bettor and bettor ; ibr at 
the even men heiyth the day. Fcr lAa ende 6$ wele, ihan u aUe 
wie. Lat Fares the Plowman my brother dnelle at home and dygt 
ns come, and I will go with yowe and heipe that y may to dygte 
yonre mete and yoore dxynke, that ye none feyle : lokke that Hobbe 
xobbyonre be wele chastysed for lesyng of yoore grace : for ye have 
gret node to take God with yowe in alle yonre dedes. For nowe is 
tyme to be war.*’ 

* See the wise remark on this anlject in the Defence of "Rt giifai 

Man, dveolated by the societies. 
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phant goilt have never been known to snccor or even 
to pitj human weakness or oSbnce, when they become 
subject to human vicissitude, and meet with punish- 
ment instead of obtaining power. Abating for their 
want of seusibilily to the sufferings of their asso- 
ciates, they are not so much in the wrong ; for mad- 
ness and wickedness are things foul and deformed 
in themselves, and stand in need of all the coverings 
and trappings of fortune to recoiDomend them to the 
multitude. Nothing can be more loathsome in their 
naked nature. 

Aberrations like these, whether ancient or modem, 
unsuccessM or prosperous, are things of passage. 
They famish no argument for supposing a multitude 
told hy the head to leH^ people. Such a multitude 
can have no sort of titie to alter the seat of power iit 
the sociefy, in whidi it ever ought to be the obedient, 
and not the ruling or presiding part. What power 
may belong to the whole mass, in which mass the 
natural arUtooraey^ or what by convention is appoint- 
ed to represent and strengthen it, acts in its proper 
place, with its proper weight, and without being sub- 
jected to violence, is a deeper question. But in that 
case, and with that concurrence, I should have much 
doubt whether any rash or desperate changes in the 
state, such as we have seen in Eranoe, could ever be 
effected. 

I have said that in all political questions the con- 
sequences of any assumed rights are of great mo- 
nmt in deciding upon their validity. In this point 
of view let us a little scratinize the effects of a right 
in the mere majority of the inhabitants of any coun- 
try of superseding and altering their government at 
pUaiure. 
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The sum total of ereij people is composed of its 
units. Ereiy indiTidnal must have a right to origi- 
nate what afterwards is to become the act of the ma- 
jority. Whatever he maj lawfully originate he may 
lawf^y endeavor to accomplish. He has a right, 
therefore, in his own particalar, to breah the ties and 
engagements which bind him to the country in which 
he lives ; and he has a right to make as many con- 
verts to his opinions, and to obtain as many asso- 
ciates in his designs, as he can procure : for how can 
you know the dispositions of the raajoriiy to destroy 
their government, but by tampering wiih some part 
of the body ? Tou must begin by a secret conspira- 
cy, that you may end with a national confederation, 
^e mere pleasure of the beginner must be the sole 
guide ; since the mere pleasure of others must be the 
sole ultimate sanction, as wdl as the sole actuating 
principle m every part of the progress. Thus, arbi- 
trary will (the last corraption of ruling power) step 
ly step poisons the heart of every citizen. If the 
undertaker fails, he has the misfortune of a rebel, 
but not the gnUt. By such doctrines, all love to our 
country, all pious veneration and attadiment to its 
laws and customs, are obliterated firom our minds; 
and nothing can result from this opinion, when 
grown into a prindlple, and animated ly discontent, 
ambition, or enthusiasm, but a series of conspiracies 
and seditions, sometimes ruinous to their authors, 
always noxious to the state. No sense of duty can 
prevent any man from being a leader or a follower 
in such enterprises. Nothing restrains the tempter ; 
nothing guards the tempted. Nor is the new state, 
frhricated by such arts, safer than the old. What 
can prevent the mere of any person, who hopes 
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to uTiitft the wQls of others to his own, from an at- 
tempt whoUj to orertom it? It wants nothing bat 
a disposition to trouble the establidied. order, to give 
a title to the enterprise. 

When you oomi^e this prindjde of the right to 
change a fixed and tolerable constitation of things at 
pleasure with the theory and practice of the Erencfii 
Assembly, the political, dril, and moral irregularity 
are, if possible, a^pravated. The Assembly have 
found another road, and a tax more oonunodious, 
to the destruction of an old government, and the 
legitimate formation of a new one, than through the 
previous will of the msgority of what they call the 
people. Get, say they, the possession of power by 
any means you can into your hands ; and then a sub- 
sequent consent (what they call an addreaa of adho- 
sum) makes your authority as much the act of the 
people as if they had conferred upon you originally 
that kind and degree of power which without their 
permission you had seized upon. This is to ^ve a 
direct sanction to firaud, hypocrisy, poijury, and the 
breach of the most sacred trusts that can exist be- 
tween man and man. What can sound with such 
horrid discordance in the moral ear as this position, 
—that a ddegate with limited powers may break his 
sworn engagements to his constituent, assume an 
authority, never committed to him, to alter all thfagf 
at his pleasure, and then, if he can persuade a large 
number of men to fiatter him in the power he has 
usurped, that he is absolved in his own conscienoe, 
and ought to stand acquitted in the eyes of mankind? 
On this scheme, the maker of the escperimeut must 
b^in with a determined perjury. That point is cer- 
tain. He must take his dhanoe for the exinatoiy 
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addresses. This is to make the saooess of TiUanj the 
standard of innocence. 

Without dniwing on, therefore, very shocking con- 
sequences, neither by previons consent, nor by sub- 
sequent ratification of a mere reckoned wuQori^f, can 
any set of men attempt to dissolve the state at their 
pleasure. To apply this to our present sulgect. When 
the several orders, in their several bailliages, had met 
in the year 1789, (such of them, I mean, as had met 
peaceably and constitutionally,) to choose and to in- 
struct their representatives, so organized and so act- 
ing, (because th^ were organized and were acting 
according to the conventions which made them a peo- 
jde,) they were the people of France. They had a 
legtd and a natural capacity to be considered as that 
people. But observe, whilst they were in this state, 
that is, whilst they were a peo^de, in no one of 
their instructions ^d they charge or even hint at 
any of those things which have drawn upon the 
usurping Assembly and their adherents the detesta- 
tion of the rational and thinking part of mankind. 
I will venture to affirm, without the least appre- 
hension of being contradicted by any person who 
knows the then state of France, that, if any one of 
the dhanges were proposed, which form the funda- 
mental parts of their Revolution, and compose its 
most distinguishing acts, it would not have had one 
vote in twenty thousand in any order. Their in- 
stmctions purported the direct contrary to all those 
fiunous proceedings which are dofended as the acts 
of the people. Bad such proceedings been expected, 
the great probability is, that the people would then 
have risen, as to a man, to prevent them. The 
whole organization of the Assembly was altered, the 
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whole frame of fhe kingdom was changed, before 
these things could be done. It is long to tell, by 
what eril arts of the conspirators, and by what ex> 
treme weakness and want of steadiness in the lawful 
gOTemment, this equal usurpation on the rights of 
the prince and people, haying first cheated, and then 
offered violence to both, has been able to triumph, 
and to employ with success the forged signature of 
an imprisoned sovereign, and the etpuiious voice of 
dictated addresses, to a subsequent ratification of 
things that had never received any previous sano< 
tion, general or particular, expressed or imidied, from 
the nation, (in whatever sense that word is ts&en,) 
or firom any part of it. 

Alter the weighty and respectable part of the peo- 
ple had been murdered, or driven by the menaces of 
murder from their houses, or were dispersed in exile 
into every country in Europe, — after the soldiery had 
been debauched firom their officers, — after property 
had lost its weight and consideration, along with its 
security, — after voluntary dubs and associations of 
fiustious and unprincipled men were substituted in 
the place of all the legal corporations of the kingdom 
arbitrarily dissolved, — after freedom had been ban- 
ished from those popular meetings* whose sole reo 
ommendation is freedom, — after it had come to that 
pass that no dissent dared to appear in any of them, 
but at the certain price of life,— •alter even diasent 
had been anticipated, and assasonation became as 
quick as suspidon, — such pretended ratification ly 
addresses codd be no act of what any lover of the 
people would choose to call by thdr name. It is that 
voice which every successful usurpation, as well as 

* TIm prinuuy MiemUias. 
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tTiia bofore us, may easily proonre, eiveu 'without mak' 
ing (as these lyiauts haye made) donatives fi*om the 
spoil of one part of the citizens to corrupt the other. 

The pretended rights efmmf which have made this 
havoc, cannot be the rights of the people. Eor to be 
a people, and to have these rights, are things incom* 
patible. The one supposes the presence, the other the 
absence, of a state of civil society. The very foundar 
tion of the French oommonwedth is &lse and self- 
destructive ; nor can its principles be adopted in any 
country, 'without the certainty of bringing it to the 
very same condition in whidi France is found. At* 
tempts are made to introduce them into every nation 
in Europe. This nation, as possessing the greatest 
influence, they widi most to corrupt, as by that 
means they are assured the contagion must ^come 
generaL I hope, therefore, I shall be excusod, if I 
endeavor to diow, as shortly as the matter 'will ad- 
mit, the danger of giving to them, either avowedly or 
tacitly, the smallest countenance. 

There are times and droumstances in which not 
to tpeak out is at least to connive. Many think it 
enough for them, that tiie principles propagated by 
these dubs and societies, enemies to their country 
and its Oonstitution, are not owned by the mo^am 
Whigs in PewUammt, who are so warm in oondemna* 
tion of Mr. Burke and his book, and of course of all 
the prindples of the andent, constitutional 'Whigs 
of this kingdom. Oertainly thoy are not owned. 
But are they condemned with the same zeal as Mr. 
Burke and book are oondemned ? Are they con- 
demned at all? Axe they rcgected or discounte- 
nanced in any way whatsoever? Is any rnati -who 
would fhirly examine into the demeanor and prin* 
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dples of those societies, and that too very moder* 
ately, and in the iray rather of admonition tiuin of 
puxiishment, is sadi a man even decently treated ? 
Is he not reproached as if in oondemning sndi prin* 
pi plftK he had belied the oondoot of bis vhole life, 
suggesting that his life had been governed by prin- 
ciples gimilftr to those 'vhidh he now reprobates? 
The Erendi system is in the mean time, by many 
active agents out of doors, rapturously praised ; the 
British Constitution is coldly tolerated. But these 
Constitutions are different both in the foundation and 
in the whole superstructure ; and it is plain that you 
cannot build up the one W on the mins of the 
other. After all, if the French be a superior sys- 
tem of liberty, why should we not adopt it ? To what 
end are our praises ? Is exceUenoe held out to us 
only that we should not copy after it? And what 
is there in the manners of the people, or in the cli- 
mate of France, which renders that species of repub- 
lic fitted for them, and unsuitable to us ? A strong 
and marked difference between the two nations ought 
to be shown, before we can admit a constant, affected 
panegyric, a standing, annual commemoration, to be 
without any tendency to an example. 

But the leaders of party will not go the lengtii of 
the doctrines tau^t by the seditious dubs. I am 
sure they do not mean to do so. God fbrbid ! Pen* 
haps even those who are directly carrying on the 
work of this pemidous foreign fisction do not all 
of them intend to produce all the misdiiefe which 
must inevitably follow from their having any sue* 
cess in their proceedings. As to leaders in parties, 
nothing is more common than to see them blindly 
led. The world is governed by go-betweens. These 
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go-betweens influenee the persons with whom they 
cany on the interoonrse, by stating their own sense 
to each of them as the sense of the other ; and thus 
they reciprocally master both sides. It is first buzzed 
about the ears of leaders, ‘‘ that their friends without 
doors are Tery eager for some measure, or very warm 
about some opinion, — that you must not be too rigid 
with them. They are useM persons, and zealous in 
the cause. They may be a little wrong, but the 
qniit of liberty must not be damped ; and by the 
influence you obtain from some degree of concur- 
rence with them at present, you may be enabled to 
set them right hereafter.” 

Thus the leaders are at first drawn to a oonniTance 
with sentiments and proceedings often totally difler- 
ent from their serious and deliberate notions. But 
their acquiescence answers eTety purpose. 

With no better than such powers, the go-betweens 
assume a new lepresentatiye character. What at 
best was but an acquiescence is magnified into an 
authority, and thence into a desire on the part of the 
leaders ; and it is carried down as such to the subor- 
dinate members of parties. By this artifice they in 
their turn are led into measures which at first, pex^ 
haps, few of them wished at all, or at least did not 
desire Tehemently or systematic^y. 

There is in all parties, between the prindpal lead- 
ers in Parliament and the lowest followers out of 
doors, a middle sort of men, a sort of equestrian 
order, who, by the spirit of that middle situation, 
are the fittest for pre^nfing things from running 
to excess. But indecision, though a vice of a totally 
difihrent character, is the natural accomplice of vio- 
lence. The irresolution and timidity of those who 
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compose this middle order oftea prerents the effect 
of their controlling sitnation. The fear of differing 
irith the an&ority of leaders on the one hand, and 
of contradicting &e desires of the multitade on the 
other, induces them to give a careless and passire as> 
sent to measures in vldoh they never were consulted; 
and thus things proceed, by a sort of aotiviiy of inert- 
ness, unto whole bodies, leaders, middle^nen, and 
followers, are all hurried, with every appearance 
and with many of the effects of unanimity, into 
schemes of poUtics, in the substance of which no 
two of them were ever fhlly agreed, and the origin 
and authors of which, in this droulstr mode of com!- 
munioation, none of them find it possible to trace. 
In my experience, I have seen much of this in affeirs 
whidi, though trifling in comparison to the present, 
were yet of some importance to parties ; and 1 have 
known them suffer by it. The sober part give their 
sanction, at first through inattention and levity ; at 
last they give it throu^ necessity. A violent spirit 
is raised, whi<di the presiding minds after a titue 
find it impracticable to stop at their pleasure, to can* 
trol, to regulate, or even to direct. 

This shows, in my opinion, how very quick and 
awakened all men ought to be, who are looked up to 
by the public, and who deserve that confidence, to pre- 
vent a surprise on their opinions, when dogmas are 
^nead and projects pursued by which the founda- 
tions of society may be affected. Before they listen 
even to moderate alterations in the government of 
their country, they ought to take care that principles 
are not propagated for that purpose vriiich are too 
big for Iheir object. Doctrines limited in their pres- 
ent application, and wide in their general prindideE^ 
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are never meant to be confined to vbat they at first 
pretend. H I vrere to fimn a prognostic of &e efi^ 
of the present madiinations on the people fh}m their 
sense of any grievance they suffer under this Consti- 
tution, my mind vrould be at ease. But there is a 
wide difference betareen the multitude, when they 
act against their government from a sense of griev- 
ance or from zeal for some opinions. When men 
are thoroughly possessed with that zeal, it is dififemlt 
to calculate its force. It is certain that its power is 
by no means in exact proportion to its reasonable- 
ness. It must always have been discoverable by per- 
sons of reflection, but it is now obvious to the world, 
that a theory concerning government may become as 
much a cause of fimatidsm as a dogma in religion. 
There is a boundary to men’s passions, when th^ 
act from feding; none when they are under the in- 
fluence of imagination. Bemove a grievance, and, 
when men act from feeling, you go a great way to- 
wards quieting a commotion. But the good or bad 
conduct of a govenunent, the protection men have 
enjoyed or the oppression they have suffered under 
it, are of no sort of moment, when a faction, proceed- 
ing upon speculative grounds, is thorougbly heated 
against its fhrm. When a man is fium etystem furi- 
ous against monarchy or episcopacy, the good con- 
duct of the monarch or the bishop has no other ef- 
fect than fiirther to irritate tiie adversary. He is 
provoked at it as fiamishing a plea for preserving the 
thing which he wishes to destroy. His mind wili be 
heated as much by the si^t of a sceptre, a mace, or 
a verge, as if he had been daily bruised and woun^ 
hj these symbols of authority. Mere spectades, mere 
names, will become sufficient causes to stimulate the 
people to war and tumult. 
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Some gentlemen are not terrified the fiusility 
mth which government has been overturned in 
France. “The people of France,” they say, “had 
nothing to lose in the destruction of a bad Gonsfita- 
tion; hut, thou^ not the best possible, we have still a 
good stake in ours, whidi will hinder us from desper- 
ate ri^.” Is this any securily at aU against those 
who seem to persuade themselves, and who labor to 
persuade others, that our Constitution is an usutpar 
tion in its origin, unwise in its contrivance, mischiev- 
ous in its efibcts, contrary to the rights of man, and 
in all its parts a perfect nuisance ? What motive has 
any rational man, who thinks in that manner, to spill 
his blood, or even to risk a shilling of his fortune, or 
to waste a moment of his leisure, to preserve it? If 
he has any duly rdative to it, his duty is to destroy 
it. A Constitution on sufferance is a Constitution 
condemned. Sentence is already passed upon it. 
The execution is only delayed. On the principles of 
these gentlemen, it neither has nor ought to have 
any security. So far as regards thorn, it is left 
naked, without ftiends, partisans, assertors, or pro- 
tectors. 

Let us ex a min e into the value of this security upon 
the principles of those who are more sober, — of those 
who think, indeed, the French Constitution bettor, or 
at least as good as the British, without gwing to all 
the lengths of the warmer politirians in reprobating 
thrir own. Their security amounts in reality to noth- 
ing more than this, — that the difibronoe between 
their republican systmn and tiie British limited mon- 
archy is not worth a civil war. This opinion, I ad- 
mit, will prevent people not very enterprising in thei r 
nature firom an active undertaking against the Brit- 

TOL. IT. IS 
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ish OoEStitution. Bat it is the poorest defensiTe 
principle that ever was infused into ilie mind of man 
against the attempts of those who will enterprise. It 
will tend totally to remove firom their minds that very 
terror of a civil war which is held out as oar sole se> 
oority. They who think so well of the French Ocn- 
sdtation certainly wiU not be the persons to carry on 
a war to prevent their obtaining a great benefit, or at 
worst a fair exchange. They will not go to battle in 
fiivor of a cause in which their defeat might be more 
advantageous to the pubUo than their victory. They 
must at least tacitly abet those who endeavor to make 
converts to a sound opinion; they must discounte- 
nance those who would oppose its propagation. In 
proportion as by these means the enterprising party 
is strengthened, the dread of a strug^e is lessened. 
See what an encouragement this is to tho enemies of 
the Constitution 1 A few assassinations and a very 
great destruction of property we know they consider 
as no real obstacles in the way of a grand political 
change. And they will hope, that here, if antimo* 
muehical opnions gain ground as they have done in 
France, they may, as in France, accomplish a revolu- 
tion without a war. 

Th^ who think so well of the French Constitution 
cannot be seriouriy alarmed by any progress nxade by 
its partisans. Provisions for security are not to be 
received from those who think that there is no dan- 
ger. No I there is no plan of secuzity to be listened 
to but from those who entertain the "ftTna fears with 
ourselves, — from those who think that the thing to 
be secured is a great Uessing, and the thing a gninat 
which we would secure it a great mischief. Fveiy 
person of a different opinion must be oareleBS about 
security. 
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I bdieye the author of the Befleotions, yrhether he 
fears the designs of that set of peopde ^th reason or 
not, cannot {nreTail on himself to despise them. He 
cannot despise them for their numbers, which, thou^ 
small, compared with the sound part of the commu- 
nily, are not inconsiderable: he cannot look with 
contempt on their ixifluence, their aotivitj, or the 
kind of talents and tempers which they possess, ex- 
actly calculated for the work they hare in hand and 
the minds they chiefly apply to. Do we not see their 
most considerable and accredited ministers, and sev- 
eral of their party of weight and importance, active 
in spreading mischievous opinions, in giving sanction 
to seditious writings, in promoting seditious anniver- 
saries? and what part of their description has dis- 
owned them or their proceedings? When men, 
drcumstancod as these are, publicly declare such 
admiration of a foreign Constitution, and such con- 
tempt of our own, it would be, in the autlior of the 
Beflections, thinking as he does of the French Con- 
stitution, in&mously to cheat the rest of the nation 
to their ruin to say there is no danger. 

In estimating danger, we are obliged to take into 
our calculation the character and disposition of the 
enemy into whose hands we may chance to fhll. The 
genius of this &otion is easily discerned, by observ- 
ing with what a very diflhrent eye they ^ve viewed 
the late foreign revolutions. -Two have passed be&re 
them : that of France, and that of Poland. The state 
of Poland was such, that there could scarcely existtwo 
opinions, but that a reformation of its Constitution, 
even at some expense of blood, mi^t be seen without 
much disapprobation. Bb concision could be foaxed 
in such an enterprise ; because the establishment to 
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be reformed was itself a state of oonAisioii. A king 
without authority ; nobles without union or subordi- 
nation; a people without arts, industry, commerce, 
or liberty ; no order within, no defence without ; no 
efifectiTe public force, but a foreign force, which en- 
tered a naked country at will, and disposed of ereiy- 
thing at pleasure. Here was a state of things which 
seemed to invite, and might perhaps justify, bold en- 
terprise and desperate experiment. But in what 
manner was this <diaos brought into order? The 
means were as striking to the imagination as satis- 
ihctory to the reason and soothing to the moral senti- 
ments. In contemplating that dbange, htunanily has 
everything to rejoice and to glory in, — nothing to 
be adiamed of, nothing to snfi^. So &r as it has 
gone, it probably is the most pure and defecated pub- 
lic good whi<di ever has been conferred on mankind. 
We have seen anarchy and servitude at once re- 
moved; a throne strengthened for the protection of 
the people, without trenching on their liberties ; all 
fbreign cabal banished, by changing the crown ^m 
elective to hereditary; and what was a matter of 
pleasing wonder, we have seen a reigning king, firom 
an heroio love to his country, exerting himself with 
all the toil, the dexterity, the management, the in- 
trigue, in favor of a fhmily of strangers, with which 
ambitious men labor for the a^randizement of their 
own. Ten millions of men in a way of b^g freed 
gradually, and therefore safely to themselves and the 
state, not firom civil or politick chains, which, bad as 
they are, only fetter the mind, but from substantial 
personal bondage. Inhabitants of cities, before with- 
out privileges, placed in the consideration which be- 
longs to that improved and connecting sitnation of 
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Bodal life. One of the most proud, numerous, and 
fierce bodies of nobilily and gentry ever knovm in 
the world arranged only in the foremost rank of firee 
and generous citizens. Not one man incurred loss 
or sufi^d degradation. All, firom the kiug to the 
day-laborer, were improTed in their condition. Ev- 
erything was kept in its place and order ; but in that 
place and order ererything was bettered. To add 
to this happy wonder, this unheard-of conjunction 
of wisdom and fortune, not one drop of blood was 
spilled; no treachery; no outrage; no system of 
elander more cruel than the sword ; no studied in- 
sults on rdigion, morals, or manners ; no ^il ; no 
confiscation ; no citizen bewared ; none imprisoned ; 
none ezdled : the whole was effected with a policy, a 
discretion, an unanimity and secrecy, such as have 
never been before known on any occasion ; but such 
wonderful conduct was reserved for this glorious con- 
qaracy in fevor of the true and genuine rights and 
interests of men. Happy people, if they know to 
proceed as they have begun ! Happy prince, worthy 
to begin with splendor or to dose with glory a race 
of patriots and of kings, and to leave 

A name, which every wind to heaven would bear. 

Which men to speak, and angels joy to hear I 

To finish all,— this great good, as in the instant it is, 
contains in it the seeds of aU further improvement, 
and may be considered as in a regular progress, be- 
cause founded on similar principles, towards the sta- 
ble excellence of a British Constitution* 

Here was a matter for congratulation and for fas- 
tive remembrance through ages. Here moralists and 
divines might indeed relax in their temperance, to 
exhilarate their humanity. But mark the character 
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of our &ctioa. All iheiT enthusiasm is kept for the 
French Berolntion. They cannot pretend that France 
had stood so much in need of a change as Poland. 
They cannot pretend that Poland has not obtained 
a better system of liberfy or of govenunent than it 
eqjoyed before. They cannot assert that the Polish 
BeTolutlon cost more dearly than that of France to 
the interests and feelings of multitudes of men. Sat 
the odd and subordinate light in vhidi they look 
upon the one, and the pains they take to preach up 
the other of these Berolutions, leave us no choice in 
fixing on their motives. Both Bevolutions profess 
liberty as their object; but in obtaining this object 
the one proceeds from anardiy to order, the other 
from order to anarchy. The fimt seourra its liberty 
ly establidiing its throne; the other builds its free* 
dom on the subversion of its monarchy. In the one, 
their means are unstained by crimes, and their settle- 
ment fhvors morality; in the other, vice and confh- 
sion are in the very essence of their pursuit, and of 
their eigoyment. The cfroumstances in vrhidi these 
two events differ must cause the difference we make 
in their comparative estimation. These tom the scale 
witfe the sodeties in &vor of France. Femm ett 
cmma. The frauds, the vidences, the saoril^es, the 
havoc and ruin of frumilies, the dispersion and exile of 
the pride and flovrer of a great country, the disorder, 
the confiision, the anarchy, the violation of property, 
the erud murders, the inlmnm.Ti confiscations, and in 
the end the insolent domination of bloody, ferodous, 
and senseless dubs,— these are the things which they 
love and admire. What men admire and love they 
would surdy act. Let us see what is done in France ; 
and then let us undervalue any the di^test danger 
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of falling into tbe haads of sach a merciless and sav- 
age faction! 

** But the leaders of the factions sodeties are too 
wild to succeed in this their undertaking.” I hope 
so. But supposing them wild and absurd, is tiiere 
no danger but from wise and reflecting men? Per* 
haps the greatest mischiefli that have happened in the 
world have happened from persons as wild as those 
we think tiie wildest. In truth, they are the Attest 
beginnerB of all great changes. Why encourage men 
in a mischievous proceeding, because their absurdity 
may disappoint their malice ? — ** But noticing them 
may give tihem consequence.” Certainly. But they 
are noticed; and they are noticed, not with reproof, 
but with that kind of countenance which is given by 
an eg^parent concurrence (not a real one, I am con- 
vinced) of a great party in the praises of tlie object 
whidi they hold out to imitation. 

But I hear a language still more extraordinary, and 
indeed of such a nature as must suppose or leave us 
at their mercy. It is this : — You know their promp- 
titude in writing, and their diligence in caballing; to 
write, speak, or act against them will only stimidate 
them to new efforts.” This way of considering the 
ptindide of their conduct pays but a poor comply 
ment to these gentlemen. They pretend that their 
doctrines are inAnitd.y benefidal to mankind; but it 
seems they would keep them to themselves, if thty' 
were not greatly provoked. They are benevolent from 
spite. Their oracles are like those of Proteus, (whom 
some people think they resemble in many particulars,) 
who never would give bis responses, unless you used 
him as ill as possible. These oats, it seems, would 
not give out thdr eleotrioal light without having 
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their backs well rabbed. Sat this is not to do them 
perfect justice. The 7 are sufficiently oonununicatiTe. 
Had they been quiet, the propriety of any agitation 
of topics on the origin and primary rights of goTem< 
ment, in opposition to their private sentiments, mi^t 
possibly be doubted. But, as it is notorious that 
they were proceeding as &st and as &r as time and 
(aroumstauces would admit, both in their discussions 
and cabals, — as it is not to be denied that they had 
opened a correspondence with a foreign ihotion the 
most wicked the world ever saw, and established 
anniversaries to commemorate the most monstrous, 
cruel, and perfidious of all the proceedings of that 
fiMition, — the question is, whether their conduct was 
to be r^;arded in silence, lest our interference should 
reader them outrageous. Then let them deal as 
they please with the Gonstitution. Let the lady be 
passive, lest the ravisher should be driven to force. 
Besistance will only increase his desires. Yes, truly, 
if the resistance be feigned and feeble. But they 
who are wedded to the Gonstitution will not act the 
part of wittols. They will drive such seducers feom 
the house on the first appearance of their love-letters 
and offered assignations. But if the author of the 
Beflections, though a vigilant, was not a discreet 
guardian of the Gonstitution, let them who have the 
same regard to it show themselves as vigilant and 
more skfiful in repelling the attacks of seduction or 
vudenoe. Thdr freedom feom jealomy is equivocal, 
and may arise as well from indifference to the object 
as from confidence m her virtue. 

Gn tiieir i«incijfie, it is the resistance, and not the 
assault, which produces the danger. 1 adhnit, indeed, 
that, if we estimated the danger by the value of the 
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imtings, it would be little worthy of our attention : 
contemptible these writings are in every sense. But 
th^ are not the cause, they are the disgusting symp> 
toms of a fri^tfiil distemper. They are not other- 
wise of consequence than as they show the evil habit 
of the bodies firom whence they come. In that li^t 
the meanest of them is a serious thing. If, however, 
I should underrate them, and if the truth is, that 
they are not the result, but the cause, of the disorders 
I speak of, surely those who circulate operative poi- 
sons, and give to whatever force they have by their 
nature the farther operation of their authority and 
adoption, are to be censured, watched, and, if possi- 
ble, repressed. 

At what distance the direct danger £rom such fac- 
tions may be it is not easy to fix. An adaptation of 
drcumstances to designs and principles is necessary. 
But these cannot be wanting for any long time, in 
the ordinary course of sublunary afihirs. Great dis- 
contents firequently arise in the best constituted gov 
emments from causes which no human wisdom can 
foresee and no human power can prevent. They oo- 
enr at uncertain period, but at periods which are 
not commonly fhr asunder. Gtovemments of all lands 
are administered only by men ; and great mistakes, 
tending to inflame these discontents, may concur. 
The indecision of those who happen to rule at the 
oritical time, their supne neglect, or their precipitate 
and ill-judged attention, may aggravate the puhlio 
misfortanes. In such a state of things, the ptincfl- 
pies, now only sown, will shoot out and vegetate in 
fall luzuriance. In such drcumstances the minds 
of the people become sore and ulcerated. They are 
put out of humor with all publie men and aU puhlio 
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parties; thej are &tigiied irith iheir dissensions; 
th^ are irritated at their coalitions ; thej are made 
easily to beliere (vhat mudh pains are taken to make 
them believe) that all oppositions are factions, and 
all courtiers base and servile. IVom their disgust at 
men, they are soon led to quarrel irith their frame of 
government, trhich they presume gives nouririimeut 
to the vices, real or supposed, of those who admin- 
ister in it. Mistaking malignity for sagacity, they 
are soon led to oast off all hope from a good adminis- 
tration of affidrs, and come to think that all refhrma- 
tion depends, not on a change of actors, but upon 
an alteration in the machineiy. Then will be felt 
the fhll effect of encouraging doctrines which tend 
to make the citizens despise their Oonstitution. Then 
will be felt the plenitude of the mischief of teaching 
the people to believe that all ancient institutions are 
the results of ignorance, and that all prescriptive gov- 
ernment is in its nature usurpation. Then will be 
fd.t, in all its energy, the danger of encouraging a 
sprit of litigation in persons of that immature and 
imperfect state of knowledge which serves to render 
them susceptible of doubts, but incapable of their 
solution. Then will be felt, in aU its aggravation, 
the pernidons consequence of destrojing all dodlity 
in tiie minds of those who are not fermed for finding 
their own way in the labyrinths of political theory, 
and are made to reject the dew and to diaddn the 
guide. Then will be felt, and too late will be ao- 
knowledged, the min which fellows tiie disjoining of 
' religion from the state, the separation of moralily 
from poliqy, and tire ^ving consdence no ooncem 
and no coaotive or coerdve force in the most mate- 
rial of all the social ties, the ptindple (ff our oblige* 
tions to government. 
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I know, too, that, besides this vain, oontradictoiy, 
and self-destructiTe seonrilT' which some men derive 
from the habitoal attachment of the people to this 
Oonstitatlon, whilst they suffhr it with a sort of sport- 
ive acquiescence to be brought into contempt before 
their faces, they have other groimds for removing all 
apprehension from thoh: minds. They are of opinion 
that there are too many men of great hereditary es- 
tates and influence in the kingdom to suffer the es- 
tablishment of the levelling ^tem whvdi has taken 
{dace in !E!ranoe. This is very true, if, in order to 
guide the power whiifo. now attends their properly, 
these men possess the wisdom which is involved iu 
early foar. But if, through'a supine security, to whidi 
such fortunes are peculiarly liable, they neglect the 
use of their influence in the season of their power, 
on the first derangement of sodely the nerves of 
their strength will be cut. Their estates, instead of 
being the means of their security, will become the 
very causes of their danger. Instead of bestowing 
influence, they will excite rapadty. They will be 
looked to as a prey. 

Such win be the impotent condition of those men 
of great hereditary estates, who indeed dislike the de- 
signs that are carried on, but whose dislike is rather 
that of spectators than of parties that may be con- 
cerned in the catastrophe of the piece. But riches 
do not in all oases secure even an inert and passive 
redstance. There are always in that description men 
whose fortunes, when their minds are once vitiated 
by pasdon or by evil prindple, axe Ity no means a 
security finun thdr actually taking their part against 
the public tranquillity. We see to what low and des- 
phsable passions of all kinds many men in that dass 
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are ready to sacrifice the patrimonial estates irhidi 
mi^t he perpetuated in their fionilies with qdendor, 
and with the fiuue of hereditary benefhctors to man- 
kind, £rom generation to generation. Do we not see 
how lightly people treat their fortanes, when under 
the influence of the passion of gaming? The game 
of ambition or resentment will be played by many of 
the rich and great as desperately, and with as much 
blindness to the consequences, as any other game. 
Was he a man of no rank or fortune who first set 
on foot the disturbances which have ruined France ? 
Passion blinded him to the consequences, so far as 
they concerned himself; and as to the consequences 
with regard to others, they were no part of his con- 
sideration, — nor ever will be with those who bear any 
resemblauce to that virtuous patriot and lover of the 
lights of man. 

There is also a time of insecurity, when interests 
of all sorts become objects of speculation. Then it 
is that their very attachment to wealth and impor- 
tance will induce several persons of opulence to list 
themselves and even to take a lead with the party 
which they think most likely to prevail, in order to 
obtain to themselves consideration in some new or- 
der or disorder of things. They may be led to act 
in. this manner, that they may secure some portion 
of tiieir own property, and perhaps to become par- 
takers of the q>oil of their own order. Those who 
q>ecnlate on change always make a great number 
among people of rank and fortune, as well as amongst 
the low and the indigent. 

What security against all this? — HI human se- 
curities are liaMe to uncertainty. But if anything 
bids fiur for the prevention of so great a calamity, 
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it mnBt consist in the use of the ordmaiy means of 
just influence in society, whflst those means continue 
unimpaired. The public judgment ought to receive 
a proper direction. AU ireighty men may have their 
share in so good a 'work. As yet, notwithstanding 
the strutting and lying independence of a braggart 
jdiilosophy. Nature maintains her rights, and great 
names have great prevalence. Two such men as Ifr. 
Pitt and Ifr. Pox, adding to their authority in a point 
in which they concur even by their disunion in every- 
thing dse, might firown these 'wicked opinions out of 
the kingdom. But if the influence of either of them, 
or the influence of men like them, should, against 
their serious intentions, be otherwise perverted, they 
may countenance opinions which (as I have said be- 
fore, and could 'wish over and over again to press) 
th^ may in vain attempt to control. In their theory, 
these doctrines admit no limit, no qualification what- 
soever. No man can say how fiur he will go, who 
joins -with those who are avowedly gmng to the ut- 
most extremities. What security is there for stop- 
ping short at all in these wild conceits 7 Why, neither 
more nor less than this, — that the moral sentiments 
of some few amongst them do put some diedk on 
their savage theories. But let ^ls take care. The 
moral sentiments, so nearly connected with early pr^ 
udice as to be almost one and the same thing, 'will 
assuredly not live long under a discipline which has 
for its basis the destruction of all pr^udices, and the 
making the mind proof against all dread of conse- 
quences flowing from the pretended truths that are 
tau(^t by their philosophy. 

In this school the mo:^ sentiments must grow 
weaker and weaker every day. The more oau'tious 
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of ihese teadiers, in laying down their maxims, draw 
as mncih of the oondusion as suits, not with their 
premises, bat with their policy. They trust the rest 
to the sagacity of their papQs. Others, and these are 
the most Taunted for their spirit, not only lay down 
the same premises, hut boldly draw the conclusions, to 
the destruction of our whole Oonstitution in Church 
and State. But are these condusions truly drawn? 
Yes, most certainly. Their ptindides are wild and 
wicked; but let justice be done even to frenzy and 
Tillany. These teachers are perfectly sjrstematic. 
No man who assumes their grounds can tolerate 
the British Constitution in Church or State. These 
teachers profess to scorn all mediocrity, — to engage 
for perfection, — to proceed by the simplest and short- 
est course. They build their politics, not on con- 
venience, but on truth; and they profess to conduct 
men to certain happiness by the assertion of their 
tmdoubted rights. With them there is no compro- 
mise- -All other governments are usurpations, which 
justify and even demand resistance. 

Their ptindples always go to the extreme. They 
who go with the prindples of the andent Whigs, 
which are those contained in Mr. Burke’s book, 
never can go too &r. They may, indeed, stop short 
of some ha^ffdous and ambiguous exoellenoe, which 
thqr will be taught to postpone to any reasonable 
degree of good they may aotuaUy possess. The 
ojmiions maintained in that book never can lead to 
an extreme, because thdr foundation is laid in an 
opposition to extremes, ^e feondation of govern- 
ment is there laid, not in imagfaaty rights of men, 
(which at best is a confusion of judicial with dvil 
prindples,) but in pditical convenience, and in hO' 
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xoan nature,—- d&eT as that nature is uniyersal, or 
as it is modified bj local babits and social aptitudes. 
The foundation of goremment (those who biiTe read 
that book will recollect) is laid in a provision for our 
wants and in a conformity to our duties : it is to pur 
T 07 for the one, it is to enforce the other. These 
doctrines do of themselves gravitate to a middle 
point, or to some point near a middle. Thej st^H 
pose, indeed, a certain portion of liberty to be essen- 
tial to aU good government; but they infer that this 
liberty is to be blended into the government, to har- 
monize with its forms and its rules, and to be made 
subordinate to its end. Those who are not with that 
bo(dc are with its opposite ; for there is no medium 
besides the medium itself. That medium is not such 
because it is found there, but it is found there be- 
cause it is conformable to truth and Nature. In this 
we do not follow the author, but we and the author 
travel together upon the same safe and middle path. 

The theory contained in his book is not to fiimish 
principles for making a new Constitution, but for 
illustrating the principles of a Constitution already 
made. It is a theory drawn firom the /act of our 
government. They who oppose it are bound to 
diow that his theory militates with that foct ; other- 
wise, their quarrel is not with his book, but with the 
Constitution of their country. The whdlo scheme of 
our muced Constitution is to prevent any one of its 
principles from being carried as for as, taken hf it- 
sdi^ and theoretioally, it would go. Allow that to 
be the true policy of the British lystem, then most 
of the foults with which that system stands charged 
will appear to be, not imperfections into which it has 
inadvertently fallen, but exceUeneies which it has 
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Btadiondy sought. To avoid the perfections of ex* 
treme, aU its several parts are so constituted as not 
alone to answer their own several ends, but also each 
to limit and control the others ; insomuch that, take 
which of the principles 70U please, you will find its 
operation checked and stopped at a certain point. 
The whole movement stands still rather than that 
any part should proceed beyond its boundary. IVom 
thence it. results that in the British Constitution 
there is a perpetual treaty and compromise going 
on, sometimes openly, sometimes with less observa* 
tion. To him who contemplates the British Consti- 
tution, as to him who contemplates the subordinate 
material world, it will always be a matter of his most 
curious invostigation to discover the secret of this 
mutual limitation. 

potestas deniqae etnqw 

Qnanam sit xatione, atqne alte termintis hAsrens f 

They who have acted, as in France they have done, 
upon a scheme wholly different, and who aim at the 
abstract and unlimited perfection of power in the pop- 
ular part, can be of no service to us in any of our 
political arrangements. They who in their headlong ' 
career have overpassed the goal can famish no exam- 
ple to those who aim to go no farther. The temer* 
ily of such speculators is no more an example than 
the timidity of others. The one sort scorns the right ; 
the other fears it ; both miss it. But those who by 
viblence go beyond the barrier are without question 
the most mischievous ; because, to go beyond it, they 
overturn and destroy it. To say they have spirit 
is to say nothing in their praise. The untempered 
qnrit of nxadness, blindness, immorality, and imjd- 
ety deserves no oommeadation. He that sets his 
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house ou fire because his fingers are flK>st4fitt6n 
can neTBT be a fit instructor in the method of pro* 
'viding OUT haMtations with a cheerM and salutarj 
warmth. We want no foreign ezamides to rddndle 
in ns the flame of liberty. The ezam^te of our own 
ancestors is abundantly snfiSment to maintain the 
spitit of fireedom in its fhll vigor, and to qualify it 
in all its exertions. The example of a wise, moral, 
wdl-natuxed, and wall-tempered spirit of fireedom is 
that alone whi<di can be nseM to us, or in the least 
d^ree reputable or safe. Our fidnio is so oansti* 
tuted, one part of it bears so much on the other, 
the parts are so made for one another, and for noib- 
ing else, that to introduce any forei^ matter into it 
is to destroy it. 

What has been said of the Boman Empre is at 
least as true of the British Oonstitution:— 
torvm aimonm fortuna due^Unaque eompagea Kobo 
eodbist; qua eoneeUx «ine emveUentium emtio non jpo- 
tea’* This Britirii Constitution has not been struck 
out at an heat by a set of presumptuous men, like the 
Assembly of pet^^ers run mad in Paris. 

« T]* not tha luuity piodnet of a day. 

But tbe irdUipened fruit of vbe ddher.” 

It is the result of the thoughts of many minds m 
many ages. It is no simide, no superficial thing, 
nor to be estimated by superficial understandings 
An ignorant man, who is not fixd enou^ to meddle 
with his cUxdc, is, however, snffimently confident to 
think he can safdy take to pieces and put together, 
at his ideasure, a moral machine of another guise, 
importanoe, and oomidexity, composed of fkr otixer 
wheels and springs and balimoes and oounteracting 
and coSperating powers. Men littie think how im- 

yOL. TT. 14 
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morally they act in rashly meddling Trith what th^ 
do not understand. Their ddnsiTe good intention 
is no sort of excuse for their presumption. They 
who truly mean wdl must he fearfol of acting iU. 
The British Constitution may hare its adrantages 
pointed out to wise and reflecting minds, but it is 
of too high an order of excellence to be adapted to 
fliose which are common. It tahes in too many 
riews, it makes too many combinations, to be so 
much as compr^ended by shallow and superfidal 
understandings. Profound thinkers will know it in 
its reason and sprit. The less inquiring will recog- 
nize it in their feelings and flieir experience. They 
will tha.nk God th^ hare a standard, which, in the 
most essential point of this great concern, will put 
them on a par with the most wise and knowing. 

If we do not take to our aid the foregone studies 
of men reputed intdligent and learned, we shall be 
always beginners. But men must leam somewhere ; 
and the new teachers mean no more than what thqr 
efihct, as for as th^ succeed, — that is, to deprire 
men of the benefit of the collected wisdom of man- 
kind, and to make them blind disdples of their own 
particular presumption. Talk to these deluded erea- 
tores (all foe disomies and most of foe masters) who 
are tauj^t to think themselTes so newly fitted up 
and fomished, and you will find nothing in their 
houses but foe refuse of JSQumws’ Jars, — nothing but 
foe rotten stuf^ worn out in foe serrioe of delusioD 
and sedition in all ages, and which, being newly 
forbifoed up, patched, and Tarnished serves well 
enou^ for those who, bdng unacquainted with foe 
conflict whifo has always been maintained between 
foe sense smd the nonsense of mankind, know noth* 
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ing of the former existence and the ancient refata< 
tion of the same follies. It is near tvo thousand 
Tears since it has been obserred that these devices 
of ambition, avarice, and tarbalence were antiquat* 
ed. They are, indeed, the most ancient of aH cam- 
monplaces: commonplaces sometimes of good and 
necessary causes ; more frequently of the worst, but 
which decide upon neither. Hadem teu^per caiua, 
Wnio et marUiaf et mOandainm rertm amor, Oe- 
tmm Ubertat et yfeeioea nomma prttexmtur ; nee 
gmtgwm oBAmm eervithm^ et dombutiionem eHi eon- 
eupivUf ut non eadem ieta vooabula uewjiaret. 

Bational and experienced men tolerably well know, 
and have always l^own, how to distinguish between 
true and false liberty, and between the genuine ad- 
herence and the fiilse pretence to what is true. But 
none, except those who are profoundly studied, can 
comprdiend the daborate contrivance of a fabric fit- 
ted to unite private and public liberty with public 
force, with order, with peace, with justice, and, above 
all, with the institutious formed for bestowing perma- 
nence and stability, throx^h ages, upon this invalua- 
ble whole. 

Place, for instance, before your eyes such a man 
as Montesquieu. Think of a genius not bom in 
every ooxmtry or every time: a man gifted by Na- 
ture with a penetrating, aquiline eye, — with a jud^ 
ment prepared with the most extensive erudition, — 
with an Herculean robustness of mind, and nerves not 
to be broken with labor,— a Tnan \rho could spend 
twenty years in one pursuit. Think of a man like 
the universal patriarch in Milton (who had drawn up 
before him in his prophetic vision the whole series of 
the generations which were to issue firom his loms) ; 
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a man capable of jdadng in xeyiew, after having 
bronght together &om the East, the West, the North, 
and the South, from the coarseness of the mdest bar- 
barism to the most refined and subtle civilization, all 
the schemes of government which had ever prevailed 
amongst mankind, weighing, measuring, collating, 
and comparing them aU, joining fact with theoiy, 
and calling into coimcil, upon all this infinite as- 
semblage of things, all the speculations which have 
fiitigued the understandings of profound reasoners 
in all times. Let us then consider, that all these 
were but so many preparatory steps to qualify a 
man, and such a man, tinctured with no national 
prejudice, with no domestic afi^tion, to admire, and 
to hold out to the admiration of mankind, the Oonsti- 
tution of England. And shall we EnglisWen revoke 
to such a suit? Shall we, when so much more *bi»i 
he has produced remains still to be understood and 
admired, instead of kee^ong ourselves in the schools 
of real smence, choose for our teachers men incapable 
of being taught, — whose only claim to know is, that 
they have never doubted, — i^m whom we can learn 
nothing but their own indomliiy, — who would teach 
us to scorn what in the silenoe of our hearts we 
ou^t to adore 7 

Different firom them are all the great critics. They 
have taught us one essential rule. 1 think the ez* 
cdlent and philosophic artist, a true judge, as w^ 
as a perfect follower of Nature, Sir Joshua Bqynolds, 
has somewhere applied it, or something like it, in his 
own profession. It is this: that, if ever we should 
find ourselvas disposed not to admire those writers 
or artists (Livy and Virgil, for instance, "Ra phaftl or 
Michad Angelo]) whom all the learned had adp tiT e d , 
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not to f<^w oar owa fmcies, bat to stodj them, 
untOi Tre know how and what we ooght to admire ; 
and if we cannot aixiTO at Ibis combination of admi- 
ration with knowledge, rather to belienre that we are 
dnU than that the re^ of the world has been im> 
posed on. It is as good a role, at least, with regard 
to this admired Oonstitation. We ought to xmder> 
stand it according to our measare, and to venerate 
where we are not able presently to oompxehend. 

Sndh admirers were our &thers, to whom we owe 
this splendid inheritanoe. Let us improve it with 
zeal, but with fear. Let us follow our ancestors, 
men not without a rational, thou^ without an exclu- 
sive confidence in themselres, — who, by respecting 
the reason of otiiers, who, by looking backward as 
well as forward, by the modesty as well as the 
energy of their minds, went on insenribly drawing 
tins Constitution nearer and nearer to its perfection, 
by never departing from its fundamental prindides, 
nor introducing any amendment which had not a 
subtisting root in the laws, Constitution, and usages 
of the kingdom. Let those who have the trust of 
politioal or of natural authorily ever ke^ watch 
against the desperate enterprises of iimovatioa: let 
even their benevdenoe be fortified and anned. They 
have before their eyes the example of a monarch in- 
salted, degraded, confined, deposed; Ms Ihmily dis- 
persed, scattered, imprisoned; his wife insult^ to 
his like the vilest of the sex, by the vilest of 
all populace; himself three times drag^^ed by these 
wretches in an in&mous triomidi; his children tom 
from him, in violation of the find ri^t of Nature, 
and given into the taiti(ai of tiie most desperate and 
impioas of the leaders of deqieratB and in^dons dabs ; 
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his revenues dilapidated and plundered ; his magis* 
tiates murdered; his clergy proscribed, persecuted, 
Vanished; his nobilily degraded in their rank, un- 
done in their fortunes, fagitiTes in their persons ; his 
armies corrupted and ruined; his whole people im- 
poreiished, disunited, dissolTed; whilst through the 
bars of his prison, and amidst the bayonets of his 
keepers, he hears the tumult of two confecting fac- 
tions, equally wicked and abandoned, who agree in 
prindides, in diqxeitions, and in ot^ects, but who 
tear eactii other to pieces about the most effootual 
means of obtaining their common end : the one con- 
tending to preserve for a while his name, and his 
person, tine more easily to destroy the royal authorily, 
•—the other damoring to cut off the name, the per- 
son, and the monarchy together, by one sacrilegious 
ezeeution. All this accumulation of calamity, the 
greatest that ever fell upon one man, has &llen upon 
his head, because he had left his virtues unguarded 
by caution, —because he was not taught, that, where 
power is concerned, he who will confer benefits must 
take security against ingratitude. 

I have stated the calamities which have &llen upon 
a great prince and nation, because they were not 
alarmed at the approach of danger, and becatise, 
what commonly happens to men surprised, they lost 
aU resource when they were cau^t in it. When I 
q)eak of danger, I certainly mean to address mysdf 
to those who consider the prevalence of the new Whig 
doctrines as an evil. 

The Whigs of this day have before them, in this 
Appeal, their oonstitutional ancestors ; they have the 
doctors of the modem school. They will dioose for 
themselves. The author of tiieBefieotions has diosen 
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for bimsdf. If a new order is ooming on, and all 
the pcditioal ojmons must pass away as dreams, 
whidh oar ancestors have worshipped as revelations, 
I say for him, that he would rather be the last (as 
certainly he is the least) of that race of men than 
the first and greatest of those who have coined to 
themselves Whig principles firom a French die, un- 
known to the impress of our fothers in the Oonstitii- 
tion. 
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Cbabuds Stbbbt, LoHDOiri Eeb. 21, 17831 

M y LOBD, — I am obliged to your Lorddiip for 
your commtiiiicatioQ of the heads of Mr. Oar- 
diner’s bQl. I had received it, in an earlier stage of 
its progress, from Mr. Brangludl ; and 1 am still in 
that gentleman’s debt, as I have not made him the 
proper retam for the fovor he has done me. Basi< 
ness, to whieh I was more immediately ca.]led, and 
in which my sentiments had the weight of one vote, 
occupied me every moment sinoe I received his let- 
ter. This first morning whufii I can caB my own I 
give with great oheetfrilneBS to the subject on which 
your Lordship has done me the honor of desiring my 
opinion. 

1 have read the heads of the bill, with the amend 
ments. Your Lordship is too well acquainted with 
men, and with afihirs, to imagine that any true judg- 
ment can be formed on the value of a groat measure 
of pdiqy from the perusal of a piece of paper. At 
present I am much in the dark with regard to the 
state of the country which the intended law is to 
be apidied to. It is not eai^ finr me to determine 
whe&er or no it was wise (for the sake of expnn^g 
the black letter of laws whi<di, menacing as they 
were in the language, were every day frding into di» 
use) solemnly to reaffirm the prindples and to re- 
enact the provisions of a code of statutes whi<di 
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yon are totally ezoluded from ihb PBiTHisaEB of xhb 
OOHHONWEALTH, from the bluest to the lowest, from 
the most material of the dTil professions, from the 
army, and even from education, where alone educap 
tion is to he had.* 

Whether this scheme of indulgenoe, grounded at 
once on contempt and jealousy, has a tendency grad- 
ually to produce something better and more liberal, I 
cannot tell, for want of having the actual map of Ihe 
country. If this should he the case, it was right in 
you to accept it, such as it is. But if this should be 
one of the experiments whidi have sometimes been 
made before the temper of the nation was ripe for a 
real reformation, 1 think it may possibly have ill ef- 
fects, by disposing the penal matter in a ixiore qrs- 
tematio order, and thereby fixing a permanent bar 
against any r^ef that is truly substantial. The 
whole merit or demerit of the measure depends upon 
the plans and dispositioDB of those by whom the act 
was made, concurring with the general temper of the 
Protestants of Ireland, and their aptitude to admit 
in. time of some part of that equality without which 
you never can he miiOW-omzBNS. Of all this I am 
wholly ignorant. All my correq)ondenoe with men 
of public importance in freland has fixr some time 
totally ceased. On the first bill for the relief of the 
Bokak Oateouos of freland, I was, without any call 
of mine, consulted both on your side of the water 
and on this. On the present occasion, I have not 
heard a word firom any man in office, and know as 

* The dratcli of the UU seat to Mr. Burlse^ along ^rith the repeal 
of Borne aetB, reaffirmed many othen in the p^ code. It was al- 
tered afterwards, and the dansea reaffirming the Incapadtiea left out; 
bat they all atiU eodat, and are in M fbiee. 
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Utile of the intentions of the British goTemment as 
1 know of the temper of the Irish ParUament. I do 
not find that any opposition was made by the i)rin 
dpal persons of the minority in the House of Oomr 
mons, or that any is apprehended £ram them in the 
House of Lords. The whole of the dij£cnl1y seems 
to Ue with the principal men in government, under 
whose protection this is supposed to be brought 
in. . violent opporition and cordial support, com- 
ing fix>m one and tiie same quarter, appears to me 
something mysterious, and hinders me from being 
able to make any dear judgment of the merit of the 
present measore, as compared with the actual state 
of the country and the general views of government, 
witiiout whiob one can say nothing that may not be 
very erroneous. 

To look at the bOl in the abstract, it is neither 
more nor less than a renewed act of UKmiBSAL, un- 
KTEIOATED, nmiSFBIiaABLB, BXCnmONIiESB DISQT7ALI- 
EEOATION. 

One would imagine that a bill inflicting such a 
multitude of incapacities had fdlowed on the heels 
of a conquest made by a very fierce enemy, under 
the impression of recent animosity and resentment. 
No man, on reading that bill, could imagine he was 
reading an act of amnesty and indulgence, following 
a redtal of the good behavior of those who are the 
oljectB of it, — whidi redtal stood at the head of the 
bill, as it was first introduced, but, I suppose for its 
incongruity with the body of the piece, was afterwards 
omitted. This I say on memory. It, however, still 
redtes the oath, and that Oathdios ought to be eon- 
sidered as good and loyal subjects to his Hajesty, bis 
crown and government. Then foUows an univenal 
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ezdnsion of those good and lotal sabjects from 
eTer7 (even the lowest) office of trust and profit, — 
from any vote at an deoiion, — from any privilege 
ina town corporate, — from being even a freeman of 
such a corporation, — from serving on grand juries, 
— firom avote at avestry, — firom having a gun in his 
house, — from being a barrister, attorney, or solidtor, 
^ko*, ^tc«, ^fcOi 

This has surely much more the air of a table of 
proscription than an act of grace. What must we 
suppose the laws concerning those good subjects to 
have been, of whidi this is a relaxation ? 1 know 
wdl that there is a cant language current, about the 
difference between an ezdusion firom employments, 
even to the most rigorous extent, and an exdusion 
from the natural benefits arising from a man’s own 
industry. I allow, that, under some drcumstances, 
the difference is very material in point of justice, and 
that there are condderations w]^h may render it 
advisable for a wise govenammit to keep the leading 
parts of every brandh of dvil and military adminis- 
tration in hands of the best trust ; but a total exdu- 
don firom the commonwealth is a very different thing. 
When a government subdsts (as governments former^ 
ly did) on an estate of its own, with but few and in- 
condderable revenues drawn from the sul^ect, then 
the few ofScers which existed in such establishments 
were naturally at the disposal of that government, 
which paid the salaries out of its own coffers : there 
an exdudve preference could hardly merit the name 
of proscription. iLlmost the whole produce ot a man’s 
industry at that time remained in his own purse to 
main t ai n his family. But times alter, and the toheie 
estate of government is from private contribution. 
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When a rerj great portion of the labor of indiTidiif 
als goes to the state, and is by the state again refund* 
ed to individuals, through the medium of ofiSoes, and 
in this circuitous progress from the private to the 
public, and from the public again to the private fmd, 
the fawiilifta from whom the revenue is taken are in* 
demnided, and an equitable balance between the gov* 
emment and the subject is established. But if a 
great body of the peojde who contribute to this state 
lottery are excluded fiiom all the prizes, the stopping 
the drcnlatiou with regard to them may be a most 
cruel hardship, amounting in effect to being double 
and treble taxed ; and it will be &lt as such to the 
very quick, aU the fiunilies, high and low, of those 
hundreds of thousands who are denied their chance 
in the returned fruits of thdr own industry. This 
is the thing meant by those who look upon the public 
revenue only as a spoil, and will naturtdly widi to 
have as few as possible concerned in the division of 
the booty. If a state should be so unhappy as to 
thinlr it cannot subsist without such a barbarous pro- 
scription, the persons so proscribed oo^t to be in- 
demnided by the remission of a large part of their 
taxes, by an immunity firom the offices of publio bur- 
den, and by an exemption from being pressed into 
any military or naval service. 

Common sense and common justice dictate this at 
least, as some sort of compensation to a people for 
thdr slavery. How many frunilies are incapable of 
existing, if the little offices of the revenue and Uttie 
military commissions are denied them I To deny 
them at home, and to make the happiness of acquir- 
ing some of them somewhere else felony or high 
treason, is a piece of cruelty, in whidi, till very late* 
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ly, I did not sappose this capable of persisting. 
!^nnerly a Eomilarity of idigion made a sort of ooan> 
tty for a man in some quarter or other. A refogee 
for rdigion was a protected character. Now the 
leoqdon is cold indeed; and therefore, as the asylnm 
abroad is destroyed, the hardship at home is doubled. 
This hardfMp is &e more intolerable becanse the 
professions are shut np. The Ohnroh is so of course. 
Much is to he said on that sul^eot, in regard to them, 
and to the Protestant Dissenters. But that is a chap* 
ter by itsdf. I am sure 1 wish wdl to that Ohun^ 
and think its ministers among the very best ciiizens 
of your country. However, such as it is, a great walk 
in life is forbidden ground to seventeen hundred 
tiionsand of the inhabitsmts of Irdand. Why are 
exduded tarn the law? Do not they expend 
mon^ in their suits ? Why may not th^ indemnify 
Ibemsdves, by profiting, in the persons of some, for 
the losses incurred others ? Why may not they 
have persons of confidence, whom they may, if they 
please, employ in the agenqy of their affiors ? The 
exclusion from the law, from grand juries, from sher* 
iffihips and underehetiffihips, as well as from free* 
dom in any corporation, may srul^ect them to dreadfril 
hardships, as it may exclude them whoUy from all 
that is beneficial and expose them to all that is mis* 
diievonB in a trial jury. This was manifestly 
within my own observation, for I was three times in 
Ireland teoin the year 1760 to the year 1767, where 
I had sufficient means of infbrmation concerning the 
inhuman proceedings (among which were many cruel 
murders, besides an iiifinify of outrages and oppres- 
sions unlmown befince in a dvilized age^ whidi pro* 
vailed during that period, in consequence of a pre* 
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tended conspiracy among JBomm CaSuMet against the 
king’s goyemment. I oonld dilate upon the mis* 
dbie& that may happen, from those vludi haye hap* 
pened, upon this head of disqualification, if it were 
at all necessary. 

The head of nolndon from yotes for members 
of Parliament is closely connected mth the former. 
When you cast your eye on the statute-book, you 
win see that no OaAoU«f eyen in the ferocious acts 
of Queen Anne, was disabled from yoting on account 
of his reli^on. The only conditions required for 
that privily were the oaths of allegiance and ab- 
juration, — both oaths xelatiye to a dyil concern. 
Parliament has since added another oath of the same 
kind; and yet a House of Commons, adding to the 
securities of goyenunent in proportion as its danger 
is confessedly lessened, and professing both confidence 
and indulgence, in effect takes away the priyilege left 
by an act fuU of jealousy and professing persecu- 
tion. 

The taking away of a yote is the taking away the 
diield which the subject has, not only against the 
oppression of power, hut that worst of all oppresdons, 
the persecution of private society and private man- 
ners. No candidate for Parliamentary influence is 
obliged to the least attention towards them, either 
in cities or counties. On the contrary, if they should 
become obnoxious to any dgoted or malignant peo- 
ple amongst whom th^ live, it will become the in- 
terest of those who court popular fevor to use the 
numberless means which always reside in ma^stracy 
and influence to oppress them. The proceedings in 
a certain county in Munster, during tiie unfortunate 
period 1 haye mentioned, read a stnmg lecture on 

vox. IT. 15 
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the cradlT’ of deriving men of that ahield on ao* 
oodut of lliaur q)eciilati.Te ojnoions. TLe Protestants 
of Irdand feel well and natoraUy on the hardship of 
being bound by laws in the enaotibsg of which they do 
not directly or indirectly vote. The bounds of these 
matters are nice, and hard to be settled in theory, 
and perhaps they have been pushed too far. But 
how th^ can avoid the necessary application of the 
principles th^ use in their disputes with others to 
their disputes with their fellow-citizens, I know not. 

It is true, the words of this act do not create a 
disabiliiy ; but th^ dearly and evidently suppose it. 
There are few Oatholie ftedidders to take tlie benefit 
of the privilege, if they were permitted to partake it ; 
but the manner in which this very right in firediolders 
at large is defended is not on the idea that the firee- 
holders do really and truly represent the people, but 
that, all people bdng capable of obtaining freeholds, 
aU &ose who by their industry and sobriety merit 
this privilege have the means of arriving at votes. 
It is tile same with the corporations. 

The laws against foreign education are dearly the 
very worst part of the old code. Besides your laity, 
you have the succession of about four thousand den- 
gymen to provide fiir. These, having no lucrative 
oljects in prospect, are taken very much out of the 
lower orders of the people. At home they have no 
means whatsoever provided fi>r their attaining a deri* 
cal education, or indeed any education at all. When 
I was in Paris, about seven years ago, I looked at 
everything, and lived with every kind of peqile, as 
wdl as my time admitted. I saw there the Iridi od- 
lege of the Lombard, whidi seemed to me a very good 
place of education, under escdlent orders and regula* 
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lions, and under the government of a very prudent 
and learned man (the late Dr. Kdly). This col- 
lege was possessed of an aimual fixed revenue of 
more a thousand pound a year, the greatest 
part of which had arisen from the l^acies and bene- 
factions of persons educated in that college, and who 
had obtaiued promotions in Stance, fix>m Ihe emolu- 
ment of which promotions they made this grateful 
return. One in particular I remember, to the amount 
of ten thousand livres annually, as it is recorded on 
the donor’s monument in their chapel. 

It has been the custom of poor persons in Irdand 
to pi(^ up such knowledge of the Latin tongue as, 
under tiie general discouragements, and occasional 
pursuits of magistracy,, they were able to acquire; 
and reomving orders at home, were sent abroad to 
obtain a dlerical education. By officiating in petty 
chaplaintiiips, and performing now and then certain 
offices of religion for small gratuities, they received 
the means of maintaining themsdves until they were 
able to complete their education. Through such dif- 
ficulties and discouragements, many of them have 
arrived at a very considerable profidenqy, so as to 
be marked and distii^ished abroad. These persons 
afterwards, being sunk in the most abject poverty, 
despised and ill-treated by the higher orders among 
Protestants, and not much better esteemed or treat- 
ed even 1^ the few persons of fbrtnne of their own 
persuasion, and contracting the habits and ways of 
thinking of the poor and uneducated, among whom 
they were obliged to live, in a few years retained 
litlle or no traces of the talents and acquirements 
which distinguished them in the early periods of 
their lives. Oan we with justice out ^em off firom 
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the Tise of places of education founded for the great- 
er part from the economy of poverty and exile, 'with- 
out providing something that is equivalent at home ? 

Whilst this restraint of foreign and domestic edu- 
cation was part of an lionible and impious system of 
servitude, tiie members were wdd fitted to the body. 
To render men patient under a deprivation of all the 
lights of human nature, everything which could ^ve 
them a knowledge or feding of those rights was ra- 
tionally forbidden. To render humanity fit to be in- 
sulted, it was fit that it should be degraded. But 
when we profess to restore men to the capacity for 
property, it is equally irrational and unjust to deny 
them t^ power of improving their minds as well as 
their fortunes. Indeed, I have ever thought the pro- 
MUtion of the means of improving our rational na- 
ture to be the worst species of tyranny that the 
4insolenoe and perverseness of mankind ever dared 
to exercise, lliis goes to aU men, in all situations, 
to whom education can be denied. 

Tour Lordship meutiorys a pr<^)Osal which came 
from my friend, the Provost, whose benevolence and 
enlarged sjmt I am perfectly convinced of, — which 
is, the proposal of erecting a few sizarships in the 
college, for the education (I suppose) of Boman 
Catholic deigymen.* He certainly meant it well; 
but, coming from such a man as he is, it is a strong 
instance of the danger of suffering any description 
of men to fidl into entire contempt. The charities 
intended for them are not perceived to be fresh in- 
sults ; and the true nature of thdr -wants and neces- 
sities being unknown, remedies whoQy unsuitable to 

* It appeui that Ur. SntdiinMm meant tUa only as one of Ae 
means fcr idief in pdnt of edneatlon. 
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the natoie of iheir oomplaint are provided for them. 
It is to feed a 8i<^ Gtoutoo mth beef broth, aad to 
foment his woxmds with brandf. If the other parts 
of the oniTersily were open to them, as well on the 
foundation as otherwise, the offering of sizarships 
would be a proportioned part of a gmtral bindness. 
But when ereiything UberoA is withheld, and only 
that which is aervtZa is permitted, it is easy to cono 
ceive upon what footing they must be in such a 
place. 

Mr. Hutdiinson must well know the regard and 
honor I have for him ; and he cannot think my dis- 
senting from him in this particular arises from a 
disr^iard of his opinion : it <mly shows that I think 
he has lived in Ireland. To have any respect for 
the character and person of a Popsh priest there-— 
oh, ’t is an uphill work indeed I But until we come 
to respect what stands in a respectable light with 
others, we are very deficient in the temper which 
qualifies us to make any laws and regulations about 
them: it even disqualifies us from being charitable 
to them with any effect or judgment. 

When we are to provide for the education of any 
body of men, we ought seriously to consider the par- 
ticular functions they are to pe^orm in life. A Bo- 
man Oatholio clergyman is the miiuster of a very 
ritual religum, and by his profession sulg'ect to many 
restraints. life is a life full of strict observan- 
ces ; and his duties are of a laborious nature towards 
himself, and of the highest possible trust towards 
others. The duty of confession alone is sufEicient 
to set in the strongest light the necessity of his hav- 
ing an appropriated mode of education. The theo- 
logical opinions and peculiar rites of one religion 
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never can be properly tangbt in universities found* 
ed for the purposes and on the principles of another 
vrhiidi in many points are directly opposite. If a Bo* 
man Oathdiio clergyman, intended for celibacy and 
the function of confession, is not strictly bred in a 
seminary where these things are respected, inculcat- 
ed, and enforced, as sacred, and not made the suljeot 
of derision and obloquy, he will be ill fitted for the 
fbrmer, and the latter will be indeed in bis hands 
a terrible instrument. 

There is a great resemblance between the whole 
fiimne and constitution of the Greek and Latin 
Churches. The secular clergy in the former, by be* 
ing married, living under little restraint, and having 
no particular education suited to their function, are 
nniversaUy fidlen into such contempt that they are 
never permitted to aspre to the dignities of their 
own Church. It is not held respectful to call them 
Papas, their true and ancient appellation, but those 
who wish to address them with dvility tdways call 
them Buromonat^. In consequence of this disre- 
spect, which I venture to say, in smsh a Church, must 
be the consequence of a secular life, a very great de* 
generaqy firom reputable Christian manners has tak- 
en place throughout almost the whole of that great 
member of the Christian Church. 

It was BO with the Latin Church, before the re- 
straint on marriage. Even that restraint gave rise 
to the greatest disorders befbre the Council of Trent, 
which, together with the emulation raised and the 
good eicamples given the Beformed dhnrches, 
wherever they were in view of each other, has 
hrou^t on that happy amendment which we see 
in the Latin commxmion, both at home and abroad. 
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The Oomunl of Trent has ‘wisdj introduced the 
disdidine of seminaries, by irhudi priests are not 
trusted for a derioal institution OTen to the severe 
discipline of their colleges, but, after they pass 
through them, are frequently, if not for the greater 
part, obliged to pass through peculiar methods, hav- 
ing their particular ritual frmction in view. It is in 
a great measure to this, and to similar methods used 
in foreign education, that the Boman Oatholio dei^ 
of Irdand, miserably provided for, living among low 
and iU-regulated people, without any discipline of 
sufficient force to secure good manners, have been 
prevented from becoming an intolerable nuisance to 
the country, instead of being, as I oonomve they gen- 
erally are, a very great service to it. 

The ministers of Firotestant ohurches require a 
difibrent mode of education, more liberal, and more 
fit for the ordinary intercourse of life. T^t religion 
having Utfle hold on the minds of people ly exter- 
nal ceremonies and extraordinary observances, or 
separate habits of living, the clergy make up the 
deficiency by cultivating their minds with all kinds 
of ornamental learning, which the liberal provision 
made in England and Ireland for the parochial der- 
gy, (to say nothing of the ample Ohuroh preferments, 
with little or no duties annexed,) and the compara- 
•tive lii^tness of parodiial duties, enables the greater 
part’Of them in some considerable degree to aocmn- 
plish. 

This learning, which I bdieve to be pretiy general, 
together with an higher situation, and more dhastened 
by the opinion of mankind, forms a sufficient security 
for the morals of the established deigy, and fbr tiieir 
sustaining their derical character with dignity. It 
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is not necessary to observe, that all these things are, 
however, collateral to their fdnction, and that, except 
in preac^g, which may be and is sap|died, and 
often best supplied, out of printed books, little dse 
is necessary for a Protestant minister than to be able 
to read the English language, — I mean for the exer* 
cise of his funotion, not to the qualification of his 
adnussion to it. But a Popish parson in Irdand 
may do very well without any considerable classi- 
cal erudition, or any profidenqr in pure or mixed 
mathematios, or any knowledge of civil history. 
Even if the OathoUo dergy should possess those 
acquisitions, as at first many of them do, they soon 
lose them in Ihe painful course of professiond and 
parochial duties : tot they must have all the knowl- 
edge, and, what is to them more important than the 
knowledge, the disdpline, necessary to those duties. 
All modes of education conducted by those whose 
minds are cast in another mould, as I may say, and 
whose original ways of thinking are formed upon 
the reverse pattern, must be to them not only use- 
less, but misduevous. Just as I should suppose the 
education in a Popish ecdesiastioal seminary would 
be ill fitted fbr a Protestant dergymau. To educate 
a Oathdio priest in a Protestant seminary would 
be much worse. The Protestant educated amongst 
Oathdios has only something to reject: what he 
keeps may be usefuL But a Catholic parish priest 
learns littie for his peculiar purpose and duty in a 
Protestant odlege. 

All this, my Lord, I know very wdl, will pass for 
nothing with those who wish that the Poindi dergy 
should be illiterate, and in a situation to produce 
contempt and detestation. Their minds are whdly 
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taken up with party aquaibbles, and 1 have neither 
leianre nor inclination to apply any part of \rhat I 
have to say to those who never think of rdigion 
or of the commonwealth in any other light than 
as they tend to the prevalence of some fiction in 
either. I speak on a supposition that there is a 
diq)Osition to take ihe atate in {he amSHim in tehiek 
it ie found, and to improve it tn that state to the best 
advantage. Hitherto the plan fhr the government 
of Ireland has been to saorifioe the civil prosperity 
of the nation to its religious improvement. But if 
peojde in power there are at length come to enter* 
tain other ideas, they will consider the good order, 
decorum, virtue, and moralily of every description 
of men among them as of infinitdy greater impor- 
tance than the stmg^e (for it is nothing better) to 
change those descriptions by means which put to 
hazard objects which, in my poor oidnion, are of 
more importance to rdi^on and to the state than 
all the polemical matter which has been agitated 
among men from the beginning of the world to this 
hour. 

On this idea, an education fitted to eoA order 
and dmsion qf men, tmeh as they are fomd, will be 
thought an affair rather to be encouraged than dis- 
countenanced ; and until institotionB at home, suit- 
able to the occasions and necessities of the people, 
are established, and which are armed, as th^ are 
abroad, with autbority to coerce the young men to 
be formed in them by a strict and severe disoi|diae, 
the means they have at present of a cheap and 
effictual education in other countries should not 
continue to be prohibited by penalties and modes 
of inquMtion not fit to be mentioned to ears that 
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are organized to the chaste Boands of equity and 
justice. 

Sefore I had 'written thus &r, I heard of a scheme 
of giving to the Oastle the patronage of the presiding 
members of the Oatholio dergy. At first 1 could 
scaroelj credit it; fbr I believe it is the first time 
that tiie presentation to other people’s alms has 
been desired in any country. If the state provides 
a suitable maintenance and temporality for the gov- 
erning members of the Irish Roman Oatholio Church, 
and fisr the dleigy under them, I should think the 
project, however improper in other respects, to be 
by no means mgust. But to deprive a poor peo- 
ple, who lyuMwtftin a second set of deigy, out of 
the miserable remains of what is left after taxing 
and tithing, to deprive them of the disposition of 
thdr own diarities among their own communion, 
'would, in my o{dnion, be an intolerable hardship. 
Never were the members of one rdigious sect fit 
to appmnt the pastors to another. Those 'who have 
no r^;ard fbr their 'welfiire, reputation, or internal 
quiet 'will not appoint snch as are pr(q)er. The se- 
raglio of Oonstantinople is as equitable as 'we are, 
whether Oathblios or Protestants,— and where their 
o'wn sect is concerned, fall as reli^oas. But the 
sport which they make of the miserable dignities 
of the Greek Ohuroh, the little fiictions of the ha- 
rem to which they make them subservient, the con- 
tinual sale to which they expose and reexpose the 
dignity, and by which they squeme all the infe- 
rior orders of the clergy, is (for 1 have had particular 
means of being acquainted with it) nearly equal to 
all the other oppressions together, exerdsed by Mus- 
sulmen over the unhappy members of the Oriental 
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OhiiToh. It is a great deal to suppose even the 
present Oastle would nominate bishops for the Bo< 
man Church of Irdand with a religious regard for its 
wd&re. Perhaps they cannot, perhaps they dare not 
do it. 

But suppose them to be as well inclined as I know 
that I am to do the Catholics all kind of justice, I 
declare I would not, if it were m my power, take 
that patronage on myself. I know 1 ought not to do 
it. I belong to ano&er commtmiiy, and it would be 
intolerable usurpation for me to afi^ such authoiv 
ily , where I confhrred no ben^t, or e7en if I did con- 
fer (as in some degree the sera^o does) temporal ad- 
vantages. But allowing that the present Castle finds 
itself fit to administer the government of a church 
which they solemnly forswear, and forswear with very 
hard words and many evil epithets, and that as often 
as they qualify themselves for the power which is to 
give very patronage, or to give anything dse 
that they desire, — yet they canxiot insure themselves 
that a man like the late Lord Chesterfield will not 
succeed to them. This man, while he was duping 
the credulity of Papists with fine words in private, 
and commending their good behavior during a rebel- 
lion in Great Britain, (as it well deserved to be com- 
mended and rewarded,) was capable of urging penal 
laws against them in a speech firom the throne, and 
of stimulating with provocatives the wearied and hal& 
exhausted bigotry of the then Parliament of Ireland. 
They set to work, but they were at a loss what to do ; 
for they had already almost gone througli every con- 
trivanoe which could tpoefe tli« vigor of thdr country : 
but, after much stm^e, they produced a child of 
th^ old age, tiie blocking and unnatural act about 
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mairiages, whioh fended to finish the scheme for 
msMog the people not only two distinct parties for- 
ever, hot Iceeping them ae two distilnct qtemes in the 
same land. Mr. Qardiner’s htimanily was shocked 
at it, as one of the worst parts of that truly barba- 
rous ^stem, if one could well settle the preference, 
where almost all the parts were outrages on the 
lights of humanily and the laws of Nature. 

Suppose an atheist, playing the part of a bigot, 
diould be in power again in that country, do you 
belieTe that he would fiaithfiilly and religiotisly ad- 
minister the trust of appointing pastors to a church 
which, wanting every other support, stands in tenfold 
need of ministers who will be dear to the people com- 
mitted to their charge, and who will exercise a really 
paternal anthoriiy amongst them? But if the su- 
perior power was always in a disposition to dispense 
consmentioudy, and like an upright trustee and 
guardian of &ese rights which he holds for those 
with whom he is at variance, has he the capadUy 
and means of doing it? How can the Lord-Lieuten- 
ant form the least judgment of their merits, so as to 
discern which of the Popish juriests is fit to be made 
a bishop ? It cannot be: the idea is ridiculous. He 
wfil hand them over to brds-lieutenant of counties, 
justices of the peace, and other persons, who, for the 
purpose of vexing and turning to derision this miseiv 
able people, will pick out the worst and most obnox- 
ious they can find amongst the dergy to set over the 
rest, 'i^oever is oom|dained against by his brother 
will be considered as persecuted; whoever is cen- 
sured by his superior will be looked upon as op- 
pressed; whoever is cardess in his opinions and 
loose in his morals will be called a liberal man, and 
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will 1)6 supposed to liave incurred hatred because he 
was not a bigot. Informers, tale-bearers, perverse and 
obstinate men, flatterers, who turn thdr back upon 
their flock and court the Protestant gentlemen of 
the country, will be the objects of preferment. And 
then I run no risk in foretdling that whatever order, 
quiet, and morality you have in the country will be 
lost. A Popidi clergy who are not restrained by the 
most austere subordination will become a nuisance, 
a real public grievance of the heaviest kind, in any 
country that entertains them; and instead of the 
great benefit which Irdand does and has long de* 
lived from them, if they are educated without any 
idea of discipline and obedience, and then put under 
bishops who do not owe their station to their good 
opinion, and whom they cannot respect, that nation 
will see disorders, of which, bad as things are, it has 
yet no idea. I do not say this, as thinking the lead- 
ing men in Ireland would exercise this trust worse 
than others. Not at all. No man, no set of men 
living are fit to administer the afbirs or regulate 
the interior economy of a church to which they are 
enemies. 

As to government, if I might recommend a pru- 
dent caution to them, it would be, to innovate as 
little as possible, upon speculation, in establishments 
fircnn which, as thqy stand, they experience no ma- 
terial inconvenience to the r^Mse of the oountzy,-— 
quiOa non movere. 

I could say a great deal more; but I am tired, and 
am alhdd yoUr Lorddiip is tired too. 1 have not sat 
to this letter a sinj^e quarter of an hour without 
interruption. It has grown long, and probably con- 
tains many repetitions, firom my total want of leisure 
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to digest and consolidate mj thoughts ; and as to my 
expressions, I could 'wish to be able perhaps to meas* 
ure them more exactly. But my intentions are fiur, 
and I certainly mean to ofi^d nobody. 


Thinking over this matter more maturdy, I see no 
reason for altering my opnion in any part. The act, 
as &r as it goes, is good undoubtedly. It amounts, I 
think, very nearly to a toZsrotton, with respect to re- 
ligious ceremonies; but it puts a new bolt on civil 
lights, and rivets it to the old one in such a man* 
ner, that neither, I fear, will be easily loosened. 
What 1 could have wished would be, to see the civil 
advantages take the lead; the other, of a rdigious 
toleration, I conceive, would follow, (in a manner,) 
of course. From what I have observed, it is pride, 
arrogance, and a sprit of domination, and not a big- 
oted spirit of reli^n, that has caused and kept up 
those oppressive statutes. I am sure I have known 
those who have (^pressed Papists in their civil rights 
exceedingly indul^nt to them in their religious cer- 
emonies, and who really wished them to continue 
Oatholios, in order to fhmish pretences for oppres- 
sion. These persons never saw a man (by convert- 
ing) escape out of their power, but with grudging 
and regret. I have known men to whom I am not 
uncharitable in saying (though they are dead) that 
they would have become Papists in order to oppress 
Protestants, i^ being Protestants, it was not in their 
power to oppress Papists. It is iiyustice, and not a 
mistaken oonsoienoe, that has been the principle of 
persecution, — at least, as fiur as it has Men under 
my observation. — However, as I began, so I end. I 
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do not know the map of the ooontiy. ]£r. Gardiner, 
who conducts this great and difficult work, and those 
who support him, are better judges of the budness 
than I can pretend to be, who hare not set m7 foot 
in Ireland these dzteen years. I hare been giren 
to xinderstand that I am not conddered as a &iend to 
that country ; and I know that pains have been taken 
to lessen the credit that I might have had there. 

I am so convinced of the weakness of interfering 
in any budness, without the ojnnion of the people in 
whose business I interfere, that I do not know how to 
acquit myself of what I have now done. 

I have the honor to be, with high regard and es* 
teem, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient 

And humble servant, Ao. 

Eduund Bubki. 
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LETTER 


*|ITT BEAU SIR, — Tour remembranoe of me, with 
iXL sentiiuents of bo much kmdiieBs, has ^ven me 
the most sincere satis&otion. It perfectly agrees with 
the Mendly and hospitable reception which my son 
and I received firom you some time sinoe, when, after 
an absence of twenty-two years, I had the happiness 
of embracing you, among my few surviving friends. 

I really imagined that I diould not again interest 
myself in any public business. I had, to the best of 
my moderate fhcnlties, paid my dub to the society 
wbidi I was bom in some way or other to serve ; and 
I thought I had a right to put on my night^wn and 
dippers, and widi a cheerM evening to the good com- 
pany I must leave bdiind. But if our resolutions 
of vigor and ezerticm are so often hrolcen or procrasti- 
nated in the execution, I think we may be excused, if 
we are not very punctoal in fhlfilling our engagements 
to inddence and inacti'nty. 1 have, indeed, no power 
of action, and am almost a cripple even with regard 
to thiwTring ; but you descend with force into the stag* 
nant pod, and you cause sudi a formentation as to 
cure at 1^ one impotent creature of his lameness, 
though it cannot enable him either to run or to 
wrestle. 

Ton see the paper* I take ti»t I am Ukdy to 
be long, with malice prepense. You have hrougiht 

* The letter b viiMn on ftdio dweSk 
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under my view a subject always difficult, at present 
critical. It has filled my thoughts, which I wish to 
lay open to you with the dearness and simplicily 
wMch your i^eudship demands from me. I thank 
you for the communication of your ideas. I should 
he still more pleased, if they had been more your 
own. What you hint I beUere to be the case : that, 
if you had not deferred to the judgment of others, 
our opinions would not diffor more materially at 
this day than they did when we used to confer on 
the same subject so many years ago. If I still per- 
severe in my old opinions, it is no small comfort to 
me that it is not with regard to doctrines properly 
yours that 1 discover my indooility. 

The case upon which your letter of the 10th of 
December turns is hardly before me with predsion 
enough to enable me to form any very certain judg- 
ment upon it. It seems to be some plan of further 
indulgence proposed for the Catholics of Ireland. 
You observe, that your “ general prindples are not 
dianged, but that timss and aa-amstancee are altered.’* 
I perfectly agree with you, that times and drcum- 
stanoes, considered with reference to the public, ought 
very much to govern our conduct,— though I am far 
firom dighting, when ap|died with discretion to those 
drcumstances, general prindples and maxims of pol- 
icy. I cannot hdp observing, however, that you have 
said rather less upon the inapplicability of your own 
old prindples to the eireuautaneee that are likdy to 
influence your conduct against these principles than 
of the general luayims of state, which 1 can very readr 
ily bdieve not to have great wei^t with you per- 
sonally. 

In my present state of imperfect information, you 
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will pardon the errors into which I m&j easily fall. 
The principles you lay down are, that the !^man 
Catholics ^onld enjoy everything v/nder the state, 
but i^ould not be the ttate itse^.” And you add, 
« that, when you exclude them l^m being apart qf 
ihe state, you rather conform to the spirit of the age 
than to any abstract doctrine” ; but you consider the 
Oonstitntion as already established, — that our state 
is Protestant. “ It was declared so at the Bevolution. 
It was so provided in the acts fbr settling the suc- 
cession of the crown: — the king’s coronation oath 
was enjoined in order to keep it so. The king, as 
first magistrate of the state, is obliged to take the 
oath of abjuration,* and to subscribe the Dedara- 
tion; and by laws subsequent, every other magis- 
trate and member of the state, legislative and execu- 
tive, are bound under the same obligation.” 

As to the plan to which these maxims are applied, 
I cannot speak, as I told you, positively about it: 
because neither from your letter, nor from any in 
formation I have been able to collect, do I find any- 
thing settled, either on the part of tire Boman Catho- 
lics themselves, or on that of any persons who may 
widi to conduct tibieir affidrs in Parliament. But if 
I have leave to corgecture, something is in agitation 
towards admitting them, under eertom guaiifieations, 
to have som share in the election of members of Par- 
liament. This I understand is the scheme of those 
who are entitled to come within your description 
of persens of consideration, property, and dbaracter, 
— and firmly attached to the king and Constitution, 
as Ity ** law established, with a gratefiil sense of your 

* A tmall vmx of ftot as to tba atjntaiioii oadi, ImiS of no inipcw* 
tanoe in the aignnifiat. 
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foimer concessions, and a patient reliance on the be> 
nignity of Parliament for the fiirther mitigation of 
the laws that still affect them.” — As to the low, 
thoughtless, wild, and profligate, who have joined 
themselTes with those of other professions, but of the 
same character, you are not to imagine that for a 
moment I can suppose them to be met with anything 
else than the manly and enlightened energy of a Arm 
goTemment, supported by the united efforts of all 
virtuous men, ff ever their proceedings should be* 
come so considerable as to demand its notice. I re- 
ally fhinlf that sudi associations tiiould be crushed 
in their very commencement. 

Setting, therefore, this case out of the question, 
it becomes an olijeet of very serious consideration, 
whether, because wicked men of varmu descriptions 
are engaged in seditious courses, the rational, sober, 
and valuable part of on« description should not be 
indulged in their sober and rational expectations. 
You, who have looked deeply into the spirit of the 
Popery laws, must be perfectly sensible that a great 
part of the present mischief which we abhor in com- 
mon (if it at all etdsts) has arisen from thmn. Their 
dedared object was, to reduce the Catholics of Ireland 
to a miserable populace, without property, without 
estimation, without education. The professed oltjoct 
was, to deprive the few men, who, in spite of those 
laws, might hold or obtain any property amongst 
tiiem, of all sort of influence or authority over the 
rest. Th^ divided the nation into two distinct bod- 
ies, without common interest, qrmpathy, or oonneo- 
tion. One of these bodies was to possess oS the 
franchises, oS the property, aU the education: the 
other was to be composed of drawers of water and 
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catters of turf for them. Aro 've to be astonidied, 
'wben, by the efforts of so much violenoe iu conquest, 
and so much poln^ in regulation, continued -without 
intermission for near an hundred years, we had re- 
duced them to a mob, that, whenever they came to 
act at aU, many of tiiem would act exactly like a 
mob, -without temper, measure, or foresight ? Surely 
it might be just now a matter of temperate discus- 
sion, whether you ought not to apply a remedy to 
the real cause of the evil. If the disorder you speak 
of be real and considerable, you ought to raise an 
aristocratic interest, that is, an interest of property 
and education, amongst them, — and to strengthen, 

every prudent means, the authorily and influence 
of men of that description. It -will deserve your best 
thoughts, to examine whether this can be done with- 
out giving subh persons the means of demonstrating 
to the rest that something more is to be got ly their 
temperate conduct than can be expected from the 
-wild and senseless projects of those who do not be- 
long to their body, who have no interest in their well- 
being, and only wirii to make them the dupes of their 
torbulent amMtion. 

If the absurd persons you mention find no -way of 
providing for liberty, but overturning this happy 
Oonstitation, and introducing a frantic democra(y', 
let us take core how -we prevent better people from 
any rational expectations of partaking in the benefits 
of that Oonstitation at it tiandt. The maxims you 
estabMi out the matter short. They have no sort of 
connection -with the good or the ill behavior of the 
persons who seek relief, or with the proper or im- 
proper means by which they sedc it. Th^ Ibrm a 
perpetual bar to aU pleas and to aU expeotationa. 
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Yoa bog^ by asserting, that “ the Catholics on^t 
to eiyoy all t^gs under the state, but that they 
ought not to de tie etate ” : a position irhioh, I be- 
lieve, in the latter part of it, and in the latitude there 
expressed, no man of common sense has ever thought 
proper to dispute ; because the contrary implies that 
the state ought to be iu them exehteivefy. Sut before 
you have finished the line, you express yoursdf as if 
the other member of your proposition, namely, that 
they ought not to be a j>art of the etate,” were ne> 
cessarily induded in the first, — whereas I oonceiTe it 
to be as dififereut as a part is from the whole, that is, 
just as drSerent as possible. I know, indeed, that it 
is common with those who talk very differently from 
you, that is, with heat and animosily, to confound 
those things, and to argue the admission of the Cath- 
olics into any, howew minute and subordinate, parts 
of the state, as a surrender into their hands of the 
whole goremment of the kingdom. To them 1 have 
nothing at all to say. 

Wishing to proceed with a ddiberatiTe spirit and 
temper in so very serious a question, I shall attempt 
to analyze, as wdl as I can, the prindples you lay 
down, in order to fit them for the grasp of an under- 
standing so little comprehensiTe as mine. — State,” 
—“Protestant,” — “ Eevolution.” These are terms 
which, if not well explained, may lead us into many 
errors. In the word iSiCote I conoeiTB there is mu(^ 
ambignily. The state is sometimes used to signify 
tie whole eommonmatSi^ comprehending all its orders, 
with the several privileges banging to each. Some- 
times it signifies only He iigier cend radmgpart of the 
commonwealth, which we commonly call He Gov- 
anunant. In the fibrst sense, to be under the state, 
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but not the state itself, nor cmy part cf that is, to 
be nothing at all in the commonwealth, is a situation 
perfectly intelligible, — but to those who fill that sit- 
uation, not very pleasant, when it is understood. It 
is a state of dvU servitude, by the very force of the 
definition. Servonm non est re^pvAUea is a Tory old 
and a very true maxim. This servitude, which makes 
men mdgeet to a state without being osCtsens, may be 
more or less tolerable from many drcumstanoes ; but 
these drcumstances, more or less favorable, do not al- 
ter the nature of the thing. The mildness by which 
absolute masters exerdse Iheir dominion leaves them 
masters still. We may talk a little presently of the 
manner in which the msgoriiy of the peoide of Ire- 
land (the Catholics) are affected by this situation, 
which at present undoubtedly is theirs, and which 
you are of opinion ought so to continue forever. 

In the other sense of the word State, by which is 
understood the Supreme QtovemrmA only, I must ob- 
serve this upon the question : that to exclude whole 
classes of men entirely from this part of government 
cannot be considered as a58oli(te skmery. It only inct- 
plies a lower and degraded state of citizendiip : such 
is (with more or less strictness) the condition of all 
countries in which an hereditary nobility possess the 
exoludve rule. This may be no bad mode of gov- 
ernment, — provided that the personal authoiily of 
individual nobles be kept in due bounds, that their 
cabals and factions are guarded against with a severe 
vigilance, and that the people (who have no share in 
granting their own money) are subjected to but light 
impositions, and are otherwise treated with attention, 
and with indulgence to their humors and prejudices. 

The repuhlio of Yenice is one of those which strictly 
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oonfines all the great ftmctions and offices, sndi as 
are truly tUcte ftinctions and state offices, to those 
trho by hereditary right or admission are noble Ye- 
netians. But there are many offices, and some of 
them not mean nor unprofitable, (that of Ohanoellar 
is one,) which are reserved for the eittadim. Of 
these all citizens of Venice are capable. The inhab* 
itants of the terra firtna, who are mere subjects of 
conquest, that is, as you express it, under the state, 
but ** not a part of it,” are not, however, subjects in 
so very rigorous a sense as not to be capable of num 
berless subordinate employmmits. It is, indeed, one 
of the advantages attending the narrow bottom of 
their aristocraqy, (narrow as compared with their 
acquired dominions, otherwise hroad enough,) that 
an exclusion from such employments cannot possibly 
he made amongst th^ subjects. There are, besides, 
advantages in states so constituted, by which those 
who are conddered as of an inferior race are indemr 
nified for thdr exdudon from the government, and 
ISrom nobler employments. In all these countries, 
either by express law, or by usage more operative, 
the noble castes are almost universally, in their turn, 
excluded firom commerce, manu&cture, ihrming of 
land, and in general firom all lucrative dvil profes- 
sions. The nobles have the monopoly of honor; 
the plebeians a monopoly of aU the means of ac- 
quiring wealth. Thus some sort of a balance is 
formed among conditions; a sort of compensation 
is fiimished to those who, in a limited eensst axe ex- 
cluded from the government of the state. 

Between the extreme of a total eeshtmon, to which 
your maxim goes, and an vmbiarscd tamodified ec^paei- 
t|y, to which the fimatics pretend, there are many 
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different degrees and stages, and a great Tariety of 
temperaments, npon which prudence may give fhll 
scope to its exertions. For you know that the decis* 
ions of prudence (contrary to the system of the in- 
sane reasoners) differ from those of judicature ; and 
that almost all the former are determined on the 
more or the less, the earlier or tiie later, and on a 
balance of adrantage and inconTenience, of good and 
eyil. 

In all considerations which tom upon the question 
of Testing or continuing tiie state scddy and exdu- 
siTdy in some one description of dtizens, prudent 
leg^ators will consider how for t&a general form and 
prineiples <f their eommomeeaJth render it ft to le eaat 
into an oligarehieal ehepe, or to remain dJeeagt in it. 
We know that the goremment of Irdand (tiie same 
as the British) is not in its constitution tehoUg aristo- 
cratical ; and as it is not such in its form, so neither 
is it in its spirit. If it had been inveteraMy aristo- 
oratioal, exdusions might he more patiently submit> 
ted to. The lot of one plebeian would be the lot 
of all; and an habitual reverence and admiration of 
eertain families might make the people content to 
see government wholly in bands to whom it seemed 
naturally to bdong. But our Oonstitution has a 
ptebeim member, which forms an essential integrant 
part of it A plebeian oligarchy is a monster; and 
no people, not absdutdy domestic or predial slaves, 
win long endure it The Protestants of Ireland ate 
not alone suffidentiy tiie peo|de to form a demoorar 
qy; and th^ are too mmerotu to answer the ends 
and purposes of on ariatooraag. Admiration, that 
first source of obe^enoe, can be only tiie dtdm or 
the imposture of the few. 1 hold it to be absdutdy 
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impossible for two miUions of plebeians, composing 
certainly a veiy dear and decided majorily in that 
dass, to become so &r in love with six or seven hun- 
dred thousand of their fellow-citizens (to all outward 
appearance fdebdans like themsdves, and many of 
them tradesmen, servants, and otherwise inferior to 
some of them) as to see with satisfaction, or even 
with patience, an exclusive power vested in them, 
by which eofMSxMMnaSly they become the absolute 
masters, and, by the maamera derived from their 
drcumstanoes, must be capable of exercising upon 
them, daily and hourly, an insulting and vexatious 
sruperiorily. Neither are the nuyority of the Irish 
indemnified (as in some aristocrades) for this state 
of humiliating vassalage (often inverting the nature 
of things and relations) by having the lower walks 
of industry whdly abandoned to them. They are 
rivalled, to say the least of the matter, in every labo- 
rious and lucrative course of life ; while every fhin- 
chise, every honor, every trust, every place, down to 
the very lowest and least conddential, (besides whole 
profesdons,) is reserved fbr the masto caste. 

Our Constitution is not made for great, general, 
and proscriptive exclusions; sooner or later it will 
destroy them, or th^ will destroy the Constitution. 
In our Constitution there has always been a differ- 
ence between a frany^aaa and m cffiee^ stud between 
the capacity for the one and for the other. Fran- 
ohises were supposed to belong to the tfuitjeet, as a 
n^ect, and not os a mmier of the govemwg part qf 
tho tiate. The poln^' of govenunent has considered 
them as things very different ; fbr, whilst Parliament 
excluded by the test acts (and for a while these test 
acts were not a dead letter, as now they are in Eng* 
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land) Protestant Dissenters from all civil and mili- 
tary employments, they never touched their right qf 
voUmg for numhen qf JParliament or eitUng in either 
Bsme : a point I state, not as approving or condemn- 
ing, mth regard to them, the measure of exclusion 
from employments, but to prove that the distinction 
has been admitted in legidature, as, in truth, it is 
founded in reason. 

I ^nill not here examine whether the principles of 
the Britidi [the Iridi] Oonstitution be wise or not. 

I must assume that they are, and that those who 
partake the firandiises which make it partake of a 
benefit. They who are exduded from votes (un- 
der proper qualifications inherent in the Oonstitu- 
tion that gives them) are excluded, not from the 
etate, but firom the Brvdeh Oonetitution. They can- 
not by any possibility, whilst they hear its praises 
continually rung in their ears, and are present at 
the declaration which is so generally and so brave- 
ly made by those who possess the privilege, that 
&e best blood in theur veins ou^t to be shed to 
preserve their share in it, — they, the disfiranddsed 
part, cannot, I say, think themsdves in an happy 
state, to be utterly exduded from all its direct 
and all its consequential advantages. The popular 
part of the Constitution must be to them by frir the 
most odious part of it. To them it is not an aetued, 
and, if possible, stiU less a virtual representation. It 
is, indeed, the direct contrary. It is power unlimited 
plaoed in the hands of an adveree description ieeeme 
it it an adveree deter^pHon. And if they who com- 
pose the privileged body have not an interest, they 
must but too frequently have motives of pride, pas- 
sion, petulance, peevii^ jealousy, or tyrannic suspi- 
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doa, to urge them to treat the excluded people with 
contempt and rigor. 

This is not a mere theory ; though, whilst men are 
men, it is a theory that cannot be ftlse. I do not 
desire to reviTO all the partioulars in my memory ; I 
wish them to deep forever; but it is impossible I 
should wholly forget what ^ppened in some parts 
of Ireland, with very few and short intermissions, 
from the year 1761 to the year 1766, both indu- 
sive. In a country of miserable police, passing from 
the extremes of laxity to the extremes of rigor, among 
a nei^eoted and therefore disorderly populace, if any 
disturbance or sedition, from any grievance real or 
imaginacy, happened to arise, it was presently per- 
verted from its true nature, often criminal enou^ 
in itself to draw upon it a severe, appropriate pun 
idunent: it was metamorphosed into a consjanu^ 
against the state, and prosecuted as sndi. Amongst 
the Oatholics, as being ly fkr the most numerous and 
the most wretched, all sorts of offenders against the 
laws must commonly be found. The punishment of 
low people for the offonoes usual among low people 
would warrant no inference against any descriptions 
of rdigion or of politics. Men of consideration from 
their age, their profesdon, or their character, men 
of proprietary landed estates, substantial renters, opu- 
lent merchants, physicians, and titular bishops, could 
not easily be suspected of riot in open day, or of noo- 
tnmal assemblies for the purpose of pulling down 
hedges, malring breaches in park-waUs, firing bams, 
maiming oattle, and outrages of a similar nature, 
which characterize the disorders of an oppressed or 
a licentious populace. But when the evidence given 
on the trial fbr sudi misdemeanors qualified them as 
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ovett acts of high treason, and vhen witnesses were 
found (such witnesses as they were) to depose to the 
taking of oaths of allegiance by the rioters to tlie king 
of Eranoe, to their being paid by his mon^, and em- 
bodied and exercised under his ofBcers, to overturn 
the state for the purposes of that potentate, — in that 
case, the rioters mi^t (if the witness was believed) 
be supposed only the troops, and persons more repu- 
table the leaders and commanders, in such a rebellion. 
All classes in the obnoxious description, who could 
not be suspected of the lower crime of riot, might be 
involved in the odium, in the susidcion, and some* 
times in the punishment, of a hij^er and &r more 
criminal species of offence. These proceedings did 
not arise from any one of the Popery laws once 
repealed, but firom this ourcumstance, ^t, when it 
answered the purposes of on election party or a 
malevolent person of influence to forge such plots, 
the people had no protection. The people of that 
description have no hdd on the gentlemen who 
as^dce to be popular representatives. The candi- 
dates neither love nor respect nor fear them, indi* 
vidually or collectively. I do not think this (an 
evil amongst a thousand others) at this day entirely 
over ; for I concdve I have lately seen some indica- 
tion c£ a disposition perfectly rimito to the old one,— 
that is, a dispodtion to cany the imputation of crimes 
from persons to descriptions, and wholly to alter the 
character and quality of the offences themselves. 

This universal exclusion seems to me a serious evil, 
—because many collateral oppressions, besides what 
Ihave just now stated, have arisen ficom it. In things 
of this nature it would not be dther eaty or proper 
to quote chapter and verse ; but I have great reascm 
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to bdiere, paitioolarlj einoe the Octennial Act, that 
seTeral have refused at all to let their lands to Bo* 
man Catholics, because it would so &r disable tham 
from piomotii]^ such interests in counties as thqr 
were inclined to ihror. They who consider also the 
state of all sorts of tradesmen, diopkeepers, and par- 
ticularly publicans in towns, must soon discern the 
disadTantages under whicdi those labor who have no 
votes. It cannot be otherwise, whilst the spirit of 
elections and the tendencies of human nature con- 
tinue as they are. If properly be artificiaUy separat* 
ed from franchise, the franchise must in some way 
or other, and in some proportion, naturally attract 
proper^ to it. Many are the collateral disadTanta* 
ges, amongst a jnnxxkgeA peo^de, which must attend 
on those who have no privileges. 

Among the rich, ea^ individual, with or without a 
franchise, is of importance ; the poor and the middling 
are no otherwise so than as they obtain some collec- 
tive oapadly, and can be aggregated to some corps. 
If legal vrays are not found, illegal will be resorted 
to; and seditious dubs and confederacies, such as 
no man living holds in greater horror than I do, vriU 
grow and flourish, in spite, I am afraid, of anything 
which can be done to prevent the evil. LawM en- 
joyment is the surest method to prevent unlawfhl 
gratification. Where there is properly, there vtill be 
less theft ; wh»e there is marriage, there will always 
be lees fornication. 

I have said enough of the question of state, os sC 
quests t&e jpeqpZs fliers^ os s»«&. But it is compli- 
cated with a political question relative to religion, to 
which it is very necessary I should say something, — 
because the tonn Protestant, which you apply, is too 
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general for the conclasions iirhidb one of your accu- 
rate understanding 'would 'wish to draw firom it, and 
because a great deal of argument will depend on the 
use that is made of that term. 

It is not a fimdamental part of the settlement at 
the Bevolution tliat the state should be Protestant 
foAS^out any qualifieation of tAe team. With a qualifi- 
cation it is unquestionably true ; not in aU its lati- 
tude. With the qualification, it was true before the 
Berolution. Our predecessors in legislation were not 
so irrational (not to say impious) as to form an op- 
erose ecclesiastical establishment, and even to render 
the state itself in some degree subservient to it, when 
th^ reli^on (if such it might be called) was noth- 
ing but a mere negaHion of some other, — 'without any 
positive idea, either of doctrine, disdpline, worship, 
or morals, in the scheme which they professed them- 
sdves, and which they imposed upon others, even 
under penalties and incapacities. No! No! This 
never could have been done, even by reasonable athe- 
ists. They who think rdigion of no importance to 
the state have abandoned it to the oonsdenoe or 
caprice of the individual; they make no provision 
for it whatsoever, but leave eveiy club to make, or 
not, a voluntary contribution tovrards its support, ao- 
eor^dng to their fimoies. This would be consistent. 
The other al'ways appeared to me to be a monster of 
contradiction and absurdity. It was for that reason, 
that, some years ago, 1 strenuously opposed the cler- 
gy who petitioned, to the numto of about three 
hundred, to be freed fix>m the subscription to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, -without proposing to substitute 
any other in their place. There never has been a 
religion of the state (the few yean of the Parliament 

VOL. IT. 17 
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onlj excepted) but that of Episeopai OhurA tef 
England: the Episcopal Ohurcli of England, before 
the Beformation, connected with the see of Borne ; 
since then, disconnected, and protesting against some 
of her doctrines, and against liie whole of her author* 
ity, as binding in our national church : nor did the 
fundamental laws of this kingdom (in Ireland it has 
been the same) ever know, at any period, any other 
church a» an dgetA of egtdbliahmmit, — or, in that light, 
any other Protestant reli^on. Nay, our Protestant 
toleration itself, at the Bevolution, and until within 
a few years, required a signature of thirty-six, and 
a part of the thiriy-serenth, out of tlie Thirty-Nine 
A^des. So little idea had they at the Revolution 
of eetoEioIang Protestantism inde^itdy, that they did 
notindefinitdy tolerate it under that name. 1 do not 
mean to praise that strictness, where nothing more 
than merdy reU^ous tderation is conccmed. Td- 
eration, being a part of moral and political prudence, 
ought to be tender and large. A. tolerant govern- 
ment ought not to be too scrupulous in its investi- 
gations, but may bear without blame, not only very 
ill-groimded doctrines, but even many things that 
are positivdy vices, where they are aduUa et praeoa- 
lida. The good of the commonwealth is the rule 
which rides over the rest; and to this every other 
most completely submit. 

The Church of Scotland knows as little of Protes- 
tantism vndefned as the Ohurdi of England and Ire- 
land do. She has by the artides of union secured to 
hersdf the perpetual establishment of tA« Oorfeeeion 
if Eeath, and the Pred^yterian Church government. 
In England, even during the troubled interregnum, 
it was not ttu)ught fit to establish a n^atiee religion ; 
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but the Parliament settled the Pretibytencm as the 
Church diaeipUne, the Dir&Aory as the rule of public 
wonJdpf and the TFestmjnstsr Qctieduitm as the insti- 
tute This is to fdiow that at no time 'was 

the Protestant religion, vndejmed, established here or 
anywhere else, as 1 beUeve. I am sure, that, when 
the three rdigions were established in Germany, they 
were expressly characterized and declared to be the 
JSvanffelie, the Btformed, and the Otdholie; each of 
which has its confession of fhith and its settled disci- 
pline : so that you always may know the best and the 
worst of them, to enable you to make the most of 
what is good, and to correct or to qualify or to guard 
against whatever may seem evil or dangerous. 

As to the coronation oath, to which you allude, as 
opposite to admitting a Boman Oathoho to the use 
of any firanchise whatsoever, I cannot think that the 
king would be pexjured, if he gave his assent to any 
regulation which Parliament might think fit to make 
with regard to that afbir. The king is bound by 
law, as dearly specified in several acts of Parliament, 
to be in communion with the Church of England. Zt 
is a part of the tenure by which he hdds his crown ; 
and though no provision was made till the Bevdu- 
tion, which could be called positive and valid in law, 
to ascertain this great prindide, 1 have always con- 
ddered it as in fiict fundamental, that the king of 
England diould be of the Christian religion, accord- 
ing to the national legal ohurdh for the time being. 
I conceive it was so before the Beformation. ^oe 
the Befonnation it became doubly necessary ; becatise 
the king is the head of that chmdi, in some sort an 
ecdesiastioal person, — and it would be incongruous 
and absurd to have the head of the Ohordi of (me 
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fiiih, and the members of another. The king may 
inherit the crown as a ProtaAmt; but he oannot hold 
it, according to law, without being a Protestant of du 
Qhwreh qfUngland. 

Before we take it for granted that the king jg 
bound by his coronation oath not to admit any of 
Ms Catholic subjects to the rights and liberties which 
ought to belong to them as Englishmen, (not as re> 
li^onists,) or to settle the conditions or proportions 
of such admission by an act of Parliament, I wish 
you to {dace before your eyes that oath itself, as it 
is settled in the act of William and Mary. 


“ Wm you to the utmost of your power nnitinfatn 
12 8 
the laws of God, the true profession of the Gospel, 

and the Protestant Beformed Boligion eetablith^ hjf 

lawf And will you preserre unto the ii^ops and 
clergy of tiiis realm, and to the churches committed 
to Iheir charge, all such rights and privileges as 
law do or shall appertain unto them, or any of them f 
—All this 1 promise to do.” 

Here are the coronation engagements of the king. 
In them I do not find one word to preclude his M(g- 
esty fix}m consenting to any arrangement which Par- 
liament may make with regard to the civil privileges 
of any part of his sulrjects. 

It may not be amiss, on account of the li^^t which 
it will tM^w on this discusrion, to look a little more 
narrowly into the matter of that oath, — in order to 
discover how ikr it has hitherto operated, or how fiur 
in fhtare it ou^t to operate, as a bar to any pro- 
ceedings of the crown and Parliament in finvor of 
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those against whom it maj be supposed that the king 
has engined to snpport the Protestant Ohurch of Eng* 
land in the two kingdoms in whidi it is established 
by law. First, the king swears he wiU maintain to 
the utmost of his power the laws of God.” 1 sup- 
pose it means the natural moral laws. — Secondly, 
he swears to maintain *Hhe true profession of the 
Gospel.” By which I suppose is understood o^m- 
the Ohristian religion. — Thirdly, that he 
win maintain ‘*the Protestant reformed religion.” 
This leaves me no power of supposition or conjec- 
ture ; for that Protestant reformed rdigion is defin- 
ed and described by the subsequent words, ‘‘ estab- 
lished by law ” ; and in this instance, to define it 
beyond all possibility of doubt, he swears to main- 
tain the ** bishops and clergy, and the churches com- 
mitted to their charge,” in their rights present and 
future. 

The oath as effectually prevents the king from do- 
ing anything to Hie prejudice of the Ohurch, in favor 
of sectaries, Jews, Mahometans, or plain avowed infi- 
dels, as if he should do the same thing in favor of 
Ihe Catholics. You wiU see that it is the some Prot- 
estant Ohurch, so described, that the king is to main- 
tain and oommunioate with, according to the Act of 
Settlement of the 12th and 13th of William the Third. 
The act of the 6 th of Anne, made in prospect of the 
Union, is entitled, ** An act for securing the Ohurch 
of England as by law establidied.” It meant to guard 
the Ohurch implidtly against any other mode of Prot- 
estant religion which might creep in I 7 means of the 
Union. It proves beyond all doubt, that the legpdo- 
tore did not mean to guard the Ohurch on one part 
only, and to leave it defenceless and exposed upon 
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eveiy other. This chordi, in that act, is dedaied to 
be “ fiindamental and essential ’* forever, in the Oon* 
stitutian of the United Kingdom, so &r as En gl an d 
is oonoemed ; and I suppose, as tiie law stands, even 
since the independence, it is so in Ireland. 

All this shows that the idigion which the king is 
bound to maintain has a positive part in it, as well 
as a negative, — and that the positive part of it (in 
which we are in perfect agreement with the Catholics 
and with the Church of Scotland) is indnitely the 
most valuable and essential. Such an agreement we 
had with Protestant Dissenters in England, of those 
descriptions who came under the Toleration Act of 
King Wdliam and Queen Mary: an act coeval with 
the Bevolution ; and which ought, on the principles 
of the gentlemen who oppose the relief to liie Catho- 
lics, to have been hdd sacred and unalterable. Wheth- 
er we agree with the present Fh)testant Dissenters m 
the points at the Bevolution hdd essential and Ain- 
damental among Christians, or in any other funda- 
mental, at present it is impossible for us to know: 
because, at their own very earnest desire, we have re- 
pealed the Toleration Act of William and Mary, and 
discliaiged them from the mgnature required by 
act; and because, for the far greater part, they pub- 
lidy declare against all manner of confessions of faith, 
even the CoTuentut. 

For reasons fordble enough at all times, but at 
this time particularly Ibreible with me, I dwdl a 
little the longer upon this matter, and taka the 
more pains, to put us both in mind that it was 
not settled at the Bevolution that the state wkouM 
be l^iotestant, in the latitude of the term, but in 
a defined and limited sense only, and that in 
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sense only the Mng is s-wom to maintain it. To 
suppose that the king has svom vith his utmost 
power to maintain what it is wholly out of his 
power to discover, or which, if he could discover, 
he might discover to consist of things directly con- 
tradictory to each other, some of them perhaps im- 
pious, blasphemous, and seditious upon principle, 
would be not only a gross, but a most mischiev- 
ous absurdity. If mere dissent from the Ohuroh of 
Rome be a merit, he that dissents the most perfectly 
is the most meritorious. In many points we hold 
strongly with that church. He that dissents through- 
out with that church will dissent with the Ohurch 
of England, and then it will be a part of his merit 
that he dissents with ourselves: a whimmeal spe- 
cies of merit for any set of men to establish. We 
quarrel to extremity with those who we know agree 
with us in noany t^gs ; but we are to be so mali- 
cious even in the principle of our friendships, that 
we are to cheri^ in our bosom those who accord 
with us in nothing, because, whilst th^ despise our- 
selves, they abhor, even more than we do, those with 
whom we have some disagreement. A man is cer- 
tainly the most perfect Protestant who protests 
against the whole Christian religion. Whether a 
person’s having no Christian religion be a title to 
favor, in exclusion to the largest description of Chris- 
tians, who hold all the doctrines of Christianity, though 
holding along with them some errors and some super- 
fluities, is rather more than any man, who has not 
become recreant and apostate from his baptism, will, 
I believe, choose to affirm. The countenance given 
from a spirit of controvert to that negative reli^pon 
may by degrees encourage light and unthinking peo- 
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pie to a total indifference to OTOiTthing positive in 
matters of doctrine, and, in the end, of practice too. 
If continued, it would play the game of that sort of 
active, proselytizing, and persecuting atheism which 
is the disgrace and calamity of our time, and which 
we see to be as capable of subverting a government 
as any mode can be of misguided zeal for better 
things. 

Now let us fSairly see what course has been taken 
rdative to those against whonit, in port at least, the 
king has sworn to maintain a church, positive in its 
doetrine and Us discipline. The first thing done, even 
when the oath was firesh in the mouth of the sever* 
eigos, was to give a toleration to Protestant Dissent- 
ers whose doMnes they asoertamed. As to the mere 
dvil privileges which the Dissenters held as subjects 
before the Bevdution, these were not touched at all. 
The laws have folly permitted, in a qualification for 
all offices, to such Dissenters, on oeeasioTud eoitform- 
a thing I believe singular, where tests are ad- 
mitted. The act, called the Test Act, itself, is, with 
regard to them, grown to be hardly anything more 
than a dead letter. 'Whenever the Dissenters cease 
their conduct to give any alarm to the govern- 
ment, in Ohurch and State, I think it veiy probable 
that even this matter, rather disgustful than incon- 
venient to them, may be removed, or at least so mod- 
ified as to distinguish the qualification to those offices 
which really guide the state from those which are 
merdg msfynmmttdf or that some other and better 
tests may be pot in their place. 

So far as to England. In Irdand you have outran 
us. Without waiting for an English example, you 
have totally, and without any modification whatso- 
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ever, repealed tlie test as to Protestaat Dissenters. 
Not having the repealing act by me, 1 ought not to 
say positively that there is no exception in it ; but if 
it be what I suppose it is, you know very well that a 
Jew in reli^u, or a Mahometan, or even a pvMioy 
dedoered atheist and blasphemer, is perfectly qualified 
to be Lord-Lieutouaut, a lord-justice, or even keeper 
of the king’s conscience, and by virtue of his office 
(if with you it be as it is with us) administrator to 
a great part of the eodeaiastical patronage of the 
crown. 

Now let us deal a little fidrly. We must admit 
that Protestant Dissent was one of the quarters fix>m 
which danger was apprehended at the Bevolution, 
and against which a part of the coronation oath was 
peculiarly directed. By this unqualified repeal you 
certainly did not mean to deny that it was the duly 
of the crown to preserve the Church against Protes- 
tant Dissenters ; or taking this to be the true sense 
of the two Bevolution acts of Eling William, and of 
the previous and subsequent Union acts of Queen 
Anne, you did not declare by this most unqualified 
repeal, by which you broke down all the barriers, 
not invented, indeed, but carefully preserved, at the 
Bevolution, — you did not then and by that proceed- 
ing declare that you had advised the king to peiguiy 
towards God and perfidy towards the Ohnxoh. No 1 
ftr, very far from it ! You never would have done it, 
if you did not think it could be done with perfect re- 
pose to the royal oonsoienoe, and perfect safety to the 
national establitiied reli^on. You did this upon a 
full consideration of the circumstances of your connr 
try. Now, if circumstances required it, why should 
it be contrary to the king’s oath, his Parliament judg' 
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ing on those (droamstanoes, to restore to his Oatholio 
people, in such measure and with such modifications 
as the public Trisdom shidl think proper to add, wm 
part in these franchises which they formerly had held 
without any limitation at all, and which, upon no sort 
of urgent reason at the time, they were deprived of? 
If such means can with any probability be shown, 
firom circumstances, rather to add strength to our 
mixed ecdesiastioal and secular Constitution than to 
weaken it, surely they are means infinitely to be 
preferred to penalties, incapadities, and proscriptions, 
continued firom generation to generation. They are 
perfectly consistent with the other parts of the coi> 
onation oath, in which the king swears to maintain 
“the laws of Qod and the true profession of the 
Gospel, and to govern the people according to the 
statutes in Parliament agreed upon, and the laws 
and customs of the realm.” In consenting to such 
a statute, the crown would act at least as agreeable 
to the laws of God, and to the true profession of the 
Gospel, and to the laws and customs of the Irin giin m, 
as George the First did, when he passed the statute 
which took from the body of the people everything 
which to that hour, and even after the monstrous 
acts of the 2nd and 8th of Anne, (the objects of our 
common hatred,) they still enjoyed inviolate. 

It is hard to distinguish wi& the last degree of 
accuracy what laws are fundamental, and what not. 
However, there is a distinction between them, authoiv 
ized by the writers on jniisprudence, and recognized 
in some of our statutes. I admit &e acts of Eang 
TVlUiam and Queen Anne to be fundamental, but 
they are not the only fundamental laws. The law 
called Magna Qhasrta^ by which it is provided that 
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« no man shall be disseised of bis liberties and firee 
onstoms but by the judgment of his peers or the laws 
of the land,” (meaning clearly, for some proTod crime 
tried and adjudged,) I take to be afmAammial laia. 
Now, although this Ifagna Charta, or some of the 
statutes establishing it, provide that that law shall 
be perpetual, and all statutes contrary to it shall be 
void, yet I cannot go so &r as to deny the authority 
of statutes made in defiance of Magna Oharta and all 
its principles. This, however, I will say, — that it is 
a very venerable law, made by very wise and learned 
men, and that the le^ature, in tiieir attempt to pen- 
petuate it, even against the authority of future Par- 
liaments, have shown their judgment that it is fmr 
dameKtciy on the same grounds and in the same 
manner that the act of the fifth of Anne has con- 
siderod and declared the establishment of the Church 
of England to be fundamental. Magna Charta, which 
secured these franchises to the subjects, regarded the 
ri^ts of freeholders in counties to be as much a fun- 
damental part of the Constitution as the establish- 
ment of the Church of England was thou^t either 
at that time, or in the act of filing William, or in the 
act of Queen Anne. 

The churchmen who led in that transaction cer- 
tainly took care of the material interest of which they 
were the natural guardians. It is the first artide <£ 
Magna Charta, ** that the Church of England shall be 
free,” d;o., &o. But at that period, churdbmen and 
barons and knights took care of the franchises and 
free customs of the people, too. Those franchises are 
part of the Constitution itself, and insqMtrahle from 
it. It would be a very strange thing, if there should 
not only exist anomalies in our laws, a thing not easy 
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to proTont, but that the fdndamental parts of the 
Constitation should be peipetuaUj aud icreoouoila- 
bly at variance vdth each other. I cannot persuade 
inTself that the lovers of our church are not as able to 
find efibctual ways of reconciling its safely with the 
fhmchises of the people as the ecdesiastios of the thi]> 
teenth century were able to do; I cannot conceive 
how anything worse can be said of the Protestant 
religion of the Ohuroh of England than this, — that, 
wherever it is judged proper to give it a legal estab- 
Munent, it becomes necessary to deprive the body 
of the people, if they adhere to their old opinions, d 
** their liberties and of all their free customs,” and to 
reduce them to a state of eivU servitude. 

There is no man on earth, I believe, more willing 
than 1 am to lay it down as a fundamental of the 
Oonstitution, that the Ohurcfii of England should be 
united and even identified with it ; but, allowing this, 
I cannot allow that all lates of regulation, made firom 
time to time, in support of that fundamental law, are 
of course equally fiindamental and equally unchange- 
able. This woifid be to confound all the branches of 
legiriation and of juriqnmdence. The eroum and the 
personal safety of the monarch axe fundamentaU in 
our Oonstitution: yet I hope that no man regrets 
that the rabble of statutes got together during the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, by which treasons are 
multiplied with so prolific an energy, have been all 
repealed in a body; although they were all, or most 
of them, made in support of things truly fundamental 
in our Oonstitution. So were several of the acts by 
which the crown ezerrised its supremacy: su<fii as 
the act of Elizabeth fbr making the high eonmiaHon 
emit, and the like ; as well as things made treason 
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in lihe time of Charles the Second. None of this spe* 
des of moniary and aiuhtidiary laws have been hdd 
fiindamental. The 7 hare yielded to circamstances ; 
particnlarly where they were thought, even in their 
' consequences, or obliquely, to afi^t other ftindamen- 
Ttila. How much more, certainly, ought they to give 
way, when, as in our case, they affect, not here and 
there, in some particular point, or in their conse- 
quence, but universally, collectively, and directly, 
the fundamental frani^ises of a peo^de equal to the 
whole inhabitants of several respectable kingdoms 
and states : equal to the subjects of tiie kings of San 
liinia or of Denmark; equal to those of the United 
Netherlands ; and more than are to be found in all 
the states of Switzerland. This way of proscribing 
men by whole nations, as it were, firom all the bene- 
fits of the Constitution to which they were bom, 1 
never can believe to be politic or expedient, much 
less necessary for the existence of any state or church 
in the world. 'Whenever I shall be convinced, which 
will be late and reluctantly, that the safety of the 
Church is utterly inconsistent with all the civil rights 
whatsoever of the fiu: lai^er part of the inhabitants of 
our country, I shall be extremely sorry for it; be- 
cause I shall think the Churdi to be truly in danger. 
It is putting things into the position of an u^y alter- 
native, into which I hope in God they never will be 
put. 

I have said most of what occurs to me on the top- 
ics you touch upon, relative to the religion of the 
kii^, and his coronation oath. 1 shall conclude the 
observations which I wished to submit to you on this 
pdnt ly assuring you that 1 think you the most re- 
mote that can be conceived firom the metaphysicians 
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of our times, vho are the most foolish of men, and 
irho, dealing in nniversals and essences, see no dif- 
ference between more and less, — and who of course 
would think that the reason of the law whidi obliged 
the king to be a oonomunioant of the Church of Eng- 
land would be as valid to exclude a Catholic from 
being an exciseman, or to deprive a man who has 
five hundred a year, under &at description, from 
voting on a par with a factitious Protestant Dissent- 
ing beholder of forty shillings. 

BeooUect, my dear finend, that it was a fundamen- 
tal principle in the Erench monarchy, whilst it stood, 
that the state should be Catholic ; yet the Edict of 
Nantes gave, not a fiill ecdesiastioal, but a complete 
dvil estoSZtsAmant, with places of which only they 
were capable, to the Calvinists of Prance, — and there 
were very few employments, indeed, of which they 
were not capable. The world praised the Cardind 
de Bichelieu, who took the first opportunity to strip 
them of their fortified places and cautionary towns. 
The same world held and does hold in execration (so 
fiar as that business is concerned) the memory of 
Louis the Fourteenth, for the total repeal of that 
&vorable edict; though the talk of fundamental 
laws, established reli^on, rdigion of the prince, 
safety to the state,” d;o., £o., was then as largely 
held, and with as bitter a revival of tiie animosities 
of the dvil confusions during the straggles between 
the parties, as now they can be in Ireland. 

Perhaps there are persons who think that the same 
reason does not hold,-when the religious relation of the 
sovereign and suly'ect is changed ; but they who have 
their shop frU of fidse wdghts and measures, and 
^ who ima^^ that the adding or taking away the 
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name of Protestant or Papist, Gnelpli or Ghibdline, 
alters aU the prinoijdes of equity, policy, and pru- 
dence, leave us no common data upon which we can 
reason. I therefore pass by all this, which on you 
wOl make no impression, to come to what seems to 
be a serious consideration in your mind : I mean the 
dread you express of “ reviewing, for the purpose of 
altering, the prineiplet of the BevdtatonJ* This is an 
interesting topic, on which I will, as fully as your 
leisure and mine permits, lay before you the ideas 
I have formed. 

First, I cannot possibly confound in my mind all 
the things which were done at the Bevolution with 
■{bo prmmplet of the Bevolution. As in most great 
changes, many things were done &om the necessities 
of the time, well or ill understood, from passion or 
from vengeance, which were not only not perfectly 
agreeable to its principles, but in the most direct con- 
t^iction to them. 1 shall not think that the d^ri- 
vation of mUUona of people <f all the righte of 
eit&me, and odl mterest in the in and to 

vMeh they voere iom, was a thing conformable to the 
dedared prine^Ut of the Revolution. This I am sure 
is true relatively to England (where tlie operation of 
these anUprmeiplee comparatively were of little ex- 
tent) ; and some of our late laws, in repealing acts 
made immediately after the Revolution, admit that 
some things then done were not done in the true 
spirit of tlie' Revolution. But tiie Revedution 
erated dlfRnrently in England and Ireland, in xnany, 
and these essential particulars. Supposing the prin* 
ciples to have been altc^th'er the same in both king* 
doms, by the application of those principles to very 
different ol^jects the whole sidrit of the system was 
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changed, not to say reversed. In England it vras the 
straggle of the great hodg of llie people for the estab- 
lishment of their liberties, against the efforts of a very 
maUfaelionf irho would have oppressed them. In 
Iceland it was tiie establislunent of the power of the 
smaller number, at the expense of the dvil liberties 
and properties of the far greater part, and at the ex- 
pense of the political liberties of the whole. It was, 
to say the trath, not a revolution, but a conquest : 
uhieh is not to say a great deal in its favor. To in- 
sist on everything done in Ireland at the Bevolution 
wmld be to insist on the severe and jealous policy of 
a conqueror, in tiie crude settlement of his new susqui- 
si&m, as ajpemonent rule for its future government. 
^ no power, in no country that ever I heard of, 
has done or professed to do, — except in Ireland; 
uhere it is done, and possibly by some people will 
he professed. Hme has, ly degrees, in all other 
ida^ and periods, blended and ooalited the oon- 
qaered with the conquerors. So, after some tiine, 
and after one of the most rigjd conquests that we 
read of in history, the Normans softened into the Eng- 
lish. I wish you to tom your recollection to the 
fine speech of Oerealis to the Gauls, made to dissuade 
them tarn revolt. SpeaMng of the Bomans, — “ 2fo» 
qnamvis toties lacessiti, jure victarise id solum vobis 
addidunus, quo paoem tueremur: nam neque quies 
gentium tine armis, neque anna sine stipendiis, ne- 
que stipendia sine tributis haberi queant. Oeetmi 
t» eomnmi aita mat: ipti plemmque nostris exer- 
titibus preetidetia : ipti ^ aliasque pmovinoias 
tia: nil aepearatum dauawme. Froinde paoem et 
urbem, quam vietorea vietigua eodem jura obUnamuaf 
amate, oolite.’* You will consider whether the ar- 

I 
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goments used by that Soman to these Gauls would 
apply to the case iu Ireland, — and whether you could 
use so jdausible a preamble to any severe warning 
you might think it proper to hold out to those who 
should resort to sedition, instead of supplication, to 
obtain any object that they may pursue with the gov- 
erning power. 

For a much longer period than that whidi had suf- 
ficed to blend the Bomans with the nation to which of 
all others they were the most adverse, the Protestants 
settled in Irdand considered themsdves in no other 
light than that of a sort of a colonial garrison, to 
keep tiio natives in sulgectian to the other state of 
Great Britain. The whole spirit of the Bevoluthm 
in Ireland was that of not the mildest conqueror. 
In truth, the spirit of tliose proceedings did not com- 
mence at that era, nor was rdigion of any kind their 
primary object. What was done was not iu the spirit 
of a contest between two religious Actions, but be- 
tween two adverse nations. The statutes of Kilkenny 
show that the spirit of the Popery laws, and some 
even of their actual proviaons, as applied between 
En^ishry and Irishry, had existed in that liarassed 
country before the words Protatemt and Paput were 
heard of in the world. If we read Baron Finglas, 
Spenser, and Sir John Davies, we cannot miss the 
true genius and polioy of the English government 
there before the Bevolution, as well as during the 
whole r^^ of Queen Elizabeth. Sir John Davies 
boasts of the benefits received by the natives, by ex- 
tending to them the English law, and turning the 
whole kingdom into diire ground. But the appear- 
ance of things alone was changed. The otigpnal 
scheme was never deviated &om fbr a single hour. 

TDIi. XT. 18 
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Unheard-of confiscations trere made in the northern 
parts, npon grotmds of plots and conspiracies, never 
proved npon their supposed authors. The var of 
chicane succeeded to the war of arms and of hostile 
statutes ; and a regular series of operations was car- 
ried on, partioularlj fiom Chichester’s time, in the 
ordinary courts of justice, and by special commissions 
and inquisitions, — first under pretence of tenures, 
and then of tities in the crown, for the purpose of the 
total extirpation of the interest of the natives in their 
own soil, — until this species of subtle ravage, being 
carried to the last excess of oppression and insolence 
xmder Lord Strafford, it kindled the fiames of that 
rebellion which broke out in 1641. By tlie issue of 
that war, by the turn which the Earl of Clarendon 
gave to things at the Restoration, and by the total 
reduction of the Mngdom of Ireland in 1691, the 
ruin of the native Irish, and, in a great measure, too, 
of the first races of the English, was completely ac- 
complished. The new English interest was settled 
with as solid a stability as anything in humsm afigiirs 
can look for. AH the penal laws of that unparalleled 
code of oppression, wMch were made after the last 
event, were manifestly the effects of national hatred 
and scorn towards a conquered people, whom the 
victors delighted to trample upon and were not at 
all afraid to provoke, liiey were not the effect of 
their fears, but of their securily. They who carried 
on this system looked to the uresistible force of Great 
Britain for their support in their acts of power. 
Thqy were quite certain that no complaints of the 
natives would be heard on this side of tiie water with 
any other sentiments than those of contempt and in- 
dignation. Their cries served only to augment their 
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tortoxe. Machines whidi could answer their par- 
poses so well most be of an ezcdlent contriTance. 
Indeed, in En^and, the doable name of the complain- 
ants, Irish and Papists, (it woold be hard to say 
which sin^y was the most odious,) shat up the 
hearts of every one against them. Whilst that tem- 
per prevailed, (and it prevailed in aU its force to a 
time within our memory,) every measure was pleasing 
and popular just in proportion as it tended to harass 
and ruin a set of people who were looked upon as en- 
emies to God and man, and, indeed, as a race of big^ 
oted savages who were a disgrace to human nature 
itsdf. 

However, as the English in Ireland began to be 
domiciliated, they began also to recollect that they 
had a country. The JEngUsih vnterent, at first by fidnt 
and almost insensible degrees, but at length openly 
and avowedly, become an MepmieinJt Jri^ mterest, 
— full as independent as it could ever have been if it 
had continued in the persons of the native Irish; and 
it was maintained with more skill smd more consist- 
eucy than probably it would have been in thmrs. 
With their views, the Ajnglo-Iriih dianged thmr mair 
ims; it was necessary to demonstrate to the whole 
people that there was something, at least, of a coute 
mon interest, combined with the independency, whk^ 
was to become the object of common ezertiaas. 
Tnildnfttw of government produced the first relazatio|a' 
towards the Irish; the necessities, and, in part, to^' 
the temper that predominated at this great diang^ 
produced the second and the most important of these 
relaxations. English government and Irish legisks* 
tore felt jointly the propriety of this measure. The 
Irish Parliament and nation became independent. 
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The true revolution to you, that trhioh most in- 
trinsically and substantially resembled the English 
Bevolution of 1688, was the Irish Bevolution of 
1782. The Irish Parliament of 1782 bore little re- 
semblance to that which sat in that hmgdom after 
the period of the first of these revolutions. It bore 
a much nearer resemblance to that which sat imder 
King James. The duinge of the Parliament in 1782 
firom the character of the Parliament which, as a to- 
ken of its indignation, had burned all the journals 
indiscriminately of the former Parliament in the 
Oouncil-Ohamber, was very visible. The address of 
Kong William’s Parliament, the Parliament which as- 
sembled after the Bevcdution, amongst other causes 
of complaint (many of them sufficiently just) oovor 
plains of the repeal by their predecessors of Poyn- 
ings’s law, — no absolute idol with the Parliament of 
1782. 

Great Britain, finding the Anglo-Irish highly ani- 
mated with a spirit which had indeed shown itsdf 
befhre, thou^ with little energy and many inter- 
ruptions, and therefore suffered a multitude of uni- 
form precedents to be established agmnst it, acted, 
in my opinion, with the greatest temperance and 
wisdom. She saw that the disposition of the kad- 
ingpart of the nation would not permit them to act 
any longer the part of a garmon. She saw that true 
policy did not require that they ever should have ap- 
peared in that character; or if it had done so for- 
merly, the reasons had now ceased to operate. She 
saw that the Irish of her race were resolved to build 
th^ Constitution and tiieir politics upon anotiier 
bottom. With those things under her view, she in- 
stantly oom][died with the whole of your demands, 
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without auy ireservatioa whatsooTer. She suireu* 
dered that boundless superiority, for the preserra- 
tiou of irhich, and the acquisition, she had supported 
the English colonies in Irdand for so long a time, 
and at so vast an expense (according to the standard 
of those ages) of her blood and treasure. 

When we bring before us the matter which history 
affords for our selection, it is not improper to exam- 
iae the spirit of the several precedents whidi are 
candidates for our (dioioe. Mi{^t it not be as well 
f oT your statesmen, on the other side of the water, 
to tAVft an examjde firom this latter and snrdy more 
conciliatory revolution, as a pattern for your con- 
duct towards your own fitilow-mtizens, than from that 
of 1688, when a paramount sovereignty over both you 
and tiiem was more loMy claimed and more sternly 
flx e rt ftd than at any former or at any subsequent pe- 
riod? Great Britain in 1782 rose above the vulgar 
i d A f u of poUoy, the ordinary jealouries of state, and 
all the sentiments of national pride and national am:- 
Wtipn. If die had been more diq)OBed (than, I thank 
God for it, she was) to Uston to the suggestions of 
pftaniAn fliftn to tho dictatos of pTudenco, she might 
have urged the principles, the m axims , the policy, 
the practice of the Bevolution, against the demands 
of the Trading description in Ireland, with Ml as 
much plausibilily and Ml as good a grace as my 
amongst them can posribly do against the snpplio^ 
tions of so vast and extensive a description of their 
ownpe(^e. 

A good deal, too, if the igdrit of domination and 
exolurion had prevailed in England, might have been 
excepted against some of the means then employed 

in Irdand, whilst her claiins were in agitation. They 
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were at least as much out of ordinary course as 
fiiose which are now objected against admitting your 
people to any of the benefits of an English Ooustita* 
tion. Most certainly, neither with you nor here 
was any one ignorant of what was at that time said, 
written, and done. But on all sides we separated the 
means from the end: and we separated the cause of 
the moderate and rational firom the ill-intentioned 
and seditious, which on such occasions are so fre- 
quently apt to march together. At that time, on 
your part, you were not afraid to review what was 
done at the Bevolution of 1688 , and what had been 
continued during the subsequent flourishing period 
of the British empire. The change then made was 
a great and fundamental alteration. In the execu- 
tion, it was an operose business on both sides of the 
water. It required the repeal of several laws, the 
modification of many, and a new course to be given 
to an infinite number of legUlative, judicial, and of- 
ficial practices and usages in both kingdoms. This 
did not fHghten any of us. You are now asked to 
give, in some moderate measure, to your fellow-oiti> 
zens, what Great Britain gave to you without any 
measure at all. Yet, notwithstanding all the diffi- 
culties at the time, and the apprehensions which some 
very wdl-meaning people entertained, through the 
admirable temper in whi<fii this revolution (or resto- 
ration in the nature of a revolution) was conducted 
in both kingdoms, it has hitherto produced no incon- 
venience to either ; and I trust, with the continuance 
of the same temper, that it never will. I think that 
this small, inoonaderable <fi>ange, (relative to an ex- 
dufdve statute not made at the BOTolution,) for re- 
storing the people to the benefits from which the 
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green soreness of a oItII wax had not excluded them, 
'will be productive of no sort of mischief whatsoever. 
Compare what was done in 1782 'with what is vri^ed 
in 1792 ; consider the spirit of what has been done 
at the severtd periods of reformation ; and weigh ma- 
turely whether it be exactly true that conciliatory 
concessions are of good policy only in discussions be- 
tween nations, but that among descriptions in the 
same nation they must always be irrational and dan- 
gerous. What have you steered in your peace, your 
prosperity, or, in what ought ever to be dear to a 
nation, your ^ory, by the last act by whidh you 
took the property of that people under the protec- 
tion of the latoa f What reasons have you to dread 
the consequences of admitting the people possessing 
that property to some share in the protection of the 
Conxtitutionf 

1 do not mean to trouble you 'with anything to re- 
move the olijections, 1 'wiU not call them arguments, 
against this measure, taken from a ferocious hatred 
to all that numerous description of Christians. It 
would be to pay a poor compliment to your under- 
standing or your heart. Neither yovr religion nor 
j/ovr p<^tios consist **in odd, perverse antipathies.” 
You are not resolved to persevere in proscribing £ram 
the Constitution so many millions of your oountry- 
men, because, in contradiction to experience and to 
common sense, you think proper to imagine that 
their principles are subversive of common human 
society. To that I shall only say, that whoever 
has a temper which can be gratified by indulging 
himself in these good-natured fiuxcies ought to do a 
great deal more. For an exclusion from the privi- 
leges of British suljects is not a cure for so terrible 
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a distempor of the hnmaa mind as thoj ate jdeased 
to suppose in their counttymen. I rather conceive 
a partidpatiou in those privileges to be itsdf a rem- 
edy for some mental disorders. 

As little shall I detain you irith matters that can 
as little obtain admission into a mind like yours: 
such as the fear, or pretence of fear, that, in spite 
of your o'tm power and the trifling power of Great 
Britain, you may be conquered by the Pope ; or that 
this commodious bugbear (who is of infinitely more 
use to those who pretend to fear than to those who 
love him) will absolve his M^esty’s subjects from 
their allegiance, and send over the Cardinal of York 
to rule you as his viceroy ; or that, by the plenitude 
of his power, he will take tliat fierce tyrant, the king 
of the French, out of his jail, and arm that nation 
(which on all oocasious treats his Holiness so very 
politdy) with his bulls and pardons, to invade poor 
old Ireland, to reduce you to Popery and slavery, and 
to force the freedom, naked feet of your people in- 
to the wooden shoes of that arbitrary monarch. I 
do not bdieve that discourses of this kind are held, 
or that anything like them will be hdd, by any who 
walk about without a keeper. Yet I confess, that, 
on occasions of this nature, I am the most a&aid of 
the weakest reasonings, because they discover the 
strongest passions. These things will never be brought 
out in definite propositions. Thoy would not prevent 
pity towards any persons ; they would only cause it 
for those who were capable of talking in such a 
strain. But I know, and am sure, that such ideas 
as no man will disflnotly produce to another, or hard- 
ly venture to bring in any plain shape to his own 
mind, he will utter in obscure, ill-explained doubts. 
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jealousies, sanziises, fears, and apprehensions, and 
that in snch a fog th^ ‘will appear to Iulto a good 
deal of size, and will make an impression, when, if 
they were clearly brought forth and de^ed, they 
would meet with nothing but scorn and derision. 

There is another way of faTring aa olgection to this 
concession, which I admit to be something more plau- 
sible, and worthy of a more attentive examination. 
It is, that this numerous class of people is mutinous, 
disorderly, prone to sedition, and easy to be wrought 
upon by the insidious arts of wicked and designing 
men ; that, conscious of this, the sober, rational, and 
wealthy part of that body, who are totally of another 
character, do by no means datire any partidpation 
for themselTes, or for any one else of their descrip- 
tion, in the franchises of the British Constitution. 

I have great doubt of the exactness of any part 
of this observation. But let us admit that the body 
of the Catholics are prone to sedition, (of whidi, as 1 
have said, I entertain much doubt,) is it possible that 
any ftir observer or fair reasoner can think of con- 
iSning this description to them only 7 1 bdieve it to 
be possible for men to be mutinous and seditious who 
fed no grievance, but I believe no man will assert se- 
riously, that, when people are of a turbulent spirit, 
the best way to keep them in order is to furnish them 
with something substantial to complain of 

You separate, very properly, the sober, rational, 
and substantial part of tiieir description from the 
rest. You pve, as you ought to do, wdght only to 
the former. T9hat I have always thought of the 
matter is this,— that the most poor, illiterate, and 
uninformed creatures upon earth axe judges of aproa- 
tieal oppression. It is a matter of fooling; and as 
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Buoh persons generally have felt most of it, and are 
not of an oTer-livdy sensibility, they are the best 
judges of it. But for real eeme, or the appropri- 
ate remedy, they ought never to be called into council 
about the one or the other. They ought to be totally 
shut out: because their reason is weak; because, 
when once roused, their passions are ungovemed; 
because they want information; because &e small- 
ness of the property which individually they possess 
renders them less attentive to tho consequence of the 
measures they adopt in affidrs of moment. 'When 1 
jSnd a great cry amongst the people who speculate 
little, I think myself called seriously to ggaminA into 
it, and to separate the real cause from the ill effects 
of the passion it may excite, and the bad use which 
artful men may make of an irritation of the popular 
mind. Here we must be aided by persons of a con- 
trary character ; we must not listen to the desperate 
or the furious : but it is therefore necessary for us 
to distinguish who are the raoSy indigent and the 
redOy intemperate. As to the persons who desire 
this part in the Oonstitution, I have no reason to 
imagine that they are men who have nothing to lose 
and much to look for in public confusion. The pop- 
ular meeting from which apprehensions have been 
entertained has assembled. 1 have aoddentally had 
conversation with two friends of mine who know 
something of the gentleman who was put into the 
chair upon that occasion : one of them has had mon- 
Oy transactions with him ; the other, from curiosily, 
has been to see his concerns : they both tell me he 
is a man of some properly : but you must be the best 
judge of this, who ly your (Office are likely to know 
his transactions. Many of the others are certainly per- 
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eons of fortune ; and all, or most,'&ttiers of fiunilies, 
men in respectable wajs of life, and some of them 
&r ftom contemptible, either for their information, or 
for the abilities which they hare shown in the discos* 
sion of their interests. 'Wliat such men thinV it for 
their advantage to acquire ought aotf primafoaie, to 
be considered as rash or heady or incompatible with 
the public safely or wd&re. 

I admit, that men of the best fortunes and reputa- 
tions, and of the best talents and education too, may 
by accident show themselves furious and intemperate 
in their desires. This is a great misfortune, when 
it happens ; for the first presumptions are undoubt- 
edly in their favor. We have two standards of judg- 
ing, in this case, of the saniiy and sobriety of any 
proceedings, — of unequal certainty, indeed, but nei- 
ther of them to be neglected : the first is ly the val- 
ue of the object sou^t; the next is by the means 
througb which it is pursued. 

The object pursued by the Oatholics is, I under- 
stand, and have aU along reasoned as if it were so, in 
some degree or measure to be again admitted to the 
franchises of the Constitution. Men are considered 
as under some derangement of their intdlects, when 
thqr see good and evil in a different light from other 
men, — when they choose nauseous and unwholesome 
fbod, and reject such as to the rest of the world 
seems pleasant and is known to be nutritive. I have 
always considered the British Constitution not to 
be a thing in itself so vicious as that none but men 
of deranged understanding and turbulent tempers 
could desire a share in it: on the ocmtcary, I should 
think very indifferently of tire understanding and 
temper of any body of men who did not wish to 
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partake of this great and acknowledged benefit. 1 
cannot think quite so fiiTorablj either of the sense or 
temper of those, if any such there are, who would 
Toluntarfly persuade their brethren that the object is 
not fit for them, or they for the object. Wbatcver 
may be my thoughts concerning them, I am quite 
sure that &qy who hold 8u<di language must forfeit 
all credit with the rest. This is infitUible, — if th^ 
conceive any opinion of their judgment, they cannot 
possibly think them their friends. There is, indeed, 
one supposition which would reconcile the conduct 
of sudi gentlemen to sound reason, and to the pur- 
est afi^tion towards their fellow-sufferers: it is, that 
they act under the impression of a w^-grounded fear 
for the general interest. If they should be told, and 
should believe the story, that, if they dare attempt 
to make thmr condition better, they will in&Uibly 
make it worse, — that, if they aim at obtmning liber- 
ty, they will have their slavery doubled, — that their 
endeavor to put themsdves upon anything which 
approaches towards an equitable footing with their 
fellow-subjects will be considered as an indication of 
a seditious and rebellious disposition, — such a view 
of things ought perfectly to restore the gentlemen, who 
so anxiously dissuade their countrymen from wishing 
a participation with the privileged part of the people, 
to the good opinion of &eir fellows. But what is to 
Hum a very fhll justification is not quite so honor- 
able to that power from whose maxims and temper 
so good a ground of rational terror is furnished. I 
think arguments of this kind will never be used by the 
fHends of a government which I greatly respect, or 
ly any of the leaders of an opposition whom I have 
the honor to know and the sense to admire. I re- 
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taember Polybius tolls us, that, during bis oaptivily 
in Italy as a Peloponnesian hostage, he solicited did 
Oato to intercede with the Senate for his release, and 
that of his countrymen : this old politician told bim 
that he had better continue in his present condition, 
however irksome, than apply again to that formidable 
authority for their relief; that he ought to imitate 
the wisdom of his countryman Ulysses, who, when 
he was once out of the den of the Oydops, had too 
much sense to venture again into the same cavem. 
But I conceive too high an opinion of the Irish legis- 
lature to think that they are to thrir feQow-oitizeus 
what the grand oppressors of mankind were to a peo- 
ple whom the fortune of war had subjected to their 
power. For though Cato could use such a parallel 
with regard to his Senate, I should really think it 
nothing short of impious to compare an Irish ParHar 
ment to a den of Oydops. I hope the people, both 
here and with you, will always apply to the House 
of Commons with becoming modesty, but at the 
same time with minds tinembarrassed with any sort 
of tenor. 

As to the means which the Oatholics employ to 
obtain this object, so worthy of sober and rational 
minds, I do admit that such means may be used 
in the pursuit of it as may make it proper for the 
legidature, in this case, to defer thdr oompliance un- 
til the demandants are brought to a proper sense 
of their duty. A. ooncoasion in which the govern- 
ing power of our country loses its diguity is dearly 
bought even by him who obtains his olject. AIL 
the people have a deep interest in the dignity of 
Parliament. But as the refhsd of fianchises which 
are drawn out of the first vital stamina of the British 
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Constitution is a very serious thing, -we ought to be 
very sure that the manner and spirit of the applica* 
tion is offensive and dangerous indeed, before vru ul- 
timately reject all applications of this nature. The 
mode of application, I hear, is by petition. It is 
the manner in which all the sovereign powers of the 
world are approached ; and I never hoard (except in 
the case of James the Second) that any prince con- 
sidered this manner of supplication to be contrary to 
the humility of a subject or to the respect due to the 
person or authority of the sovereign. This rule, and 
a correspondent practice, are observed from the Grand 
Seignior down to the most petty prince or republic 
in Europe. 

You have sent me several papers, some in print, 
some in manuscript. I think I had scon all of them, 
except tire formula of association. I confess they ap- 
pear to me to contain matter mischiovons, and capa- 
ble of giving alarm, if the spirit in which they are 
written should be found to make any considerable 
progress. But I am at a loss to know how to apply 
them as objections to tiie ease now before us. When 
I find that the Q-eneral Committee which acts for the 
Eoman Catholics in Dublin prefers the association 
proposed in the written draught you have sent mo to 
a respectful application in Parliament, I shall think 
the persons who sign such a paper to be unworthy 
of any privilege which may bo tliought fit to be 
granted, and that such men ought, % name, to bo 
exceptod from any benefit under tlie Ounstitutiuu to 
which they offer this violence. But I do not find that 
this form of a seditions leaguo has been signed by 
any person whatsoevei*, either on tho part of the sup- 
posed projectors, or on the part of those whom it is 
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calculated to seduce. I do not find, on inquiry, that 
such a thing was mentioned, or even remotely allude 
ed to, in the general meeting of the Catholics from 
which so much violence was apprehended. I have 
considered the other publications, signed by individ- 
uals on the part of certain societies, — I may mistake, 
for I have not the honor of knowing them personally, 
but I take Mr. Butler and Mr. Tandy not to be Cath- 
olics, but members of the Established Church. Not 
one that I recollect of these publications, which you 
and I equally dislike, appears to be written by per- 
sons of that persuasion. Now, if, whilst a man is du- 
tifully soliciting a favor from Parliament, any person 
should choose in an improper manner to show his 
inclination towards the cause depending, and if that 
must destroy the cause of the petitioner, then, not 
only the petitioner, but the legislature itself, is in 
the power of any weak friend or artful enemy that 
the supplicant or that the Parliament may have. 
A man must be judged by his own actions only. 
Certain Protestant Dissenters make seditious propo- 
sitions to the Catholics, which it does not appear that 
they have yet accepted. It would be strange that the 
tempter should escape aU punishment, and that he 
who, under circumstances full of seduction and full 
of provocation, has resisted the temptation should 
incur the penalty. You know, that, with regard 
to the Dissenters, who are etated to be the chief 
movers in this vile scheme of altering the princi- 
ples of election to a right of voting by the head, 
you are not able (if you ought even to wish such 
a thing) to deprive them of any part of the franchises 
and privileges which they hold on a footing of per- 
fect equality with yourselves. They may do what 
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they i^ease tnlih constitational impuaity; but the 
others cannot even listen Tnth dvility to an indta* 
tion from them to an illjudged scheme of liberty, 
‘without forfeiting forever all hopes of any of those 
liberties which we admit to be sober and rational. 

It is kno-wn, 1 bdieve, that the greater as well as 
the sounder part of our esduded countrymen havo 
not adopted the 'wild ideas and wilder engagements 
which have been held out to them, but have rather 
chosen to hope small and safe concessions from the 
legal power than boundless objects from trouble ana 
confhsion. This mode of action seems to me to mark 
men of sobriety, and to distinguidi them from those 
who are intemperate, from circumstance or from na 
tore. But why do they not instantly disclaim and 
disavow those who make such advances to them? 
In this, too, in my opinion, they show themselves 
no less sober and dreumspeot. In the present mo- 
ment nothing diort of msanily could induce them 
to take sudi a step. Fray consider the dreomstan- 
ces. Disclaim, says somebody, all union with the 
Dissenters;— -right. — But wW this your injunc- 
tion is obeyed, shall 1 obtain the object which 1 solicit 
from yvut — Oh, no, nothing at all like it! — But, 
in punishing us, ly an exclusion feom the Oonstitu- 
tion through the great gate, for having been invited 
to enter into it by a postern, will you punish by dep- 
rivation of their privileges, or mulct in any other 
‘way, those who have tempted us? — Far feom it; — 
‘we mean to preserve all t&str liberties and immuni- 
ties, as owr life-blood. We mean to cultivate as 
brethren whom we bve and respect; — ‘with you ‘we 
have no fellowship. We can bear -with patience 
their enmity to oursdves; but thdr friendship with 
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you we win not endure. But mark it well ! All our 
quarrels with them are always to be revenged upon 
you. Formerly, it is notorious that we should have 
resented with the highest indignation your presum- 
ing to show any ill-will to them. You must not suf- 
fer them, now, to show any good-will to you. Ejnow 
— and take it once for all — that it is, and ever has 
been, and ever will be, a fundamental mn-iriTn in our 
politics, that you are not to have any part or shad- 
ow or name of interest whatever in our state ; that 
we look upon you as under an irreversible outiawiy 
from our Oonstitution, — as perpetual and imalliable 
aliens. 

Such, my dear Sir, is the plain nature of the argu- 
ment drawn from the Eevdution maxims, enforced 
by a supposed disposition in the Catholics to unite 
with the Dissenters. Such it is, though it were 
dothed in never sudi bland and dvil forms, and 
wrapped up, as a poet says, in a thousand “artful 
folds of sacred lawn.” For my own part, I do nol 
know in what manner to shape such arguments, sc 
as to obtain admission for them into a rational un 
derstanding. Everything of this kind is to be re 
duoed at last to threats of power. I cannot say, Vo 
viaU / and then throw the sword into the scale. ! 
have no sword ; and if 1 had, in this case, most oer 
tainly, 1 u;ould not use it as a makeweight in pcditioa 
reasoning. 

Observe, on these prindples, the dif^nce betweei 
the procedure of the Parliament and the Dissenter 
towards the people in question. One employs court 
ship, the other force. The Dissenters o£^ bribes 
the Parliament nothing but the fiomt nSgat^ of : 
stem and forbidding authority. A man mi^ be ver, 

▼OL. ZY. 19 
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wrong in his ideas of what is good for him. But no 
man affronts me, nor can therefore justify my affront- 
ing him, by offering to make me as happy as himself, 
according to his own ideas of happiness. This the 
Dissenters do to the Catholics. You are on the dif 
ferent extremes. The Dissenters offer, with regard 
to constitutional rights and civil advantages of all 
sorts, ev&rythmg; you refuse everything. With them, 
there is boundless, though not very assured hope; 
with you, a very sure and very unqualified despair. 
The tei'ms of alliance from the Dissenters offer a rep- 
resentation of the commons, chosen out of the people 
by the head. This is absurdly and dangerously large, 
in my opinion ; and that scheme of election is known 
to have been at all times perfectly odious to me. But 
I cannot think it right of course to punish the Irish 
Roman Catholics by an universal exclusion, because 
others, whom you would not punish at all, propose 
an universal admission. I cannot dissemble to my- 
self, that, in tliis very kingdom, many persons who 
are not in the situation of the Irish Catholics, but 
who, on the contrary, enjoy the fuU benefit of the 
Constitution as it stands, and some of whom, from 
the effect of their fortunes, enjoy it in a large meas- 
ure, had some years ago associated to procure great 
and undefined changes (they considered them as re- 
forms) in the popular part of the Constitution. Our 
friend, the late Mr. Flood, (no slight man,) proposed 
in his place, and in my hearing, a representation not 
much less extensive than this, for England, — in 
which every house was to be inhabited by a voter, in 
addition to all the actual votes by other titles (some 
of the corporate) which we know do not require a 
house or a shed. Can I forget that a person of the 
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reiy highest rank, of very large fortune, and of the 
first class of ability, brought a bill into the House of 
Lords, in the head-quarters of aristocracy, containing 
identically the same project for the supposed adop- 
tion of which by a dub or two it is thought right to 
extinguish all hopes in the Boman Catholics of Ire- 
land ? I cannot say it was Tery eagerly embraced or 
very warmly pursued. Bat the Lords neither did 
disavow the biU, nor treat it with any disregard, nor 
express any sort of disapprobation of its noble au 
thor, who has never lost, with Mug or people, the 
least degree of the respect and consideration which 
so justly bdongs to him. 

I am not at all enamored, as I have told you, with 
this plan of representation ; as little do I reli^ any 
bandings or associations for procuring it. But if the 
question was to be put to you and me , — Univeraal 
popular representation, or none at dll for ua amd <mra^ 
— we should find oursdves in a very awkward posi- 
tion. I do not like this kind of dilemmas, especially 
when they are practical. 

llien, since our oldest fundamental laws follow, or 
rather couple, freehold with firandiise, — since no prin- 
ciple of the il^olution shakes these liberties, — since 
the oldest and one of the best monuments of the Oon- 
stitution demands for the Irish the privilege which 
they supplicate, — since the prindples of the Bevolu- 
tion coincide with the declarations of the Great Ohaiv 
ter, — since the practice of the Bevolution, in this 
point, did not contradict its principles, — since, from 
that event, twenty-five years had elapsed, bdore a 
domineering party, on a party principle, had ventured 
to disfinndhise, without any proof whatsoever of abuse, 
the gpreater part of the community, — since the king’s 
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coronation oath does not stand in his way to the per- 
formance of his duty to all his subjects, — since you 
have given to all other Dissenters these privileges 
without limit which are hitherto withheld without 
any limitation whatsoever from the Catholics, — since 
no nation in the world has ever been known to ex- 
clude so great a body of men (not born slaves) from 
the civil state, and all the benefits of its Constitution, 
— the whole question comes before Parliament as a 
matter for its prudence. I do not put the thing on a 
question of right. That discretion, which in judica- 
ture is well said by Lord Coke to be a crooked cord, 
in legislature is a golden nile. Supplicants ought 
not to appear too much in the character of litigants. 
If the subject thinks so highly and reverently of the 
sovereign authority as not to claim anytliing of right, 
so that it may seem to be independent of the power 
and free choice of its government, — and if the sover- 
eign, on his part, considers the advantages of the sub- 
jects as their right, and all their reasonable wishes 
as so many claims, — in the fortunate conjunction of 
these mutual dispositions are laid the foundations of a 
happy and prosperous commonwealth. For my own 
part, desiring of all things that the authority of the 
legislature under which I was bom, and which I cher- 
ish, not only with a dutiful awe, but with a partial 
and cordial affection, to be maintained in the utmost 
possible respect, I never will suffer myself to suppose 
that at bottom their discretion will be found to be 
at variance with their justice. 

The whole being at discretion, I beg leave just 
to suggest some matters for your consideration: — 
Whether the government in Church or State is likely 
to be more secure by continuing causes of grounded 
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discontent to a very great number (say two millions) 
of tlie subjects ? or whetlier the Constitution, com- 
bined and balanced as it is, will be rendered more 
solid by depriving so large a part of the people of all 
concern or interest or share in its representation, 
actual or virtual f I here mean to lay an emphasis 
on the word virtual. Virtual representation is that 
in which there is a communion of interests and a 
sympathy in feelings and desires between those who 
act in the name of any description of people and the 
people in whose name they act, though the trustees 
are not actually chosen by them. This is virtual rep- 
resentation. Such a representation I think to be in 
many cases even better than the actual. It possess- 
es most of its advantages, and is free from many of 
its inconveniences; it corrects the irregularities in 
the literal representation, when the shifting current 
of human aifairs or the acting of public interests in 
different ways carry it obliquely from its first line of 
direction. The people may err in their choice ; but 
common interest and common sentiment are rarely 
mistaken. But this sort of virtual representation 
cannot have a long or sure existence, if it has not a 
substratum in the actual. The member must have 
some relation to the constituent. As things stand, 
the Catholic, as a Catholic, and belonging to a de- 
scription, has no virtual relation to tlie representa- 
tive, — but the contrary. There is a relation in mutu- 
al obligation. Gratitude may not always have a very 
lasting power ; but the frequent recurrence of an ap- 
plication for favors will revive and refresh it, and will 
necessarily produce some degree of mutual attention. 
It will produce, at least, acquaintance. The several 
descriptions of people wiU not be kept so much apart 
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as thej now are, as if the 7 'trere not onlj separate 
nations, but separate spcdes. The stigma and re- 
proach, the hideous mask will be taken off, and men 
will see eadi other as they are. Sure I am that 
there have been thousands in Irdand who have never 
conversed with a Boman Oatholio in their whole lives, 
unless they happened to talk to their gardener’s work- 
men, or to ask their way, when they had lost it in 
their sports, — or, at best, who had known them only 
as footmen, or other domestics, of the second and 
third order : and so averse were they, some time ago, 
to have them near their persons, that they would not 
employ even those who could never find their way 
beyond the stable. I well remember a great, and in 
many respects a good man, who advertised for a 
blacinmilh, but at the same time added, he must 
be a Protestant. It is impossible that such a state 
of things, though natural goodness in many persons 
will undoubtedly make exceptions, must not produce 
alienation on the one side and pride and insolence 
on the other. 

Beduced to a question of discretion, and that dis- 
cretion exercised solely upon what will appear best 
for the conservation of the state on its present basis, 
I should recommend it to your serious thoughts, 
whether the narrowing of the foundation is always 
the best way to secure the building? The body of 
disfiranchised men will not be perfectly satisfied to 
remain always in that state. If they are not satis- 
fied, you have two millions of subjects in your bosom 
fhll of uneasiness : not that they cannot overturn the 
Act of Settlement, and put themselves and yon under 
an arMtraiy master ; or that they are not permitted 
to spawn a hydra of wild republics, on principles of a 
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pretended natural equalily in man ; but because you 
wiU not suffer them to enjoy the ancient, fundamen- 
tal, tried advantages of a ^tish Oonstitution, — that 
you 'will not permit them to profit of the protection 
of a common fhther or the freedom of common citi- 
zens, and that the only reason which can be assigned 
for this dk&anchisement has a tendency more deeply 
to ulcerate their minds than the act of ezdusion it- 
self. What the consequence of such feelings must 
be it is for you to look to. To warn is not to 
menace. 

I am &r firom asserting that men 'will not ezloite 
disturbances 'without just cause. I know that such 
an assertion is not true. But nmther is it true that 
disturbances have never just complaints for their ori- 
gin. I am sure that it is hardly prudent to fiunish 
them with such causes of oomplaant as every man 
who tbinlcB the British Oonstitution a benefit may 
think at least colorable and plausible. 

Several are in dread of the manoeuvres of certain 
persons among the Dissenters, who turn this ill hu- 
mor to their own ill purposes. You know, bettei 
than I can, how much these proceedings of oertair 
among the Dissenters are to be feared. You are U 
weigh, 'with the temper which is natural to you 
whether it may be for the safety of our establish 
ment that the Oathblios diould be ultimately persuad 
ed that they have no hope to enter into the Oonstitu 
tion but through the Dissenters. 

Think whether this be the way to {oevent or dis 
solve &ctiou8 combinations against the Ohurdh o 
the State. Beflect seriously on the possible conse 
quenoes of keeimig in the heart of your country i 
bank of discontent, every hour accumulating, upoi 
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-which eveiy descriplioa of seditioiis men maj draw 
at pleasore. They whose principles of Ihotion -will 
dispose them to the establishment of an arbitrary 
monarchy -will find a nation of men who have no 
sort of interest in freedom, but who trill hare an 
interest in that equality of justice or favor with 
which a wise despot must view all bis subjects who 
do not attack the foundations of his power. Love of 
liberty itself may, in such men, become the means of 
establishing an arbitrary domination. On the other 
hand, they who wish for a democratic republic will 
find a set of men who have no choice between civil 
servitude and the entire min of a mixed GonstitU' 
tion. 

Suppose the people of Ireland divided into three 
parts. Of these, (I speak within compass,) two are 
Catholic ; of the lemaining third, one half is com- 
posed of Dissenters. There is no natural union be- 
tween those descriptions. It may be produced. If 
the two parts Catholic be driven into a close confed- 
erwj with half -the third part of Protestants, -with a 
view to a change in the Constitution in Church or 
State or both, and you rest the whole of their se- 
enrity on a handM of gentlemen, clergy, and their 
dependents, — compute the strength jfou have in .&«- 
had, to oppose to grounded discontent, to capricious 
innovation, to blind popular fhry, and to ambitious, 
turbulent intrigue. 

You mention that the minds of some gentlemen 
are a good deal heated, and that it is often said, 
that, rather than submit to sudi persons, having a 
Aare in their firanchises, they would throw up thdr 
independence, and precipitate an unitwi 'i^th Great 
Britain. 1 have heard a discussion concerning such 
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an tmion amongst all sorts of men ever since 1 ro 
member anything. For my own part, I have never 
been able to bring my mind to anything dear and 
decislTe upon the subject. There cannot be a more 
arduous question. As fiur as I can form an opinion, 
it would not be for the mutual advantage of the two 
kingdoms. Persons, however, more able than I am 
think otherwise. But whatever the merits of this 
union may be, to make it a menace, it must be shown 
to be an evil, and an evil more particularly to those 
who are threatened with it than to those who hdd it 
out as a terror. I really do not see how this threat of 
an union can operate, or that the Oatholics are more 
likdy to be losers by that measure than the churdx> 
men. 

The humors of the people, and of politicians too, 
are so variable in themsdves, and are so much tmder 
the occasional influence of some leading men, tliat it 
is impossible to know what turn the public mind here 
would take on such an event. There is but one thing 
cortam concerning it. Great divisions and vehement 
passions would precede this union, both on the meas* 
ure itself and on its terms ; and particularly, this very 
question of a share in the representation for the Oath* 
olios, from whence the project of an union originated, 
would form a principal part in the discussion ; and 
in the temper in which some gentlemen seem inclined 
to throw themsdves, ly a sort of high, indignant pa&< 
sion, into the scheme, those points would not be 
ddiberated with all possible calmness. 

From my best observation, I diould greatly doubt, 
whether, m tiie end, these gentlemen would obtain 
their object, so as to make the exdusion of two mil* 
lions of their countrymen a fimdamcntal arlide in 
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the union. The demand would be of a nature quite 
unprecedented. You might obtain the union; and 
yet a gentleman, who, under the new union establish' 
ment, would aspire to the honor of representing his 
county, might possibly be as much obliged, as he 
may fear to be under the old separate establishment, 
to &e unsupportable mortifloation of asking his neigh- 
bors, who hare a different opinion concerning the de- 
ments in the sacrament, for their votes. 

I believe, nay, I am sure, that the people of Great 
Britain, with or without an union, might be depended 
upon, in cases of any real danger, to aid the govern- 
ment of Ireland, with the same cordiality as they 
would support their own, against any wicked at- 
tempts to ^ake the security of the happy Constitu- 
tion in Church and State. But before Great Britain 
engages in any quarrel, the come cf the diapOe would 
certainly be a part of her consideration. If confusions 
should arise in that kingdom from too steady an at- 
tachment to a proscriptive, monopolizing eystem, and 
from the resolution of regarding the franchise, and 
in it the security of the subject, as belonging rather 
to rdigious opinions than to ciTil qualification and 
civil conduct, 1 doubt whether you might quite cer- 
tainly reckon on obtaining an aid of frroe from hence 
for &e support of that system. We mi^t extend 
your distractions to this country by taking part in 
them. England will be indisposed, I suspect, to 
send an army for the conquest of Irdand. What 
was done in 1782 is a decisive proof of her senti- 
ments of justice and moderation. She will not be 
fimd of making another American war in Efelsmd. 
The principles of such a war would but too much 
xesemhle the fbimer one. The well-disposed and 
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the ill-disposed iu Euglaad would (for different rear 
sons perhaps) be equally averse to such an enter- 
prise. The confiscations, the public auctions, the 
private grants, the plantations, the transplantations, 
which formerly animated so many adventurers, even 
among sober citizens, to such Irish expeditions, and 
which possibly might have animated some of them to 
the American, can have no existence in the case that 
we suppose. 

Let us form a supposition, (no fbolish or unground- 
ed supposition,) that, in an age when men are infi- 
nitely more disposed to heat themselves with political 
than religions controversies, the former should en- 
tirely prevail, as we see that in some places they 
have prevailed, over the latter, — and that the Oath- 
olios of Ireland, from the courtship paid them on the 
one hand, and the high tone of refusal on the other, 
should, in order to enter into all the rights of sub- 
jects, all become Protestant Dissenters, and, as the 
others do, take all your oaths. They would all ob- 
tain their civil objects ; and the change, for anything 
1 know to the contrary, (in tlie dark as I am about 
the Protestant Dissenting tenets,) might be of use 
to the health of their souls. But what security our 
Constitution, in Church or State, could derive firom 
that event, I cannot postibly discern. Depend upon 
it, it is as true as Nature is true, that, if you force 
them out of the religion of habit, education, or opin- 
ion, it is not to yours they will ever go. Shaken in 
their minds, they will go to that where the dogmas 
are fewest,— -whore th^ are tiie most uncertain,— 
where they lead them the least to a consideration 
of what they have abandoned. They wiU go to that 
uniformly democratiio siystem to wbnse first move- 
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meats tbej owed their emancipation. I recommend 
70a serionslj to tom this in joxa mind. Believe 
that it requires your best and maturest thoughts. 
Take what course you please, — union or no union; 
whether the people remain Oatholics or become Prot- 
estant Dissenters, sure it is that the present state of 
monopoly eamot continue. 

K England were animated, as I think she is not, 
with her former spirit of domination, and with the 
strong theological hatred which she once cherished 
for that description of her fellow-Ghristians and fd.- 
low-subjects, I am yet convinced, that, after the fuU" 
est success in a ruinous straggle, you would be 
obliged to abandon that monopoly. We were obliged 
to do this, even when eveiything promised success, 
in the American business. If you should make this 
experiment at last, under tlie pressure of any ueces- 
sity, you never can do it wdl. But if, instead of 
fhUing into a passion, the leading gentlemen of the 
country themsdves ehould undertake the business 
cheerMiy, and with hearty affection towards it, 
great advantages would foUow. What is forced 
cannot be modified: but here you may measure 
your concessions. 

It is a consideration of great moment, that you 
make the desired admission without altering the sys- 
tem of your representation in the smallest degree or 
in any port. You may leave that deliberation of a 
Parliamentary change or reform, if ever you should 
think fit to engage in it, uncomplicated and unem> 
barrassed with the other question. Whereas, if they 
are mixed and confounded, as some people attempt 
to mix and oonfbund them, no one can answer for the 
effects on the Oonstitution itself. 
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There is another advantage in taking up this busi- 
ness singly and by an arrangement fan the single ob- 
ject. It is that you may proceed by dt^ees. We 
must aU obey the great law of change. It is the 
most powerful law of Nature, and the means per* 
haps of its conservation. All we can do, and that 
human wisdom can do, is to provide that the change 
shall proceed by insensible degrees. This has all the 
benefits which may be in change, without any of the 
iucouTeniences of mutation. Everything is provided 
for as it arrives. This mode will, on the one hand, 
prevent the vmjmng old hOensti oA onee: a thing 
which is apt to breed a black and sullen discontent 
in those who are at once dispossessed of all their in- 
fluence and consideration. This gradual course, on 
the other side, will prevent men long tmdor depres- 
sion &om being intoxicated with a large drai^ht of 
new power, which they always abuse with a licentious 
insolence. But, wishing, as I do, the change to be 
gradiial and cautious, I would, in my first steps, lean 
rather to the side of enlargement than restriction. 

It is one excellence of our Constitution, that all 
our rights of provindal election regard rather prop- 
erty than person. It is another, tliat the rights which 
approach more nearly to the personal are most of 
them corporate, and suppose a restrained and strict 
education of seven years in some useful occupation. 
In both cases the practice may have slid from the 
principle. The standard of qualification in both oases 
may 'to so low, or not so judicioudy chosen, as in 
some degree to fimstrate the end. But all this is 
for your prudence in the case before yon. You 
may rise a step or two the qualification of the Oatii- 
olie voters. But if you were to^nortow to put the 
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Catholic fireeholder on the footing of the most fa- 
vored forty-shilling Ihotestant Dissenter, you know, 
that, such is the actual state of Ireland, this would 
not make a sensible alteration in almost any vna elec- 
tion in the kingdom. The effect in their favor, even 
defensively, would be infinitely slow. But it would 
bo healing; it would be satisfactory and protecting. 
The stigma would be removed. By admitting settled, 
permanent substance in lieu of the numbers, you 
would avoid the great danger of our time, that of 
setting up number against property. The numbers 
ought never to be neglected, because ( besides what 
is due to them as men) collectively, though not indi- 
vidually, they have great property: they ought to 
have, tiierefore, protection ; they ought to have secu- 
rity ; they ought to have even consideration : but they 
ought not to predominate. 

My dear Sir, 1 have nearly done. I meant to write 
you a long letter: I have written a long dissertation. 
1 might have done it earlier and better. I mi^t 
have been more forcible and more dear, if T had not 
been interrupted as I have been; and this obliges 
me not to write to you in my own hand. Though 
my hand but signs it, my heart goes with what 1 
have written. Since I could think at all, those have 
been my thoughts. You know tiiat thirty-two years 
ago thqr were as fully matured in my mind as they 
are now. A letter of mine to Lord Eenmare, though 
not by my desire, and fiiU of lesser mistakes, has 
been printed in Dublin. It was written ten or twelve 
years ago, at the time when I began the employment, 
which I have not yet finicbed, in fevor of another 
distressed peojAe, iignred by those who have van- 
quished them, or stolen a dominion over them. It 
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contained my sentiments then : you will see how far 
they accord with my sentiments now. Time has more 
and more confirmed me in them all. The present 
circumstances fix them deeper in my mind. 

I voted last session, if a particular vote could be 
distinguished in unanimity, for an establishment of 
the Church of England (^jointly with the establish- 
ment, which was made some years before by act of 
Parliament, of the Roman Catholic, in the French con- 
quered country of Canada. At the time of making 
this English ecclesiastical establishment, we did not 
think it necessary for its safety to destroy the for- 
mer Gallican Church settlement. In our first act we 
settled a government altogether monarchical, or near- 
ly so. In that system, the Canadian Catholics were 
far from being deprived of the advantages or distinc- 
tions, of any kind, which they enjoyed under their 
former monarchy. It is true that some people, and 
amongst them one eminent divine, predicted at that 
time that by this step we should lose our dominions 
in America. Ho foretold that the Pope would send 
his indulgences hither \ that the Canadians would 
fall in with France, would declare independence, and 
draw or force our colonies into the same design. 
The independence happened according to his predic- 
tion ; but in directly the reverse order . All our Eng- 
lish Protestant colonies revolted. They joined them- 
selves to Prance; and it so happened that Popish 
Canada was the only place which preserved its fidel- 
ity, the only place in which Prance got no footing, 
the only peopled colony which now remains to Great 
Britain. Vain are aU the prognostics taken from 
ideas and passions, which survive the state of things 
which gave rise to them. When last year we gave 
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a popular representation to the same Oanada bj the 
choice of the landholders, and an aiistocratic rep- 
resentation at tlie choice of the crown, ueithw was 
the choice of the crown nor the election of the lond- 
bdldors limited by a consideration of reli^on. We 
had no dread for the Protestant Ohuroh which we 
settled there, because we permittod the French Catho- 
lics, in the utmost latitude of the description, to be 
&ee subjects. They are good subjects, I have no 
doubt ; but I will not allow that any Frondi Canadian 
Catholics are better men or better citizens than the 
Irish of the same communion. Passing from the ex- 
tremily of the West to the extremity almost of the 
East, I have been many years (now entering into 
the twelfth) emjdoyed in supporting the rights, privi- 
l^es, laws, and immunities of a very remote people. 
I have not as yet been able to finish my task. 1 have 
stm^led throng much discouragement and much 
opposition, mudi obloquy, much calumny, for a peo- 
ple with whom I have no tie but the common bond 
of mankind. In this I have not been left alone. We 
did not fly from our undertaking because the people 
are Mahometans or Pi^;an8, and that a great majority 
of the Christians amongst them are Papsts. Some 
gentlemen in Ireland, I dare say, have good reasons 
for what they may do, which do not occur to me. 
I do not presume to condemn them ; bat, thinking 
and acting as I have done towards these remote na- 
tions, I should not know how to show my face, here 
or in Ireland, if I shoxdd say that all the Pagans, all 
the Mussolmen, and even all the Papists, (since &ey 
must form the highest stage in the dimax of evil,) 
are worthy of a liberal and honorable condition, ex- 
cept those of one of the descriptions, whid) forms 
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the nugority of the InhaMtants of 'tilie conntiy h 
which you and I were bom. If such aie the Oathc 
lies of Lrdand, ill-nataied and nxgust peoide, fron 
oar own data, may be indined not to t>»inTr bette 
of the Protestants of a soil which is sapposed b 
infhse into its sects a kind of Tenom nnknown ii 
other places. 

You hated the old system as early as I did. Yom 
first juvenile lance was broken against that giant ! 
think you were even the first who attacked the grin 
phantom. You have an exceedingly good under 
standing, very good humor, and the best heart in flu 
world, ^e Rotates of that temper and that heart, ai 
wdl as the policy pointed out by that understanding 
led you to abhor the old code. You abhorred it, as j 
did, for its vicious perfection. For I must do it jus 
flee : it was a complete system, lull of coherence anc 
consistency, wdl digested and well composed in al 
its parts. It was a machine of wise and elaborate 
contrivance, and as well fitted for flie oppression 
impoverishment, and degradation of a people, anc 
the debasement, in them, of human nature itself, ai 
ever proceeded from the perverted ingenuity of man 
It is a thing humiliating enoi^, fliat we are doubt 
M of the effect of the medidnes we oompound, — wc 
are sure of our poisons. My opinion ever was, (u 
whicfii I heartily agree with those that admired '&< 
old code,) that it was so constructed, that, if then 
was once a breacb in any essential part of it, flu 
ruin of the whole, or nearly of the whefie, was, a 
some time or other, a certainty. For that reason ! 
honor and shall forever honor and love you, anc 
those who first caused it to stagger, crack, and gape 
Others may finish; the begpnners have the glory 
voti. IT. so 
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and, take 'what part yon please at this hour, (I think 
yon mil take the best,) yonr first services will never 
be fhrgotten by a grateful country. Adieu ! Present 
my best regards to those I know, — and as many as I 
know in our country I honor. There never was so 
much abilily, nor, 1 bdieve, virtue in it. They have 
a task worthy of both. I doubt not they will perform 
it, for the stability of the Church and State, and for 
the union and the separation of the people : for the 
union of the honest and peaceable of all sects ; for 
their separation from all that is ill-intentioned and 
seditions in any of them. 


Buflomnau), Jmuxr 8. 179>. 
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T he Emg, my master, from his smcere desire of 
keeping up a good oorreepondeace -with his Most 
Ohiistian Mtgesty and tile Freneh nation, has fi>r some 
time bdidd vitii oonoem the condition into trhioh 
that sovereign and nation have fidlmi. 

Notwithstanding the realily and the warmtii of 
those sentiments, his Britannic Mi^esfy has hitherto 
forborne in any manner to take part in thdr affiurs, 
in hopes that ^ common interest of king and sub- 
jects would render aU parties sensible of the neoes- 
nly of settling their government and their freedom 
upon piindides of moderation, as the only means of 
securing permanence to both these blesdngs, as well 
as internal and external tranquillity to the kingdom 
of Erance, and to all Europe. 

His Britannic Miyesly finds, to his great r^ret, 
that his hopes have not been realized. He finds that 
confations and disorders have rather increased than 
diminished, and that they now threaten to proceed to 
dangerous extremities. 

la this situation of things, the same regard to a 
neighboring sovereign living in friendship with Great 
Britain, the same sprit of good-will to the kingdom 
of France, the same r^ard to the general tranquil- 
lily, which have caused him to view with ponoem 
the growth and continuance of the present disorders, 
have induced the King of Great Britain to interpose 
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his good offices towards a reconcilement of those un- 
happy differences. This his Majesty does with the 
most cordial regard to the good of all descriptions 
concerned, and with the most perfect sincerity, wholly 
removing from his royal mind all memory of every 
circumstance which might impede him in the execu- 
tion of a plan of benevolence which he has so much 
at heart. 

His Majesty, having always thought it his greatest 
glory that he rules over a people perfectly and sol- 
idly, because soberly, rationally, and legally free, can 
never be supposed to proceed in offering thus his 
royal mediation, but with an imaffected desire and 
full resolution to consider the settlement of a free 
constitution in France as the very basis of any agree- 
ment between the sovereign and those of his subjects 
who are unhappily at variance with him, — to guar- 
anty it to them, if it should be desired, in the most 
solemn and authentic manner, and to do all that in 
him lies to procure the like guaranty from other 
powers. 

His Britannic Majesty, in the same manner, as- 
sures the Most Christian Kin g that he knows too well 
and values too highly what is due to the dignity and 
rights of crowned heads, and to the implied faith of 
treaties which have always been made with the crown 
of France, ever to listen to any proposition by which 
that monarchy shall be despoiled of all its rights, so 
essential for the support of the consideration of the 
prince and the concord and welfare of the people. 

If, unfortunately, a due attention should not be 
paid to these his Majesty’s benevolent and neighborly 
offers, or if any circumstances should prevent the 
Most Christian King from acceding (as his Majesty 
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has no donht he is well disposed to do) to this heal- 
ing mediation in favor of himself and aU his subjects, 
his Majesty has commanded me to take leave of this 
court, as not conceiving it to be suitable to the dig- 
nity of his crown, and to what he owes to his faithful 
people, any longer to keep a public minister at the 
court of a sovereign who is not in possession of his 
own liberty. 
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I N aU our traosaotioiiB Ecauoe, and at all pe< 
liods, TO have treated mth that state on the foot- 
ing of a monarohy. Monardby iras considered in all 
the external relations of that kingdom with every 
power in Europe as its legal and constitutional gov- 
ernment, and that in which alone its federal capadiy 
was vested. 

It is not yet a year sinoe Monsieur de uontmorin'* 
Montmorin formally, and with as little re- 
spect as can be ima^^ed to the king, and to all 
crowned heads, announced a total Sevolution in that 
country. He has informed the British ministry that 
its feame of government is wholly altered, — that he 
is one of the ministers of the new system, — and, in 
effect, that the king is no longer his master, (nor 
does he even call him such,) but the qf the 

mmietere" in the new system. 

The second notifioadon was that of the 
king’s acceptance of the new Oonstitation, 
accompanied with fen&ronades in the mod- 
em style of the Erench bureaus : things which have 
much more the air and character of the saucy dedlar 
mations of their dubs than the tone of r^pilar office. 

It has not been very usual to notify to foreign 
courts anything concerning the internal arrange 
ments of any state. In the present case, the dr- 
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caxoBtanoe of these two notifications, with the obser* 
vations with which they are attended, does not leave 
it in the dioioe of the sovereigns of Ohristendom to 
appear ignorant either of this French Bevdution or 
(what is more important) of its principles. 

We know, that, very soon after this manifesto of 
Monsieur de Montmorin, the king of France, in 
whose name it was made, found himself obliged to 
fly, witii his whole fiunily, — leaving behind him a 
dedaration in whidi he disavows and annuls that 
Oonstitution, as having been the efibct of force on 
his person and usaxpation on his authoriiy. It is 
equally notorious, that this unfortunate prince was, 
with many drcumstances of insult and outrage, 
brought bade prisoner by a deputation of the pre- 
tended Nationd Assembly, and afterwards suspend- 
ed by their authority team his government. Under 
equally notorious constraint, and under menaces of 
total deposition, he has been compelled to accept 
what they call a Oonstitution, and to agree to what- 
ever else the usurped power which hdds him in 
confinement thinks proper to impose. 

His next brother, who had fled with him, and his 
third brother, who had fled before him, all the 
princes of his blood who remained foithful to him, 
and the flower of his magistracy, his dergy, and his 
nobility, continue in foreign countries, protesting 
against all acts done by him in his present situa- 
tion, on the grounds upon which he had himsdf 
protested against them at the time of his flight,-— 
with this addition, that they deny his very compe- 
tence (as on good grounds they may) to ahn^te 
the royally, or the ancient constitutional orders of 
the kingdom. In this protest they are joined by 
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three htindred of the late Assembly itself, and, in 
effect, by a great part of ffie French nation. The 
new govenunent (so fiur as the people dare to die- 
dose Ibeir sentiments) is disdained, I am persoaded, 
by the greater number, — who, as M. de La Fayette 
complains, and as the tmth is, ^ve declined to take 
any share in the new dections to the National As- 
sembly, either as candidates or doctors. 

In tins state of things, (tiiat is, in the case of a 
dmdid kingdom,) by the law of xiations,* Great 
Britain, like ereiy otiier power, is free to take any 
part she pleases. She may decline, with more or 
less formdily, according to her discretion, to ac- 
knowledge this new system; or she may recognize 
it as a goremment defeustOf setting aside all discos- 
sion of its original legality, and considering the an- 
cient monarchy as at an end. The law of natioius 
leaves onr court open to its choice. We hare no 
direction bat what is found in the wdl-understood 
pdiqy of the king and kingdom. 

This dedaration of a nao tpeme» of goremment, 
on new prindples, (saoh it professes itself to be,) is 
a real crids in the politics of Europe. The conduct 
whidi pradence ought to dictate to Great Britain 
will not depend (as hitherto our connection or quan 
rd with other states has for s(»ne time depended) 
upon merdy extenuA rdations, but in a great meas- 
ure also upon the system wldoh we may think ii 
right to adopt for the internal goremment of oni 
own country. 

If it be our pdii^ to asdmilate onr goremment t( 
that of France, we ought to prepare for this ohai^ 
by enooura^ng the schemes of authorily estahlishef 

• 8ae Yatid, B. n. 0.4, Met. 66, aaA 8.10.0.10, seek 996. 
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fheio. We ought to -wink at the captivily and dopo- 
eitioa of a prince with whom, if not in dose alliance, 
we were in friendship. We ought to fdl in with the 
ideas of Monsieur Montmoiin’s oircnlar manifesto, 
and to do business of course with the fimotiouaries 
who act under the new power by which that king to 
whom his Majesty’s minister has been sent to reside 
has been deposed and imprisoned. On that idea we 
might also to withhold all sorts of direct or indirect 
countenance from those who are treating in Qermany 
for the reSstahlishment of the French monardiy and 
the ancient orders of that state. This conduct is 
suitable to this policy. 

The question is, whether this policy be suitable to 
the interests of the crown and sulgeots of Great Brit* 
ain. Let us, therefore, a little consider the true na* 
tore and probable effects of the Berolution which, in 
such a very unusual manner, has been twice diplo* 
inii. tiftft11y announced to his Majesty, 
wctaaiae There hove been many internal revolu- 
Bmuisa tions in the goTenunent of countries, both 
as to persons and forms, in whidh the neigh- 
bonng states have had little or no concern. What* 
ever the government might be with respect to those 
persons and those forms, the stationary interests of 
the nation concerned have most commonly influenced 
the new governments in the same manner in which 
they influenced the old ; and the revolution, turning 
on matter of local grievance or of local accommoda- 
tion, did not extend bqyond its territory. 

The present Bevblution in France seems 
Bmsiotiaifc to me to be quite of another dharaoter and 
description, and to bc^ little resemblance or anal- 
ogy to any of those which have been broup^t about 
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in Europe, upon prindpleB merdy political. Bia a 
BevoluHon qf dMtrvM and Huorede dogma. It lias a 
mu(^ greater resemblance to dianges ’which 
have been made upon rdigious grounds, in which a 
spirit of proselTtism maikes an ft«g«ntiAl part. 

The last revolution of doctrine and theory which 
has happened in Europe is the Eeformation. It is 
not for my purpose to take any notice here of the 
merits of that revolution, but to state one only of its 
effects. 

That effect was, 1o mtroduee other intereitt 
mb> aU eoimiriea lAan those vildeh arose fum 
thek hecdity and natural eireumstattees. The prind* 
pie of the Eeformation 'was such as, its essence, 
could not be local or confined to the country in 
whi(di it had its origin. Eor instance, the doctrine 
of ** Justification by Faith or by Works,” whidi'was 
the original basis of the Eeformation, could not have 
one of its alternatives true as to Germany and false 
as to every other country. Neither are questions 
of theoretic truth and falsehood governed by drcumr* 
stances any more than by places. On that occasion, 
therefore, the spirit of proselytism erpanded itself 
'With great dasticily upon all sides: and great divis 
ions were everywhere the result. 

These divisions, however in appearance merdy 
dogmatic, soon became mixed -with the pditical; 
and fhdr effects were rendered much more intense 
firom this comlfination. Europe was for a long time 
divided into two great fitctions, tmder the name of 
Oathdio and Frotestant, whidi not only often alien- 
ated state from state, but also divided almost every 
state within itsdfi The warm parties in each state 
were more affeotionatdy attadied to those of thdx 
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ovn doctrinal intereat ia some other country thap 
to Hirir fellov-citizens or to their natural goyem- 
ment, when they or either of them happened to be of 
a different persuasion. These footions, wherever they 
prevailed, if they did not absolutely destroy, at least 
weakened and distracted the locality of patriorism. 
The public affections came to have oilier motives and 
other ties. 

It would be to repeat the history of the two last • 
centuries to exemplify the effects of this revolution. 

Although the principles to which it gave rise did 
not operate with a perfect regularity and constancy, 
th^ never wholly ceased to operate. Few wars were 
made, and few treaties were entered into, in whidi 
they did not come in for some part. They gave a 
oobr, a (fearacter, and direction to all the politics 
of Europe. 

KmrqMa Thoso prindples of internal as well as 
*^**’** external division and coalition are but just 
now extinguished. But they who will examine in- 
to the true character and genius of some late events 
must be satisfied that other sources of faction, corn- 
inning parties among the inhabitants of different 
countries into one connecticm, are opened, and tiiat 
from these sources are likdy to arise effects fell as 
important as those which had formerly arisen from 
the jarring interests of the rdigious sects. The in- 
tention of the several actors in tiie dbange in France 
is not a matter of doubt. It ia very openly professed. 

In the modem world, before this time, there has 
been no instance of this sinrit of genmel political 
fection, separated from rdig^on, pervading several 
countries, and fimtung a prindple of union between 
the partisans in each. But the thing is not less in 
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hu man nature. The ancient world has famished a 
strong and striking instance of such a ground for 
&otion, Ml as powerfhl and full as mischieTotus as 
our spirit of religious system had ever been, ex- 
citing in all the states of Greece (European and 
Asiatic) the most violent animosities and the most 
cmel and bloody persecutions and proscriptions. 
These ancient fifictions in each commonwealth of 
Greece connected themselves with those of the same 
•description in some other states; and secret cabals 
and public alliances were carried on and made, not 
upon a conformiiy of general political interests, but 
for the support and aggrandizement of the two lead- 
ing states which headed the aiistocratio and demo- 
cratic factions. For as, in later times, the king of 
Spain was at the head of a Oatholic, and the king 
of Sweden of a Protestant interest, (Prance, though 
Oatholic, acting subordinatdy to tiie latter,) in the 
like manner the Lacedemonians were everywhere at 
the head of the aristocratic interests, and the Atheni- 
ans of the democratic. The two leading powers kept 
alive a constant cabal and conspiracy in every state, 
and the political dogmas concerning the constitution 
of a republic were the great instruments by which 
these leading states chose to a^randize themselvos. 
Their dboice was not unwise; because the interest 
in opinions, (merely as opinions, and without any 
experimental reference to tiieir effects,) when once 
they take strong hold of the mind, become the most 
operative of all interests, and indeed very often su- 
persede every other. 

1 might farther exemplify the possibOify of a polit- 
ical sentiment running throng various states, and 
oomlfeung fections in them, from the history of the 

vox. IT. ai 
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Middle Ages ia liie Guelfe and Gbibellines. These 
were political fitclions originally in fiEiTor of the Em- 
peror and the Pope, with no mixture of religious dog> 
mas: or if anything religiously doctrinal they had 
in them originally, it very soon disappeared; as their 
first political olgects disappeared also, though the 
spirit remained. They became no more than names 
to distinguish factions: but they were not the less 
powerful in their operation, when they had no direct 
point of doctrine, either religious or civil, to assert. 
Eor a long time, however, those factions gave no 
small degree of influence to the foreign chie& in 
every commonwealth in which they existed. I do 
imt mean to pursue further the track of these parties. 
1 allude to this part of history only as it furnishes an 
instance of tiiat species of &ction which broke the 
locality of public affections, and united descriptions 
of dtizens more with strangers than with their coun- 
trymen of different opinions. 

The political dogma, which, upon the new 
piaititt. Erenbh system, is to unite ^ factions of 
different nations, is this : “ That the nu^jority, told by 
the head, of the taxable people in every country, is 
the perpetual, natural, unceasing, indefeasible sover- 
eign; that this majority is perfectly master of the 
form as well as tiie administration of the state, and 
that the maj^trates, under whatever names they are 
called, are only functionaries to obey the orders (gen- 
eral as laws or particular as decrees) which that 
minority may make; that tiiis is the only natural 
government; that all others are tyranny and usur- 
pation.” 

sm^ In order to reduce this dogma into prao- 
” tice, the republicans in France, and their 
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associates in other countries, make it always their 
business, and often their public profession, to destroy 
all traces of ancient establishments, and to form a 
new oommonvealth in each country, upon the basis 
of the French Bightt qf JSlm. On the principle of 
these rights, they mean to institute in every country, 
and as it were the germ of the whole, parocdiial gov- 
emments, for the purpose of what they call equal 
representation. From them is to grow, by some me- 
dia, a general council and representative of all the 
parochial governments. In that representative is to 
be vested the whde national power, — totally abol- 
ishing hereditary name and ofiice, levelling all con- 
ditions of men, (except where money must make a 
difference,) brealdng all connection between territory 
and dignity, and abolishing every species of nobility, 
gentry, and Church establishments : all tiieir priests 
and all their magistrates being only creatores of 
dection and pensioners at will. 

Ejnowing how opposite a permanent landed inter* 
est is to that scheme, they have resolved, and it is 
the great drift of all their regulations, to reduce that 
description of men to a mere peasantry for the sus- 
tenance of the towns, and to place tiie true effective 
government in cities, among the tradesmen, bankers, 
and voluntary dubs of bold, presuming young per- 
sons, — advocates, attorneys, notaries, managers of 
newtpapers, and those cabals of literary men called 
academies. Their republic is to have a first func- 
tionary, (as they call him,) under the name of King, 
or not, as they think fit. This officer, when each 
an officer is permitted, is, however, ndther in feet 
nor name to be considered as sovereign, nor the peo- 
ple as his subjects. The very use of these appdla* 
tions is offensive to their ears. 
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This system, as it has first beeu real* 
vrtem. ized, dogmatically as ‘irell as practically, in 
France, makes France the natural head of all factions 
formed on a similar prindple, whereTer they may pre* 
Tail, as mudi as Athens was the head and settied al- 
ly of all democratic factions, wherever they existed. 
The other system has no head. 

This system has very many partisans in every 
country in Europe, but particularly in England, 
where they are already formed into a body, com- 
prdhending most of the Dissenters of the three lead- 
ing denominations. To these are readily aggregated 
aU who are Dissenters in character, temper, and dis- 
position, though not belonging to any of their congre- 
gations : that is, all the restloss people who resem- 
ble them, of all ranks and all parties, — Whigs, and 
even Tories; the whole race of half-bred specula- 
tors; an the Atheists, Deists, and Socinians; all 
those who hate the dei^ and envy the nobility ; a 
good many among the moneyed people ; the East In- 
dians almost to a man, who cannot bear to find that 
their present importance does not bear a proportion 
to their wealth. These latter have united themselves 
into one great, and, in my opnion, formidable club,* 
which, though now quiet, may be brought into action 
with considerable unanimity and force. 

Formerly, few, except the ambitious great or the 
desperate and indigent, were to be feared as instru- 
ments in revolutions. What has happened in Franco 
teaches us, with many other things, that there are 
more causes than have commonly been taken into 

* OiigjnaUy edted the Bengal Onb ; bat ibue opened to panone 
ftam the otberPieridendestibr lliepaipoie of ooiuolidaUngtlievIida 
Xedkin bitetett 
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OUT consideratioii, by which goTenuneat may be sub* 
verted. The moneyed men, merchants, principal 
tradesmen, and men of letters (hitherto generally 
thought the peaceable and even timid part of so- 
(dely) are the chief actors in the iPrench Bevolu- 
tion. But the &ct is, that, as money increases and 
drculates, and as the droulalion of news in politics 
and letters becomes more and more difiiised, the peiv 
sons who diffuse this money and this intelligenoe 
become more and more important. This was not 
long undiscovered. Views of ambition were in 
France, for the first time, presented to these dasses 
of men : objects in the state, in the army, in the sys- 
tem of dvil offices of every Mnd. Their eyes were 
dazzled with this new proq>ect. They were, as it 
were, electrified, and made to lose the natural spirit 
of their situation. A bribe, great without example 
in the history of the world, was held out to them, — 
the whole government of a very large kingdom. 

There are several who are persuaded that 
the same thing cannot happen in England, 
because here (they say) the occupatioiu of 
merchants, tradesmen, and manufhcturers are not 
held as degrading situations. I once thought that 
the low estimation in which commerce was hdd in 
France might be reckoned among the causes of the 
late Bevolution; and I am still of opinion that the 
ezdxusive B|nrit of the French nobility did irritate the 
wealthy of other dasses. But I found long since, 
that persons in trade and business were by no means 
despised in France in tiie manner I had been tau^t 
to bdieve. As to men of letters, they were 
so far firom being despised or n^lected, 
that there was no country, perhaps, in the universe, 
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ia vhidi they were so highly esteemed, courted, ca- 
ressed, aad eTen feared : tradesmen natoraHy were 
not so much sought in sodety, (as not fomishing 
so largely to the fond of conversation as they do to 
the revenues of the state,) but the latter description 
got forward every day. M. Bailly, who made himr 
self the popular mayor on the rebellion of the Bas- 
tile, and is a principal actor in the revolt, before the 
change possessed a pension or office under the crown 
of six hundred pound En^h a year, — for that 
country, no contemptible provision ; and this he ob- 
tained soldy as a man of letters, and on no other 
vmvi title. As to the moneyed men, whilst the 
monarchy continued, there is no doubt, 
that, merely as such, they did not exgoy the privUeffes 
of nobOilT’; but no^iy was of so easy an acquisi- 
tion, that it was the &.ult or neglect of all of that 
description who did not obtain its privilogos, for 
thdr lives at least, in virtue of office. It attached 
under the royal government to an innumerable mul- 
titude of places, real and nominal, that were vendi- 
ble; and such nobiliiy were as capable of everything 
as their degree of influence or interest could make 
them, — that is, as nobilitf of no considerable rank 
or consequence. M. Neoker, so fhr from being a 
French gentleman, was not so much as a Frenchman 
bom, and yet we all know the rank in which he stood 
on the day of the meeting of the States, 
wwaauto As to tiie mere matter of estimation of 
the mercantile or any other class, this is 
r^nlated by opinion and prejudice. In England, a 
security against the envy of men in these elasses is 
not so very complete as we may imagine. We must 
not impose upon ourselves. What institutions and 
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manners together had done in France manners alone 
do here. It is the natural operation of things, where 
there eadsts a crown, a court, splendid orders of 
knighthood, and an hereditary nobility, — where 
there exists a fixed, permanent, landed gentry, oon> 
tinned in greatness and opulence by the law of pri- 
mogeniture, and by a protection given to fiunily set- 
tlements, — where there exists a standing army and 
navy, — where there exists a Ohurch establishment, 
which bestows on learning and parts an interest com- 
bined with that of rdigion and the state; — in a 
country where such things exist, wealth, new in its 
acquisition, and precarious in its duration, can never 
rank first, or even near the first : though wealth has 
its natural weight further than as it is balanced and 
even preponderated amongst us, as amongst other na- 
tions, by artificial institutions and opinions growing 
out of them. At no period in the history of England 
have so few peers been taAon out of trade or from 
fiLiniliftg newly created by commerce. Li no period 
has so small a number of noble families entered into 
the counting-house. I can call to mind but one in 
aU England, and his is of near fifty years* standing. 
Be that as it may, it appears plain to me, firom my 
best observation, that envy and ambition may, by art, 
management, and disposition, be as much exdted 
amongst these descriptions of men in England as in 
any other country, and that they are just as capable 
of acting a part in any great change. 

What direction the French spirit of pros- 
dytism is likdy to take, and in what order 
it is Hkdy to prevail in the several parts of 
Europe, it is not easy to determine. The seeds are 
sown almost everywhere, ohiefiy by newspaper drctt 
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lations, mfinitelyiaore efficacious and eztensiTe tlian 
ever they 'were. And they are a more important in- 
strument than generally is imagined. They are a 
part of the reading of all ; they are the whole of 
the reading of the fw greater number. There are 
thirty of them in Paris alone. The language diffuses 
them more widely than the English, — though the 
English, too, are much read. The tmters of these 
papers, indeed, for the greater part, are either un- 
known or in contempt, but they are like a battery, 
in which the stroke of any one ball produces no great 
effect, but the amount of continual repetition is de- * 
dsiTe. Let 'us only suffer any person to tell us 
his story, morning and evening, but for one twel're- 
month, and he 'wiU become our master. 

All those countries in which several states are 
comprdiended under some general geographical de- 
scription, and loosdy united by some federal consti- 
tution, — countries of which the members are small, 
and greatly diversified in their forms of goverumont, 
and in the titles whidr they are held, — tiiese 
countries, as it mig^t be 'wdl expected, are the prin- 
cipal objects of their hopes and machinations. Of 
these, the chief are Germany and Switzerland ; after 
them, Italy has its place, as in drcumstances some- 
what similar. 

As to Germany, (in which, from their re- 
lation to the Emperor, 1 comprehend the 
Belgic Provinces,) it appears to me to be, from sev- 
eral circumstances, internal and external, in a very 
critical situation ; and the laws and liberties of the 
Empire are by no means secure from tiie contagion 
of tire Erenbh doctrines and the effect of Eronch in- 
trigues, or from the use which two of the greater 
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Oeraian powers may make of a general derangement 
to the general detriment. I do not say that the 
french do not mean to bestow on these Gtormah. 
■ states liberties, and laws too, alter their mode ; but 
those are not what hare hitherto been understood 
as the laws and liberties of the Empire. These exist 
and hare always existed under the principles of feo- 
dal tenure and succession, under imperial constitu- 
tions, grants and concessions of sovereigns, fhmily 
compacts, and public treaties, made under tiie sanc- 
tion, and some of them guarantied by the sovereign 
powers of other nations, and particularly the old gov- 
ernment of franco, the author and natural support 
of the Treaty of Westphalia. 

In short, the Germanio body is a vast mass of het- 
erogeneous states, held together by tliat heteroge- 
neous body of old principle which formed the public 
law positive and doctrinal. The modem laws and 
liberties, which the new power in franco proposes 
to introduce into Germany, and to support with all 
its force of intrigue and of arms, is of a very diGfor- 
ent nature, utterly irreconcilable with tlie first, and 
indeed fhndamontaUy the reverse of it: I mean the 
righta and lUberUet tf the mcm, the throit de Vhomme, 
That this doctrine has made an aTnn.CTtig progress 
in Germany there cannot be a diadow of doubt. 
They are infected by it along the whole course of 
the Bhine, the llaese, the Moselle, and in the great- 
er part of Soabia and franconia. It is particularly 
prevalent amongst all the lower people, bhurohmen 
and laity, in the dominions of tiie Eedesias- iiwaiiMa 
tioal Eleotors. It is not easy to find or to •*‘‘“** 
oonoeivo governments more mild and indulgent *h ap 
these Ohuroh sovereignties; but good government 
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is as nothing, when the rights of man take posses- 
sion of the mind. Indeed, the loose rein held oTer 
the people in these prorinces must be considered as 
one cause of the facility with whicdi they lend them- 
selves to any schemes of innovation, by inducing 
them to think lightly of their governments, and to 
judge of grievances, not by feeling, but by imagi- 
nation. 

It is in these Eleetorates that the first im- 
pressions of France are likely to be made ; 
and if they succeed, it is over with the (lermanic 
body, as it stands at present. A. great revolution 
is preparing in Gtermany, and a revolution, in my 
opinion, likdiy to be more decisive upon the general 
fate of nations than that of France itself, — other 
than as in France is to be found the first source of 
all the principles which are in any way likely to dis- 
tiz^^uish the troubles and convulsions of our age. If 
Europe does not conceive the independence and the 
equilibrium of the Empre to be in the very essence 
of the system of balanced power in Europe, and if 
the scheme of public law, or mass of laws, upon whi(di 
that independence and equilibrium are fomided, be 
of no leading (Mmsequenoe as they are preserved or 
destroyed, all the politics of Europe for more tlian 
two centuries have been miserably erroneous. 

If the two great leading powers of Ghtr- 
many do not regard this danger (as appar- 
entiy tiiey do not) in the li^t in which it presents 
itsdf so naturally, it is because they are powers too 
great to have a social interest. That sort of interest 
belongs only to those whose state of weakness or 
mediocrity is sudh as to give them greater cause of 
apprdienMon from what xnay destroy them than of 
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hope from aiiTtihing bj 'whidh the 7 xoaj be aggran- 
dised. 

As long as those two princes are at variance, so 
long the liberties of Germany are safe. But if ever 
they should so &r understand one another as to be 
persuaded that th^ have a more direct and more 
certainly defined interest in a proportioned mutual 
a^randizement than in a reciprocal reduction, that 
is, if they come to think that th^ are more likely to 
be enriched by a division of spoil than to be rendered 
secure by keeping to the old policy of preventing oth- 
ers firom being spdled by either of them, from that 
moment the liberties of Germany are no more. 

That a junction of two in such a sdieme is neither 
impossible nor improbable is evident from the parti- 
tion of Poland in 1778, whidh was effected by sudi a 
junction as made the interposition of other nations 
to prevent it not easy. Their circumstances at tliat 
time hindered any other three states, or indeed any 
two, from taking measures in common to prevent it, 
though Prance was at that time an existing power, 
and had not yet learned to act upon a ^tem of pdl- 
itics of her own invention. The gec^raphical posi- 
tion of Poland was a great obstadle to any movements 
of Prance in opposition to this, at that time, unpar- 
alleled league. To my certain knowledge, if Great 
Britain had at that time beon willing to concur in 
preventing the execution of a prefect so dangerous in 
the examjde, even exhausted as Prance then was by 
the preceding war, and under a lasy and unenterpris- 
ing prince, ahe would have at every risk taken an 
active part in this business. But a languor with 
r^ard to so remote an interest, and tiie principles 
and passions whidh were then strongly at work at 
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home, trere the oaoses why Great Britain would not 
give Eranoe any encouragement in such an euteiv 
prise. At that time, however, and with regard to 
that object, in my opnion. Great Britaia and France 
had a common interest. 

But the position of Germany is not like 
that of Poland, with regard to France, either 
Sac good or for evil. If a conjunction be- 
tween Ftus^ and the Emperor shoiUd be formed for 
the purpose of secularizing and rendering hereditary 
the Ecclesiastical Electorates and the Bishopric of 
Munster, for settiing two of them on the children of 
the Emperor, and uniting Cologne and Miiiister to the 
dftTTiiniftnn of the king of Prussia on the Bhiue, or if 
any other project of mutual a^randizement should 
he in prospect, and that, to fircilitate such a scheme, 
the modem French should be permitted and encour- 
aged to shake the internal and oztomal security of 
these Ecdesiastioal Electorates, Great Britain is so 
situated that die could not with any effect set herself 
in opposition to such a design. Her principal arm, 
her marine, could here be of no sort of use. 
fcten. France, the author of the Treaty of West* 
brcuaea. phalia, is the natural guardian of the inde- 
pendence and balance of Germany. Great Britrin 
(to say nothing of the king’s concern as one of that 
august body) has a serious interest in preserving it ; 
but, except tiirough the power of France, cuOinff 
the oommon oldprku^let ttaie polMjf,vx the case we 
have supposed, she has no sort of means of support- 
ing that interest. It is always the interest of Great 
Britain that the power of France should be kept with- 
in the bounds of moderation. It is not her interest 
that that power should be wholly annihilated in the 
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Bystem of Europe. Though at one time through 
Erance the independence of Europe iras endangered, 
it is, and ever was, through her sdone that the oom> 
mon liberly of Germany can be secured against the 
single or the combined ambition of any other power. 
In truth, within this century; the aggrandizement of 
other sovereign houses has been sudb that there has 
been a great change in the whole state of Europe ; 
and other nations as well as France may become ob- 
jects of jealous and apprehention. 

In this state of things, a new princiide of 
allianoes and wars is opened. The Treaty i^aiiea. 
of ‘Westphalia is, with France, an antiquated fable. 
The rights and Uberties she was bound to maintain 
are now a system of wrong and tyranny which she is 
bound to destroy. Her good and iU dispositions are 
chown by the same means. To eomtmmieoste peace- 
ality the rights of men is the true mode of her show- 
ing her firiendeh^ ; to force sovereigns to wbmtt to 
those r^ts is her mode of hostility. So that, either 
as-fnend or foe, her whole scheme has been, and is, 
to throw the Empire into confusion ; and those states- 
men who foUow the old routine of poUtics may see 
in this general confusion, and in the danger of the 
Utter princes, an occasion, as protectors or enemies, 
of connecting their territories to one or the other of 
the two great German powers. They do not take into 
consideration that the means which they encourage, 
as leading to the event they desire, wQl with certainty 
not only ravage and destroy the il^pire, but, if they 
should tat a moment seem to aggrandize the two 
great houses, will also estabMi principles and con- 
firm tempers amoi^pst the pec^ which will predude 
the two sovereigns firoxn the possidlity of holding 
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what fh^ acquire, or even the dominions which they 
have inherited. It is on the side of the Ecclesiastical 
Electorates that the dikes raised to support the Ger- 
man liberfy first will give way. 

The French have begun their general operations 
by senang upon those territories of the Pope the 
situation of which was the most inviting to the en- 
terprise. Their method of doing it was by excit- 
ing sedition and spreading massacre and desolation 
through these unfortunate places, and then, under 
an idea of kindness and protection, bringing forward 
an antiquated title of the crown of Prance, and an- 
nexing Avignon and the two cities of the Comtat, 
with their territory, to the Prenifo republic. They 
have made an attempt on Genova, in which 
they very narrowly foiled of success. It is 
known that they ^Id out from time to time the idea 
of uniting all the other provinces of which Gkml was 
andently composed, induding Savoy on the 
other dde, and on this side bounding them- 
selves by the Ebine. 

As to Switzerland, it is a country whose 
long union, rather than its possible dividon, 
is the matter of wonder. Here I know they entertain 
very sanguine hopes. The aggregation to Prance of 
the democratic Swiss republics appears to them to be 
a work half done by their very form ; and it might 
seem to them rather an increase of importance to 
these little commonwealths than a derogation firam 
fhdr independence or a change in the manner of 
their government. Upon any quarrd amongst the 
Oantons, nothing is more likdy than such an event. 
As to the aristocratic republics, the general damor 
and hatred which the Peeneb exdte against the very 
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name, (and 'with more facility and success than 
i^ainst monarchs,^ and the utter impossibility of 
their government making any sort of resistance 
against an insurrection, where they have no troops, 
and the people are all armed and trained, render 
their hopes in that quarter &r indeed from un- 
founded. It is certain that the republic of Bern 
thinka itsdf obliged to a ‘vigilance next to hostile, 
and to imprison or ezpd all the I'reuch whom it 
finds in its territories. But, indeed, those aristoc- 
racies, which cominr^end w^tever is considerable, 
wealthy, and valuable in Switzerland, do now so 
wholly depend upon opinion, and the hu- 
mor of their multitude, that the lightest 
puff of wind is sufficient to blow them pemtame. 
down. If France, under its undent regimen, and 
upon the ancient prindples of policy, was the sup- 
port of the Germanic Constitution, it was much more 
so of that of Switzerland, which alimost firom the very 
origin of that confederacy rested upon the closeness 
of its connection with France, on which the Swiss 
Cantons wholly reposed themselves for the preseiv 
vation of the parts of their body in their respective 
rights and permanent forms, as well as fbr the main^ 
tenanoe of aU in their general independency. 

Switzerland and Germany are the first objects of 
the new French politicians. When I contemplate 
what they have done at home, which is, in efibot, 
little less than an amazing conq'uest, wrought ly a 
change of opmion, in a great part (to be sure fiur 
firom altogether) very sudden, I cannot help letting 
my thoughts run along with their dedgns, and, with- 
out attending to geographical carder, to consider the 
other states of Europe, so fiur as they may be any -way 
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affected by ibis astonishing Berolntion. If early 
steps are not taJken in some way or other to pro* 
vent the spreading of this influence, I scarcely 
tbinfc any of them perfectly secure. 

Italy is divided, as Germany and Switzer* 
land are, into many smaller states, and with 
some considerable diversity as to forms of govern- 
ment; but as these divisions and varieties in Italy 
are not so considerable, so neither do I think the 
danger altogether so imminent there as in Germany 
and Switzerland. Savoy I know that the Trench 
consider as in a very hopeM way, and I believe not 
at all without reason, ^ey view it as an old mem- 
ber of the kingdom of Trance, which may be easily 
reonited in the manner and on the principles of the 
reunion of Avignon. This country communicates 
with Hedmont; and as the king of Sardinia’s do- 
minions were long the key of Italy, and as such long 
regarded ly Trance, whilst Trance acted on her old 
maxims, and with views on Italy, — so, in tliis now 
Trench empire of sedition, if once she gets tliat key 
into her hands, she can easily lay open the barrier 
which hinders the entrance of her present poliflos in- 
to that inviting region. Milan, I am sure, nourishes 
great disquiets; and if Milan should stir, no part 
of Lombardy is secure to the present pos- 
sessors, — whether the Yenetian or the Aus- 
trian. Genoa is closely connected vrith Trance. 


The first prince of the House of Bourbon 
has been obliged to give himself up entird.y 
to the new system, and to pretend even to propagate 
it with all zeal ; at least, that dub of intriguers who 
assemble at the Teuillants, and whose cabinet meets 
at Madame de Stall’s, and makes and direots all the 
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nunisters, is the real executive govermneut of France. 
The Emperor is perfectlj in concert, and they will not 
long suf^ any prince of the House of Bourbon to 
keep by force the French emissaries out of their do* 
minions; nor whilst France has a commerce with 
them, especially through Marseilles, (the hottest fo- 
cus of sedition in France,) will it be long possible to 
prevent the intercourse or the effects. 

Naples has an old, inveterate disposition to repub- 
licanism, and (however for some time past quiet) is 
as liable to explosion as its own Yesuvius. Sicily, I 
think, has these dispositions in full as strong a de- 
gree. In neither of these countries exists anything 
which very well deserves the luune of govermnont or 
exact police. 

In the States of the Church, notwith- sotoiutt 
standing their strictness in banishing the 
French out of that country, tliere are not wanting the 
seeds of a revolution. The spirit of nepotism prevails 
there nearly as strong as ever. Every Pope of course 
is to give origin or restoration to a groat family by 
the means of large donations. The foreign revenues 
have long been gradually on the decline, and seem 
now in a manner dried up. To supply this defect, 
the resource of vexatious and impolitic jobbing at 
home, if anything, is rather increased than lessened. 
Yarious well-intended, but ill-xmderstood practices, 
some of them eidsting, in their spirit at least, from 
the time of the old Boman Empire, still prevail ; and 
that government is as blindly attached to old abusive 
customs as others are wildly disposed to all sorts 
of innovations and experiments. These abuses were 
less felt whilst the Pon^oate drew riches firam abroad, 
which in some measure counterbalanced the evils of 

VOL. IV. ss 
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their remiss and jobbish government at home. But 
now it can subsist onlj on the resources of domestic 
management; and abuses in that management of 
course will be more intimatelj and more severely 
fdt. 

In the midst of the apparently torpd languor of 
the Ecdesiastioal State, ^ose who have had opportu- 
nity of a near observation have seen a little rippling 
in that smooth water, which indicates something alive 
under it. There is in the Ecclesiastical State a per- 
sonage who seems capable of acting ( but with more 
force and steadiness) the part of the tribune Bieuzi. 
The people, once inflamed, will not be destitute of a 
leader. They have such an one already in the Oar- 
dinal or Ardibishop Bonoompagni. He is, of all 
men, if I am not ill-inlbrmed, the most turbulent, 
seditious, intrigoing, bold, and desperate. He is not 
at aU made for a Boman of the present day. I think 
he lately held the first office of their state, that of 
Great Ohamberlaln, which is equivalent to High Treas- 
urer. At present he is out of employment, and in 
disgrace. If he should be dected Pope, or even come 
to have any weight with a new Pope, he will infalli- . 
bly ooqjure up a democratic spirit in that country. 
He may, indeed, be able to effect it without these 
advantages. The next interregnum will probably 
show more of him. There may be others of the 
same character, who have not come to my knowl- 
edge. This much is certain, — that the Boman peo- 
ple, if once the blind reverence they bear to tixe sano> 
tiiy of the Pope, which is their only bridle, should 
relax, are natnndly turbulent, ferocious, and head- 
long, whilst the police is defective, and tire govern- 
ment feeble and resouroeless beyond all ima^nation. 
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As to Spain, it is a nervdess couutiy. It 
does not possess the use, it only sufieis the 
abuse, of a nobility. For some time, and even before 
the settlement of the Bourbon dynasty, that body has 
been systematically lowered, and rendered incapable 
by exclusion, and for incapadty excluded from afhirs. 
In this drde the body is in a manner annihilated ; 
and so little means have they of any weighty exertion 
either to control or to support the crown, that, if they 
at all interfere, it is only by abetting desperate and 
mobbish insurrections, like that at Madrid, which 
drove Squillaoe from his place. Florida Blanca is 
a creature of office, and has little connection and no 
sympathy with that body. 

As to the clergy, they are the only thing in Spain 
that looks like an independent order; and they are 
kept in some respect by the Inquisition, the sole, but 
unhappy resource of public tranquillity and order now 
remaining in Spain. As in Yenioe, it is become most* 
ly an engine of state, — which, indeed, to a degree, 
it has always been in Spain. It wars no longer with 
Jews and heretics : it has no such war to cany on. 
Its great object is, to keep atheistic and republican 
doctrines from making their way in that kingdom. 
No French book upon any subject can enter there 
whioh does not contain such matter. In Spain, tiie 
clergy are of moment from their influence, but at 
the same time with the envy and jealous that attend 
great riches and power. Thou^ the crown has ly 
management with the Pope got a very great share of 
the ecclesiastical revenues into its own hands, much 
BtiU remains to them. There will always be about 
that court those who look out to a fhrther division 
of the Church properly as a resource, and to be oh* 
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tained by shorter methods thaa those of negotiations 
with the clergy and their chief. But at present I 
think it likely that they will stop, lest the business 
should be taken out of their hands, — and lest that 
body, in which remains the only Me that exists in 
Spain, and is not a ferer, may with their property 
lose all the influence necessary to preserve the mon* 
archy, or, being poor and desperate, may employ 
whatever influence remains to them as active agents 
in its destruction. 

outoeaiN The Oastilians have still remaining a 
(mmodi* good deal of their old character, tlieir gror 
•nAAnfon. letdtod, and d temor de Dioi ; but 

that character neither is, nor ever was, exactly true, 
except of the Oastilians only. The several kingdoms 
which compose Spain have, perhaps, some features 
which run through the whole ; but they are in many 
particulars as difibront as nations who go by differ- 
ent names: the Oatalans, for instance, and tiio Ara- 
gonians too, in a great measure, have tiio spirit of the 
Miquelets, and much more of republicanism tliau of 
an attachment to royalty. They are more in the 
way of trade and intercourse with France, and, upon 
the least internal movement, will disedose and probar 
bly let loose a spuit tliat may tlirow the whole Span- 
ish monarchy into convulsions. 

It is a melauohcdy reflection, tlrnt tiio spirit of 
melioration which has been going on in tiuxt part of 
Eurc^, more or less, during tiiis coutury, and tiie 
various schemes very lately on foot for forther ad- 
vancement, are aU put a stop to at once. Boforma- 
tion certainly is nearly connected with innovation; 
and where that latter comes in fbr too large a there, 
tiiose who undertake to improve thdr country may 
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risk their own safely. In times where the correotiion, 
which includes the confession, of an abuse, is turned 
to criminate the authority which has long suffered 
it, rather than to honor those who would amend it, 
(which is the spirit of this malignant Erencfe distem- 
per,) every step out of the common course becomes 
critioal, and renders it a task full of peril for princes 
of moderate talents to engage in great xindertakings. 
At present the only safety of Spain is the old national 
hatred to the Ilrench. How fer that can be depended 
upon, if any great ferments should be ezdted, it is 
impossible to say. 

As to Portugal, she is out of the high-road of these 
politics. I shall, therefore, not divert my thoughts 
that way, but return again to the North of Europe, 
whidi at present seems the part most interested, and 
there it appears to me that the French speculation on 
the Northern countries may be valued in the follow- 
ing or some such manner. 

Denmark and Norway do not appear to 
furnish any of the materials of a democrat' " 
ic revolution, or the dispositions to it. Denmark 
can only be emsejjuentwiZty affected by anything 
done in France ; but of Sweden I think quite other- 
wise. The present power in Sweden is too 
new a ^tem, and too green and too sore 
jfeom its late Bevolution, to be considered as perfect- 
ly assured. The king, by his astonishing activity, 
his boldness, bis decision, his ready versatility, and 
by rousing and employing the old military spirit of 
Sweden, ke^ up tiie top with continual agitation 
and lashing. The moment it ceases to spin, the 
royalty is a dead bit of box. Whenever Sweden 
is quiet externally for some time, there is great dan- 
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ger that all the repahlioaa elements she contains will 
be animated by the new Erenoh spirit, and of this I 
beliere the king is very sensible. 

The Russian government is of aU others 
the most liable to be subverted by military 
seditions, by court oonspiraoies, and sometimes by 
headlong rebdlions of the pec^, such as the torhi* 
nating movement of Pugatchef. It is not quite so 
probable that in any of these changes the ^iiit of 
system may mingle, in the manner it has done in 
Fianoe. ^e Muscovites are no great speculators; 
but I should not much rely on their uninquisitive 
disposition, if any of their ordinary motives to sedi- 
tion diould arise. The little catechism of the Rights 
of Men is soon learned; and the inferences are in the 
passions. 

Poland, from one cause or other, is al- 
ways unquiet. The new Constitution only 
serves to supply that restless people with new means, 
at least new modes, of cherishing their turbulent die> 
position. The bottom of the character is the some. 
It is a great question, whether the joining that crown 
with the Electorate of Saxony will contrib- 
ute most to strengthen the royal authority 
of Poland or to shake the ducal in Saxony. The 
Elector is a Oatholio; the people of Saxony are, six 
sevenths at the very least, Protestants. He mutt 
continue a Catholic, according to the Polirii law, if 
he accepts that crown. The pride of the Saxons, 
formerly flattered by having a crown in the house 
of thdr prinoe, though an honor whi<fo cost them 
dear, — the Gforman proMty, fid^ty, and loyal'fy,-- 
the weight of the Constitution of the Emjtire under 
the Treaty of Westphalia, — the good temper and 
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good-natore of the princes of the House of Saxony, 
had formerly remoTed from the people all apprehen- 
sion with regard to their religion, and kept them pei> 
feotly quiet, obedient, and even affectionate. The 
Seven Years’ War made some change in the minds of 
the Saxons. They did not, I believe, regret the loss 
of what might be conddered almost as the succes- 
sion to the crown of Poland, the possession of which, 
by annexing them to a foreign interest, had often 
obliged them to act an arduous part, towards the 
support of which that foreign interest afforded no 
proportionable strength. In this very ddicate situ- 
ation of their political interests, the speculations of 
the French and German ^eonomisU, and the cabals, 
and the secret, as well public doetrmes of the 
lUmnxnatmordm and Freemmonty have made a con 
siderable progress in that country ; and a turbulent 
sprit, under color of religion, but in reality arising 
from the French rights of man, has already shown 
itself, and is ready on every occasion to blsoe out. 

The present Elector is a prince of a safe and quiet 
temper, of great prudence and goodness. He knows, . 
that, in the actual state of things, not the power and 
respect belonging to sovereigns, Wt their very exist- 
ence, depends on a reasonable frugality. It is very 
certain ^t not one sovereign in Europe can either 
promise for the continuance of his authority in a 
state of indigence and insolventy, or dares to ven- 
ture on a new imposition to relieve himself. With- 
out abandoning wholly the andent magnificence of 
his court, the Elector has conducted his afifoirs with 
infinitely more economy than any of his predeces- 
sors, so as to restore his finances beyond what was 
thought possible from the state in which the Seven 
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Years’ War had left Saxony. Saxony, during tlie 
whole of that dreadful period, having been in the 
hands of an exasperated enemy, rigorous by resent- 
ment, by nature, and by neoessily, was obliged to 
bear in a manner tlie whole burden of the war ; in 
the intervals when their allies prevailed, the inhabit- 
ants of that country were not better treated. 

The moderation and prudence of the present Elec- 
tor, in my opinion, rather, perhaps, respites the trou- 
bles than secures the peace of the Electorate. The 
offer of the succession to the crown of Poland is 
truly critical, whether he accepts or whetlior he de- 
clines it. If the States will consent to his accept- 
ance, it will add to the difficulties, ali-eady great, of 
his situation between the king of Prussia and the 
Emperor.— -But those thoughts lead mo too far, when 
1 moan to speak only of the interior condition of these 
princes. It has always, however, some necessary con- 
nection with their foreign politics. 

With regard to Holland, and tiie ruling 
parly there, I do not think it at all tainted, 
or likely to be so, except by fear, — or that it is likely 
to be misled, xmless indirectly and circuitously. But 
the predominant parly in Holland is not Holland. 
The suppressed fection, thou^ suppressed, exists. 
Under the ashes, the embers of the late commotions 
are still warm. The anti-Orange party has from the 
day of its origin been French, though alienated in 
some degree for some time, through the pride and 
folly of Louis the Fourteenth. It will ever hanker 
after a French connection; and now that the inter- 
nal government in France has been assimilated in so 
consideiable a degree to that which the immoderate 
republioans began so very lately to introduce into 
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Holland, thdr connection, as still more natural, irill 
be more desired. I do not well understand the pres- 
ent exterior politics of the Stadtholder, nor the treaty 
into which the newspapers say he has entered for the 
States with the Emperor. But the Emperor’s own 
politics with regard to the Netherlands seem to me 
to be exactly calculated to answer the purpose of the 
French BeTolutionists. He endeavors to crush the 
aristocratic party, and to nourish one in avowed 
connection with the most ftuious demooratists in 
France. 

These Provinces in which the French game is so 
well played they consider as part of the old French 
Empire : certainly they were amongst the oldest parts 
of it. These they th^ very well ratuated, as their 
party is well disposed to a reunion. As to the 
greater nations, they do not aim at making a direct 
conquest of them, but, by disturbing them through a 
propagation of their prindples, they hope to weaken, 
as they will weaken them, and to keep them in per- 
petual alarm and o^tation, and thus render all their 
efforts against them utterly impracticable, whilst they 
extend the dominion of their sovereign anarchy on all 
sides. 

As to England, there may be some appro- 
henoon from vicinity, from constant commu- 
nication, and from the very name of liberfy, which, 
as it ought to be very dear to us, in its worst abuses 
carries something seductive. It is the abuse of the 
first and best of the objects which we cherish. I 
know that many, who sufficdently dislike the system 
of France, have yet no apprehensioas of its prevalence 
here. I say nothing to the ground of this security 
in the attachment of the people to their Constitution, 
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and fheir satis&ction in the discreet portion of liberty 
which it measnres out to them. Upon this I have 
said all I have to say, in the Appeal 1 have published. 
That security is something, and not inconsiderable ; 
but if a storm arises, I should not much rely upon it. 

There are other views of things whi<di 
, may be used to give us a perfect (though 
wMn- ia my opinion a delusive) assurance of our 
own security. The first of these is from the weak- 
ness and rickety nature of the new system in the 
jdace of its first formation. It is thought that the 
monster of a commonwealth cannot possibly live, — 
that at any rate the ill contrivance of their febrio will 
TTwaka it fell in pieces of itsdf,— that the Assembly 
must be bankrupt, — and that this bankruptcy will 
totally destr(^ &at system from the oonta^on of 
which apprehensions are entertained. 

For my part I have long thought that one great 
cause of the stabOily of this wretched scheme of 
tilings in France was an opinion that it could not 
stand, and therefore that all external measures to 
destroy it were wholly useless. 

As to the bai]krupt(^, tiiat event has hap- 
pened long ago, as much as it is ever likely 
to happen. As soon as a nation compels a creditor 
to take paper currenqr in disdiarge of his debt, there 
is a bankruptiy. The compulsory paper has in some 
degree answered,— not because there was a surplus 
from Ohuxch lands, but because feith has not been 
kept with the deigy. As to the holders of the old 
fends, to them the payments will be dilatory, but 
they will be made ; and whatever may be the dis- 
count on paper, whilst paper is taken, paper will be 
isBued. 
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As to the rest, they have shot out three 
braudhes of revenue to supply all those 
which they have destroyed: that is, the Umoaraal, 
BegigUr dJB, TrcmtadAoM, the heavy and universal 
8t4mip Jkctgy and the new TemiarvA Bmpogty levied 
chiefly on the reduced estates of the gentlemen. 
These branches of the revenue, especially as they 
take assignats in payment, answer their purpose in 
a considerable degree, and keep up the credit of their 
paper: for, as they receive it in their treasury, it is 
in reality i^ded upon all thdr taxes and fntnre re- 
sources of all Mnds, as well as upon the Church es- 
tates. As this paper is become in a manner the only 
visible maintenance of the whole people, the dread 
of a bankruptcy is more apparently connected with 
the delay of a counter-revolution than with the dura- 
tion of this r^blio; because the interest of the 
new republic manifestly leans upon it, and, in my 
opinion, the coimter-revolution cannot exist along 
with it. The above three projects ruined some min- 
isters under the old government, merely for having 
conceived them. Thqr are the salvation of the pres- 
ent rulers. 

As the Assembly has laid a most unsparing and 
crud hand on all men who have lived by the boun- 
ty, the justice, or the abuses of the old government, 
ih^ have lessened many expenses. The royal estab- 
lishment, thou^ excessively and ridiculously great 
for t&air scheme of things, is reduced at least one 
half; the estates of the l^g*8 brothers, which under 
the ancient government had been in truth royal rev- 
enues, go to the genmral stock of the confiscation ; 
and as to the crown lands, tiioui^ under the mon- 
archy they never yielded two hundred and fifty 
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ihoosand a year, by many they are thought at least 
worth three times as muob. 

As to the ecclesiastioal charge, whether as a com 
pensation for losses, or a provision for reli^on, of 
whidi they made at first a great parade, and entered 
into a solemn engagement in favor of it, it was esti- 
mated at a much larger sum than they could expect 
from the Church property, movable or immovable: 
they are completely bankrupt as to that artide. It 
is just what they wish ; and it is not productive of 
any serious inoonvenience. The non-payment pro- 
duces discontent and occasional sedition ; but is only 
by fits and spasms, and amongst the country people, 
who are of no consequence. These seditions fhr- 
nish new pretexts for non-payment to the Oliurdr 
estabUshment, and hdp the Assembly wholly to 
get rid of the dei^, and indeed of any form of 
religion, which is not only their real, but avowed 
object. 

7‘^'lnr ^ embarrassed, indeed, in the high- 

est degree, but not wholly resouroeless. 
They are without the spedes of money. Circula- 
tion of money is a great convenience, but a substi- 
tute for it may be found. Whilst the great objects 
of production and consumption, com, cattle, wine, 
and the like, exist in a country, the means of giving 
them circulation, with more or less convenience, can- 
not be wanting. The great confiscation of the 
Church and of the crown lands, and of the appa- 
nages of the princes, fbr the purdiase of all whidi 
their paper is always received at par, gives means of 
continually destroying and continually (»eating; and 
this perpetual destruction and renovation feeds the 
speculative market, and prevents, and will prevent^ 
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till that fond of confiscBtion begins to Ml, a taUA 
depreoiatiioa. 

Bat all consideration of publio credit in ibj^iD- 
France is of little avail at present. The Moanur 
action, indeed, of the monejed interest was 
of absolute necessity at the beginning of this Bevbla> 
tion ; but the French republic can stand without any 
assistance from that description of men, which, as 
things are now drcumstanoed, rather stands in need 
of assistance itself firom the power which alone sub- 
stantially exists in France: I mean Ibe several dis- 
tricts and municipal republics, and the several dubs 
which direct all their afibirs and appoint all their 
magistrates. This is the power now paramount to 
everything, even to the Assembly itself called Na- 
tional and that to whidi tribunals, priesthood, laws, 
finances, and both descriptions of military power are 
wholly subservient, so fiir as the military power of 
either description yields obedience to any name of 
authority. 

The world of contingency and political combina- 
tion is mudi larger than we are apt to imagine. We 
never can say what may or may not happen, with- 
out a view to all the actual drcumstances. ]l^peri> 
enoe, upon other data than those, is of all tli^gs 
the most delusive. Prudence in new cases can do 
nothing on grounds of retrospect. A constant vigi- 
lance and attention to the train of things aa they 
sucoessivdy emerge, and to act on what they direct, 
are the only sure courses. The jifiiysician that let 
blood, and by blood4etting cured one land of ffiagoe, 
in the next added to its ravages, that power goesi^ 
with property is not universally true, and the idea 
that the oporation of it is oerttdn and invariable 
may mislead us very &tal]y. 
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pomrNp- Whoever trill tahe an accurate view of 
p»p«rtr< the state of those republics, and of the com* 
position of the present Assemblj deputed bj them, 
(in trhich As8embl7 there are not quite fifty persons 
possessed of an income amounting to 1001 . sterling 
yearly,) must discern dearly, that ihe polMeal md 
ami power qfFromee it whoUy teparatedfirom itt prop- 
erty rf every deteription, and of course that neither 
the landed nor the moneyed interest possesses the 
smallest weight or consideration in the direction of 
any public concern. The whole kingdom is directed 
by refwu of itt (Mocme, with file aid of the bust* 
ling, presumptuous young derks of counting-houses 
and shops, and some intermixture of young gentle* 
men of fiie same character in the several towns. The 
rich peasants are bribed with Church lands ; and the 
poorer of that description are, and can be, counted 
fbr nothing. Th^ may rise in fhrodous, ill-directed 
tnmults,— but they can only disgrace themselves and 
dgnalize the triumph of their adversaries, 
nfeatof The trufy active dtizens, that is, the 
”*** above descriptions, are all concerned in 
intrigue respecting the various otgects m thdr lo* 
cal or their general government. The rota, whidi 
the French have established fbr thdr National As* 
sembly, holds out the highest ol^eots of ambition to 
such vast multitudes as in an uneicampled measure 
to widen the bottom of a new species of interest 
merdy pditical, and wholly unconnected vrith birth 
or proper^. This scheme of a rota, though it enfte* 
Ues file state, considered as one solid body, and 
indeed wholly disables it firom acting as such, gives 
a great, an equal, and a difihdve strength to the 
democtatio scheme. Seven hundred and fifty peo* 
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plfi, ereiy two years raised to the supreme power, 
has already produced at least fifteen hundred bold, 
acting pditidans : a great number for even so great 
a country as IVrance. These men never will quiet* 
ly settle in ordinary occupations, nor submit to any 
scheme which must reduce them to an entirdy pri- 
vate condition, or to the exercise of a steady, peace- 
ful, but obscure and unimportant industry. Whilst 
they sit in the Assembly, they are denied offices of 
trust and profit, — but their short duration makes 
this no restraint: during their probation and ap- 
prenticeship th^ are all salaried with an income to 
the greatest part of them immense ; and after they 
have passed the novitiate, those who take any sort 
of lead are placed in very lucrative offices, accord- 
ing to their influence and credit, or appoint those 
who divide their profits with them. 

This supply of recruits to the corps of the highest 
civil ambition goes on with a regular progression. 
In very few years it must amount to many thousands. 
These, however, will be as nothing in comparison to 
the multitude of municipal officers, and officers of 
district and department, of all sorts, who have tasted 
of power and profit, and who hunger for the periodi- 
cal return of tiie meal. To these needy a^tators, 
the gbry of the state, the general wealth and pros- 
perity of the nation, and the rise or foil of public 
credit are as dreams ; nor have arguments deduced 
finm these topics any sort of weight with them. The 
indifference with which the Assembly regards the 
state of their cdbnies, the only valuable part of the 
French commerce, is a ftill proof how little they are 
likdy to be affected by anything but the selfish game 
of thdr own ambition, now universally diffiued. 
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bgjtnrttoft- It is trae, amidst all these torbuleni 
tJLaat. means of securily to their system, veiy 
great disoontents everywhere prevail. But they only 
produce misery to those who nurse them at home, or 
exile, be^ary, and in the end confiscation, to those 
who are so impatient as to remove from them. Each 
municipal republic has a Committee, or sometliiug in 
the nature of a Committee of Beeeardh. In those potty 
republics the tyranny is so near its object that it 
becomes instantly acquainted with every act of every 
man. It stifles conspiracy in its very first move- 
ments. Their power is absolute and uncontrollable. 
No stand can be made against it. These republics are 
besides so disconnected, that very little iutelligenoe 
of wbat happens in them is to be obtained beyond 
their own bounds, except by the means of thoir clubs, 
who keep up a constant correspondence, and who give 
what odor they please to sudi fiicts as they chooso 
to communicate out of the track of their correspond- 
ence. Th^ aH have some sort of conuntmication, 
just as much or as little as thqy please, with the 
centre. By this confinement of all communication 
to the ruling fimtion, any combination, grouudod on 
the abuses and discontents in one, scarcely can reach 
the other. There is not one man, in any one place, 
to head them. The old government had so much 
abstracted the nobility from the cultivation of pro- 
vindal interest, that no man in France exists, whose 
power, credit, or consequence extends to two dis- 
tricts, or who is capable of uniting them in any 
design, even if any man could assemble ten men 
together without being sure of a speedy lodging 
in a prison. One must not judge of the state of 
France by what has been observed elsewhere. It 
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does not in the least resemble any other ooimtiy. 
Analogical reasoning from history or from recent 
experience in other places is wholly delasive. 

In my opinion, there never was seen so strong a 
government internally as that of the Erench muni- 
cipalities. If ever any rebellion can arise against 
the present system, it must begin, where the Bevo- 
lution which gave birth to it did, at the capital. 
Paris is the only place in which there is the least 
freedom of intercourse. But even there, so many 
servants as any man has, so many spies and irrec- 
oncilable domestic enemies. 

But that place being the chief seat of the oenoamn 
power and intelligenoe of the ruling fhetion, 
and the {dace of occasional resort for thoir fiercest 
spirits, even there a revolution is not likely to have 
anything to feed it. The loaders of the aristocratic 
party have been drawn out of the kingdom by order 
of the princes, on the hopes held out by the Emperor 
and the king of Flnissia at Pilnitz; and as to the 
democratic factions in Paris, amongst them there are 
no leaders possessed of an influence for any other 
purpose but that of maintaining the present state of 
things. The moment they are seen to warp, they 
are reduced to nothing. They have no attached ar- 
my, — no party that is at all personal. 

It is not to be imagined, because a political ^stem 
is, imder certain aspects, very unwise in its contriv- 
ance, and very mischievous in its efibets, that it there- 
fi>re can have no long duration. Its very defects may 
tend to its stability, because they are agreeable to its 
nature. The very faults in the Oonstitution of Po- 
land made it last ; the which destroyed all its 
energy preserved its life. What can be conceived so 

TOb IT. ss 
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monstrous as the republic of Algiers, and that no 
less strange republio of the Mamelukes in Egypt? 
They are of the worst form imaginable, and exercised 
in the worst manner, yet they have existed as a nui- 
sance on the earth for several hundred years. 

From all these considerations, and many 
more that crowd upon me, three conclusions 
have long since arisen in my mind. 

First, that no counter revolution is to be expected 
in France from internal causes solely. 

Secondly, tiiat, the longer the present system exists, 
the greater will be its strength, the greater its power 
to destroy discontents at home, and to resist all for- 
eign attempts in ihvor of these discontents. 

Thirdly, that, as long as it exists in France, it will 
be the interest of the managers there, and it is in the 
very essence of their plan, to disturb and distract all 
other governments, and their endless succession of 
restless politidans will continually stimulate tiiem to 
new attempts. 

Princes are generally sendble that this is 
their common cause ; and two of them have 
made a public declaration of their opbion 
to this elKct. Against this common danger, some 
of them, such as the Ung of Spain, the king of Sar- 
dinia, and the republio of Bern, are very diligawt in 
using defensive measures. 

If they were to guard against an invaaon from 
France, the merits of this plan of a merdy defensive 
resistance might be supported by plausible topics; 
but as the attack does not operate against these coun- 
tries externally, but 1^ an internal corruption, (a sort 
of dry rot,) &ey who pursue this merdy de&nsive 
plan against a danger which the plan itsdf supposes 
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to be serious cannot possibly escape it. For it is in 
the nature of all defensive measures to be sharp and 
vigorous under the impressions of the first alarm, and 
to rriaz by degrees, until at length the danger, by 
not operating instantly, comes to appear as a ^e 
alarm, — so much so, that the next menacing appear- 
ance will look less formidable, and will be less pro- 
vided against. But to those who are on the offensive 
it is not necessary to be always alert. Possibly it is 
more their interest not to be so. For their unfore- 
seen attacks contribute to thrir success. 

In the mean time a efystem of French con- an Ktauii 
(piracy is gaming ground m every ootmtry. oompoMd. 
This system, happening to be founded on prindples 
the most delusive indeed, but the most flattering to 
the natural propensities of the unfliinking multitude, 
and to the speculations of all those who think, with- 
out thinTring Tery profoundly, must daily extend its 
influence. A predominant indination towards it ap- 
pears in all those who have no religion, when other- 
wise their disposition leads them to be advocates even 
for despotism. Hence Hume, though I cannot say 
that he does not throw out some expressions of disap- 
probation on the proceedings of the levellers in the 
reign of Bichard the Second, yet affirms that the doc- 
trines of John Ball were “ conformable to the ideas 
of primitive equalily taAicA ora mgraom in ihe hearta 

ciS, men.** 

Boldness formerly was not the diaracter of athe 
ists as such. Th^y were even of a character nearly 
the reverse ; they were formerly like tibe old Epicure- 
ans, rather an imenterprising race. But of late th^ 
are grown active, designing, turbulent, and seditious. 
They are sworn enemies to kings, nobffify, and priest- 
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hood. We have seen all {he Academicians at Paris, 
frith Condorcet, the friend and correspondent of 
Priestley, at their head, the most furious of the ez- 
traragant republicans. 

The late Assembly, after the last captivily 
of the king, had aot^ly chosen this Condor* 
oet, a nugority on the ballot, for preceptor to the 
Dauphin, who was to be taken out of tlie hands and 
direction of his parents, and to be delivered over to 
this &natio atheist and ^ous democratic republican. 
His untractability to these leaders, and his figure in 
the dub of Jacobins, which at that time they wished 
to bring under, alone prevented tliat part of the ar* 
rangement, and others in the same style, from being 
carried into execution. Whilst he was candidate for 
this ofSoe, he produced his title to it by promulgating 
the fdlowing ideas of the title of his royal pupil to 
the crown. In a paper written by him, and published 
with his name, against the reSstablislunont oven of 
the appearance of monarchy under any qualifications, 
he says:— • 

** Jusqu’& ce moment, ils [I’Assemblde Nationale] 
n’ont rien prdjugd encore. En se rdservant de nom- 
mer un gouvemeur au DaupMn, ils n’ont pas pro- 
noned qm oeb aifant d<tt rSgner, mais seule- 
* ment qu’il StaUpowSU que la Constitution 
I’y destinftt; ils ont voulu que rdducation effaq&t 
tout oe que lespreti^at du trdne ont pu lui inspirer 
de pr^jugds sur les droits prdtendus de sa nalssance ; 
qu’eille lui fit connafiie de bonne heure et Vigtd^ 
tudwr^ dt» honmei la tommmdS da peupiU; 
qu’dle lui apprft h ne pas oublier que e’est dapnvpU 
qu’il tiendra le titre de Boi, et que U ptmpU n’a pa9 
mSm U droit de renonoer d ediU de Vm dipoia^Rer. 
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** Us ont Toulti qne oette Idnoatioa le rendtt dgale- 
inent digae, par ses Ixunidres et ses vertos, do xece< 
Toir <mo rSsigiuitum le fiurdeau dangereoz d’tine coa- 
ronne, ou de la dSpoaer aveo Joie entre les mains de 
ses frdres ; qa’Q sent£t que le devoir et la gloire du 
Toi d’rm peujde libre sont de Mter le moment de 
n’dtre |dtis qa’nn dtojen ordinaire. 

Us ont vonln que VimtiilitS (fun roi, la ndcessit^ 
de obeidier les moyens de remplaoer impouvoirfondS 
mr dea ffhuiona, fta une des premieres vdrit^s offertes 
k sa raison ; V<XUgatio» <fy eonetmir Zi»4n#me, «n dea 
premma dmvra de aa morcde; et le dSair de n*itre 
phta e^^liraneM du jvug de la hi par une vngwrume 
hmoUbilitS, h premier aeniimeia de eon eoeur. Us 
n’ignorent pas que dans oe moment £1 s’a^t bien 
moins de former un roi que de lui apprendre d aa- 
voir d vouhir ne phta Vitre.** • 

Sucih are the sentiments of the man irho has oc- 
casionally filled Hie chair of the National Assembly, 
who is their perpetual secretary, their only standing 
officer, and the most important by far. He leads 
them to peace or war. He is the great theme of the 
republican faction in England. These ideas of M. 
Oondoroet are the principles of those to whom kings 

* ** Until now, diey [die National Aaaenibly] have pi^ndged notb. 
ing. Beaonring to thenudvos a riglit to app(dnt a pieoeptor to tbs 
Sanpbin, dwgr did not deelars HuU Oit OSd wm (0 n^, bat only 
tbat tbe Oonsdtatioa deatine Um to St ; tl^ willed, 

ihat^ while ednestlon riionld effluse ftom his mind all the ptHadloisa 
aiising Shnn Aa dAiiilgiit ^Aa Arana leapeetSng hia pretended 
tigh^ it abould alao teach him not to fbiget ihatitla,/!«ai AajMijpb 
he la to reoAve the tide of Xlng^ end that (Aa ]M}ib (b net anmpetMH 
Aa r|gdt rfgktkie ifp Mr paper to tah iljtem Un. 

" They willed that this ednoation abonld render him worthy, by hit 
hnowled^ end by hia virtnei, both to reoaiTC wU tOntMin the da» 
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are to inirost their sacoessors and the interests of 
their succession. This xnan Tronld he ready to plunge 
the poniard in the heart of his pupil, or to v^het the 
aze for his nedc. Of all men, the most dangerous 
is a warm, hot-headed, zetdons atheist. This sort of 
man aims at dominion, and his means are the ‘arords 
he always has in his mouth, — ^L'SgciiU nahtr^ 
dea hommet, ef la totmerainetS dupeujiU.'* 

All former attempts, grounded on these rights of 
men, had proved unfortunate. The success of this 
last makes a mighty difference in the efibct of the 
doctrine. Here is a prindple of a nature to the mul- 
titude the most seductive, always existing before their 
eyes at a tJang feaaOiU in praeUee. After so many 
ftilures, such an enterprise, previous to the Frendi 
experiment, oaizied ruin to the contrivers, on the 
face of it ; and if any enthusiast was so wild as to 
wish to engage in a sdheme of that nature, it was not 
easy ibr him to find followers; now there is a par^ 
almost in all countries, ready-made, animated with 
success, with a sure ally in the very centre of Eu- 
rope. There is no cabal so obsoare in any place, that 
thqr do not protect, cherish, foster, and endeavor to 

gerMU botdAB «f a cara^ md a a weK pfamm into 13 m Iho^ 

of Mi brethren ; that he ahonld be conseioiii that the hgnteulng of 
that moment when he is to be only a common dtieen eonstitates the 
duty and the gloxy of a Mng of a free people. 

" They willed that tib wkmm of a £%» the neoeseity of aetking 
means to establish something in lien of o power JbwMl m dUbes^ 
sbonld be one of the first tmths oflhred to Ms reason ; lAe dU^adim 
ifcoiifiwwingldm^ tfhk mond dMe; and eAs cMe 

^ whngorUmgfntdftm Ihopoho ofdw law tip an injurioui Moie* 
md They are not ignonmt 

that in the present moment the oljeefe is less to fbnn a king then to 
teadh Mtn Aot he sMi hmt how to vM no hywr to he sueh," 
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raise it into importance at home and abroad. From 
the lowest, this intrigne will creep up to the highest. 
Ambition, as well as enthusiasm, may find its ao- 
connt in the part7 and in the prindjde. 

The ministers of other kings, like those ohtnMer 
of the king of IVance, (not one of whom 
was perfectij firee from this guilt, and some of whom 
were veiy deep in it,) maj themsdves be the persons 
to foment such a disposition and such a fitction. 
Hertzberg, the king of Prussia’s late minister, is so 
much of what is called a philosopher, that he was of 
a fiustion with that sort of poUtioians in everything, 
and in every place. Even when he defends himself 
from the imputation of ^ving extravagantly into 
these principles, he still considers the Revolution of 
Eranoe as a great public good, ly giving credit to 
their fraudulent declaration of their universal benev- 
olence and love of peace. Nor are his Frusman Haj- 
esiy’s present ministers at all disinclined to the same 
(ystem. Their ostentatious preamble to certain late 
edicts demonstrates (if their actions had not been 
suffidentiy explanatory of their cast of mind) that 
they are deeply infected with the same distemper of 
dangerous, because jdausible, though trivial and shal- 
low, speculation. 

liinisters, turning their backs on the reputation 
which properly belongs to them, aspire at the ^ozy 
of being speculative writers. The duties of these two 
situations are in general directly opposite to each 
other. Speculators ought to be neutral. A minister 
cannot be so. He is to support the interest of the 
public as connected with tiiat of his master. He is 
his master’s trustee, advocate, attorn^, and steward, 
— and he is not to indulge in any q)eeiilation which 
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contradicts that character, or even detracts from its 
efficacy. Necker had an extreme thirst for this sort 
of glory; so had others; and this pursuit of a mis- 
placed and misunderstood reputation was one of the 
causes of the ruin of these ministers, and of their un- 
happy master. The Prussian ministers in foreign 
courts have (at least not long since) talked the most 
domocratio language with regard to Prance, and in 
the most unmanaged terms. 

Cm The whole eorpa diplmaU^, with very 
few exceptions, leans that way. What cause 
produces in them a tom of mind which at first one 
would think unnatural to their situation it is not 
impossible to explain. The discussion would, how- 
ever, be somewhat long and somewhat invidious. 
The &ot itself is indisputablo, however they may 
disguise it to their several courts. This disposition 
is gone to so very great a length in that corps, in 
itself so important, and so important aafunmliing the 
intelligence which sways all cabinets, that, if princes 
and states do not very speedily attend with a vigorous 
control to that source of direction uid information, 
very serious evils are likely to be&U them, 
ami^^ But, indeed, Ungs are to guard against 
poiWM the same sort of dispositions in themselves. 
They are very easily alienated from all the higher 
orders of their subjects, whether civil or military, 
laic or ecdesiastioal. It is with persons of condition 
that sovereigas chiefly come into contact. It is from 
them that thqr generally experience opposition to 
their will. It is with pride and impracticabil- 
ity that princes are most hurt. It is with tiletr ser- , 
vl^iy and baseness that they are most commonly 
diegosted. It is firom thdr humors and cabals that 
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iliey find their afiSiirs most frequently troubled and 
difitraoted. Sut of the common people, in pure mo* 
narohioal goTemments, kings know little or nothing; 
and tiierefore being unacquainted with their fitolts, 
(which are as many as those of the great, and much 
more dedsiTe in their eflhcts, when accompanied with 
lK>wer,) kings generally regard them with tenderness 
and favor, and tom their eyes towards that descrip- 
tion of their subjects, particularly when hurt by 
opposition fi*om the higher orders. It was thus that 
the king of France (a perpetual example to all sov- 
ereigns) was ruined. I have it from very sure in- 
formation, (and it was, indeed, obvious enough, from 
tiie measures which were taken previous to the as- 
sembly of the States and afterwards,) that the Mug’s 
counsellors had filled him with a strong didike to his 
nobilily, his (fiergy, and the corps of his xnagistraoy. 
They represented to him, that he had tried them 
all severally, in several ways, and found them all 
untrootable: that he had twice called an assembly 
(the Notables) composed of tiie first men of the dleiv 
gy, the nobility, and the magistrates ; that he had 
himself named every one member in those assemr 
blies, and that, though so picked out, he had not, 
in this their collective state, found them more dis- 
posed to a compliance with his will tiian they had 
been separately ; that tiiere rmnained for him, with 
the least prospect of advantage to his authoiiiy in 
the States-Gteneral, which were to be composed of the 
same sorts of men, but not chosen by Mm, only the 
Tim in this alone he could repose any hope 
of extricating himself from his difiOioolties, and of 
settluig him in a dear and permanent authorily. 
Th^ represented, (these are the words of one of my 
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informants,) ‘‘that the rojal authori^, compressod 
vith the freight of these aiistocratio Wies, full of 
ambition and of &otion, irhon once unloaded, would 
rise of itself, and occupy its natural place without 
disturbance or control”; that the common people 
would protect, dierish, and support, instead of crush- 
ing it. ‘‘The people” (it was said) “could enteiv 
tain no olgects of ambition”; they were out of the 
road of intrigue and cabal, and could possibly have 
no other view than the support of the mild and par 
rental authority by which they were invested, for 
the first time coUectively, with real importance in 
the state, and protected in their peaceable and use* 
M employments. 

pagrf This unfortunate king (not without a 
large share of blame to himself) was de- 
luded to his ruin by a desire to humble and reduce 
his nobility, clergy, and his corporate magistracy: 
not that I suppose he meant wholly to eradicate 
these bodies, in the manner tince effected by the 
democcatio power; I rather believe timt even Neck- 
er's dedgns did not go to that extent. With his own 
hand, however, Louis the Sixteenth pulled down the 
pillars whicfii uphdd his throne ; and this he did, be- 
cause he could not bear the inconveniences which are 
attached to everything human, — because he found 
himsdif cooped up, and in durance, by those limits 
which Nature prescribes to desire and imagination, 
and was taught to consider as low and degrading 
that mutual dependence whidi Firovidence has or- 
dained that all men should have on one another. 
He is not at this minute, perhaps, cured of the dread 
of the power and credit like to be acquired by those 
who would save and rescue him. He leaves those 
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who sujGTer in his oanse to their fate, — and hopos, hjr 
Tarioos mean, ddnsive intrigues, in which I am o&aid 
he is encouraged firam abroad, to regain, among trai- 
tors and re^mdes, the power he has joined to take 
from his own frmilj, whom he quietly sees proscribed 
before his eyes, and called to answer to the lowest of 
his rebds, as the Tilest of all criminals. 

It is to be hoped that the Emperor may 
be taught better things by this fhtal ezam- 
jie. But it is sure that he has advisers who en- 
deavor to fill him with the ideas which have brought 
his brother-in-law to his present situation. Joseph 
the Second was for gone in this philosophy, and some, 
if not most, who serve the Emperor, would kindly ini- 
tiate him into all the mysteries of this fireemasonxy. 
Th^ would persuade him to look on the National 
Assembly, not with the hatred of an enemy, but the 
jealousy of a rival. Th^ would make him desirous 
of doing, in his own dominions, hy a royal despot- 
ism, what has been done in France by a democratio. 
Bather than abandon snoh enterprises, they would 
persuade him to a strange alliance between those 
extremes. Their grand olgeot bdng now, as in his 
brother’s time, at any rate to destroy the h^er or- 
ders, they think he cannot compass this end, as cer- 
tainly he cannot, without Elevating the lower. By 
depresidng the one and by raising the other they 
hope in the first place to increase his treasures and 
his army; and, with these oonmum instruments of 
royal power they fiiatter him that the democraiy, 
which they help m his name to create, will give 
him but little trouble. In defiance of tto fireshest 
experience, whi(h might diow him that old impossi- 
bOities are become modem probaMlities, and that the 
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extent to which otiI principles maj go, when left to 
their own operation, is beyond <he power of calcula* 
tion, they will endeavor to persuade him that such a 
democracy is a thing which cannot subsist by itself; 
that in whose ever hands the military command is 
placed, he must be, in the necessary course of affiurs, 
sooner or later the master; and that, being the mas- 
ter of various unconnected countries, he may keep 
fliem all in order I7’ employing a military force 
which to each of them is foreign. This maxim, too, 
however formerly plausible, will not now hold water. 
This scheme is full of intricacy, and may cause liim 
everywhere to lose the hearts of his people. Tliese 
counsellors forget that a corrupted army was tlio very 
cause of the ruin of his brotiicr-in-law, and that he 
is himself &r from secure from a nnular corruption. 

Instead of reconciling himself heartily 
and hon&fidef according to the most obvious 
rales of policy, to the States of Brabant, as are 
eons^Medf and who in the present state ^ tkinps 
stand on the same foundation with tite monarchy 
itself, and who might have been gained with the 
greatest fadlity, they have advised liim to tire most 
unMngly proceeding which, either in a good or in a 
bad light, has ever been attempted. Under a pre- 
text taken from the spirit of the lowest diicane, they 
have counselled him wholly to break tiro public frith, 
to annul the amnesty, as well as the other conditions 
throng which he obtained an entrance into the Prov- 
inces of the Netherlands under the guaranty of 
Great Britain and Prussia. He is made to declare 
his adherence to the indemnity in a criminal sense, 
but he is to ke^ alive in his own name, and to en^ 
courage in others, a eivU process in tire nature an 
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aoiion of damages for N^hat has beea suffered during 
the troubles. Whilst he ke^ up this hopefdl law* 
suit in 'view of the damages he may recover against 
individuals, he loses the hearts of a whole peojde, and 
the vast subsidies wbidh bis ancestors had been used 
to receive from them. 

This design once admitted unriddles the 
mystery of the whole oonduot of the Emr wtoiraiiiid 
peror’s ministers 'with regard to France. As 
soon as they saw the life of the king and queen of 
France no longer, as they thouj^t, in danger, they 
entirdy changed their {dan 'with regard to the 
French nation. I bdieve that the chie& of the 
Bevolution (those who led the constituting Assem- 
bly) have contrived, as far as thoy can do it, to 
^ve the Emperor satisfaction on this head. He 
keeps a continual tone and posture of menace to 
secure this his only point. But it must be ob- 
served, that he all along grounds his departure 
from the engagement at Pilnitz to the princes on 
the -will and actions of t&e Mrig and the xnig’oiity of 
ti'.e people, -without any regard to the natural and 
constitutional orders of the state, or to the opinions 
of the whole House of Bomrbon. Though it is man- 
ifestly under the constraint of imprisonment and the 
fear of death tiiat this unhappy man has been guiliy 
of all those humilities whidi have astonished man- 
kind, the ad-visers of the Emperor 'wiU consider noth- 
ing but the phffaieei person of Louis, which, even in ' 
luB present d^raded and iofiunous state, they r^ard 
as of sufBcient authority to give a comidete sanction 
to the persecution and utter ruin of ^ bis &mily, 
and of every person who has shown any degree of 
attachment or fideU-iy to him or to his cause, as 
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as competent to destroy the whole ancient com 
stitation and frame of the French monardby. 

The present poli<7, therefore, of the Austrian poll* 
tidans is, to recover despotism through demoorsicy, — 
or, at least, at any expense, everywhere to ruin the 
description of men who are everywhere the objects 
of their settled and i^tematio aversion, but more 
especially in the Netherlands. Compare this with 
the Emperor’s refusing at first all intercourse with 
the present powers in France, with bis endeavoring 
to excite all Europe against &em, and then, his not 
only withdrawing all assistance and all countenance 
from the fugitives who had been drawn by his dec* 
larations firom their houses, situations, and military 
commisrions, many even from the means of their 
very existence, but treating tiiem with every spedes 
of insult and outrage. 

Combining this unexampled conduct in the Emper- 
or’s advisers with the timidity (operating as perfh 
dy) of the king of France, a fatd example is held 
out to aU subjects, tending to show what little sup* 
port, or even countenance, they are to expect firom 
those Ibr whom thdr prindple of fidelity may induce 
them to risk life and fortune. The Emperor’s advis* 
ers would not for the world rescind one of the acts 
of this or of the late French Assembly ; nor do they 
wish anything better at present for their master’s 
brother of France than that he should really be, 
as he is nominally, at the head of the qrstem of 
persecution of religion and good order, and of all 
descriptions of dignity, natural and instituted: thty 
onty wish all this done with a Uttie more respect 
to tim king’s person, and witii more appearance of 
consideration fhr his new subordinate office,— in 
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hopes, that, yielding himsdf fbr the present to the 
persons who have effected these changes, he may 
be ahle to game for the rest hereafter. On no 
other ptindples than these can the conduct of the 
court of Vienna be acooimted for. The subordi- 
nate court of Brussels talks the language of a dub 
of FeuiUants and Jacobins. 

In this state of general rottenness among stoimti 
subjects, and of delusion and fiilse politics 
in princes, comes a new experiment. The king of 
France is in the hands of the due& of the regicide 
&otion, — the BamaTes, Lameths, Fayettes, P^rigords, 
Duports, Bobespierres, Oamuses, d;o., &o., Ao. They 
who had imprisoned, suspended, and oonditionaliy de- 
posed him are his confidential counsellors. The next 
desperate of the desperate rebels call themselves the 
moderate party. They are the diiefs of the first As- 
sembly, who are con&derated to support their pow- 
er during thdr suspension from the present, and to 
govern the existent body with as sovereign a sway 
as they had done the last. They have, for the great- 
er part, succeeded ; and they have many advantages 
towards procuring their success in future. Just be- 
fore the close of their regular power, they bestowed 
some appearance of prerogatives on the hing, which 
in their first plans they had refiised to him, — partic* 
ularly the mischievous, and, in his rituation, dreadful 
prerogative of a veto. This prerogative, ^which they 
hold as their bit in the mouth of the National Amem- 
bly fbr the time bring,) without the direct assistaace 
of their dub, it was impossible for the king to show 
even the desire of exerting with the smallest efhot, 
or even with safety to his person. However, by 
playing, throu^ this veto, the Assembly against the 
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king, and the king against the Assembly, they have 
made themseLves masters of both. In tliis situation, 
having destroyed the old government by their sedi- 
tion, they would preserve as much of order as is ne- 
cessary for the support of their own usurpation. 

It is believed that this, by &r tlio worst 
parly of the imscreants of Ih-ance, has re- 
ceived d^ct encouragement from the counsellors 
who betray the Emperor. Thus strengthened by 
the possesdon of the captive king, (now captive in 
his mind as wdl as in body,) and by a good hope 
of the Emperor, they intend to send their ministers 
to every court in Europe, — having sent before them 
such a denunciatiou of terror and superiority to 
every nation witiiout exception as has no example 
in the diplomatie world. Hitherto the ministers to 
fbrdgn courts had been of the appointment of the 
sovereign of Erance jpmtous to Beoolvtim ; and, 
dther firam inclination, duj^, or decorum, most of 
them were contented with a merely passive obedi- 
ence to the new power. At present, the king, being 
entirely in the hands of his jailors, and his mind 
broken to his situation, can send none but the en- 
thusiasts of the system, — men framed by the secret 
committee of the Eeuillants, who meet in the house 
of Madame de StaSl, M. Necker’s daughter. Such 
is every man whom they have talked of sending 
hither. These ministers will be so many spies and 
incendiaries, so many active emissaries of democra- 
cy. Their houses will become jdaoes of rendessvous 
here, as everywhere rise, and centres of cabal jfor 
whatever is mischievous and malignant in this coun- 
try, particularly among those of rank and Ihridon. 
As the minister of the National Assembly will be 
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admitted at thia court, at least with his usual rank, 
and as entertainmeuts wHl be naturally given and 
received by the king’s own ministers, any attempt 
to discountenance the resort of other people to that 
minister would be inefi^tual, and indeed absurd, 
and full of contradiction. The women who come 
with these ambassadors will assist in fomenting fac- 
tions amongst ours, which cannot fail of extending 
the evil. Some of them I hear are already arrived. 
There is no doubt they will do as mudi mischief as 
they can. 

''^ilst the public ministers are received 
under the general law of the communica- 
tion between nations, the correspondences between 
the factious clubs in iE^ance and ours will be, as they 
now are, kept up; but this pretended embas^ wiU 
be a closer, more steady, and more effectual link 
between the partissms of the new system on both 
sides of the water. 1 do not mean that these An- 
glo-Oallic dubs in London, Manchester, &o., are not 
dangerous in a high degree. The appointment of 
festive anniversaries has ever in the sense of man- 
kind been held the best method of keeping alive the 
spirit of any institution. We have one settled in 
l^ndon; and at the last of them, that of the 14th 
of July, the strong discountenance of government, 
Ihe unfavorable time of the year, and the then um- 
oertainly of the disposition of foreign powers, did not 
hinder tiie meeting of at least nine hundred people, 
with good coats on their backs, who could afford to 
pay half a guinea a head to show thdr zeal for the 
new ptindples. They were with great difficnliy, 
and all possible address, hindered from inviting the 
French ambassador. His real indisporition, besides 

VOL. IV. as 
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the filar of offending any party, sent him out of toim. 
But when onr court shall hare recognized a goTeru> 
ment in France founded on the principles announced 
in Montmorin’s letter, how can the I^oh ambassa- 
dor be frowned upon for an attendance on those 
TWfl Rtin ga wherein the establishment of tiie govem- 
ment he represents is celebrated? An event hap- 
pened a few days ago, which in many particulars 
was very ridiculous; yet, even firom the ridicule 
and absurdity of the proceedings, it marks the 
more strongly the spirit of the French Assembly: 
1 mean the reception they have given to the Frith 
Street Alliance. This, tiiough the delirium of a low, 
drunken alehouse dub, they have publicly announced 
as a fiarmal alliance with the people of England, as 
such ordered it to be presented to their king, and to 
be published in every province in France. Tins leads, 
more directly and with much greater force than any 
proceeding with a regular and rational appearance, 
to two very material considerations. First, it shows 
that they are of opinion that the current opinions of 
the English have &e greatest influence on the minds 
of the people in France, and indeed of all the people 
in Europe, since they catch with sudi astonishing 
eagerness at every the most trifling show of such 
opinions in their fhvor. Next, and what appears to 
me to be full as important, it shows that they are 
willing publicly to countenance, and even to adopt, 
every factious cansinrac^ that can be fbrmed in this 
nation, however bw and base in itsdf, in order to 
excite in the most miserable wretches here an idea 
of their own sovereign importance, and to encourage 
them to look up to France, whenever fh^ may be mar 
tored into somethmg of more fioroe, fi>r assistance in 
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the subverdon of fhdr domoBlio government. This 
address of the al^ouse dub was aotoallj proposed 
and aoc^ted by the Assembly as an aUianee. The 
procedure vas in my opinion a high misdemeanor in 
those vrho acted thus in England, if they were not so 
very low and so very base that no acts of theirs can 
be called hi^, even as a description of oriminality ; 
and the Assembly, in accepting, prodaiming, and 
publishing this foiled alliance, has been guilty of 
a idain aggresdon, which would justify our court in 
demanding a direct disavowal, if our policy diould 
not lead tis to wink at it. 

Whilst I look over this paper to have it copied, I 
see a manifesto of the Assembly, as a preliminary 
to a dedacation of war against the German princes 
on the Bhine. This manifesto contains the whole 
substance of the Erenoh politics with regard to for- 
eign states. They have ordered it to be circulated 
amongst the people in every country of Europe, — 
even previoudy to its acceptance by the king, and 
his new privy council, the club of the Feuillants. 
Therefore, as a summary of their poli(y avowed 
themselves, let tis consider some of the oircumstan- 
oes attendkg that piece, as well as the qnrit and 
tmnper of the piece itself. 

It was preceded by a speedi from Brie- 
sot, frill of unexam^ed insolence towards 
all the sovereign states of Germany, if not of Eu- 
rope. The Assembly, to express their satis&ction in 
the sentiments which it contained, ordered it to be 
printed. This Brissot had been in the lowest and 
basest employ under the deposed monarchy,— -a sort 
of tiiief-taker, or spy of police,— in which diaracter 
he acted after the manner of persons in that desoiip 
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tion. He bad been emplojed by bis master, the Imu- 
UnanA de PoUee^ for a considerable time in London, 
in the same or some snob honorable occupation. Tbe 
Berolution, 'vrbioh bas brought forward all merit of 
that kind, raised him, with others of a similar class 
and disposition, to fiuue and eminence. On tlie Bero- 
lution be became a publisher of an in&mous news- 
paper, wbi(di be still continues. He is charged, and 
I bdieve justly, as the first mover of the troubles 
in Hispaniola. There is no wickedness, if 1 am 
rightly informed, in which he is not versed, and of 
which he is not perfectly capable. His quality of 
newe-writer, now an employment of the first digni- 
ty in France, and his practices and principles, pro- 
cured his election into the Assembly, where he is 
one of the leading members. M. Gondorcet pro- 
duced on the same day a draught of a declaration 
to the king, which the Assembly published before it 
was presented. 

Gondorcet (though no marquis, as he styled him- 
sdf before the Bevolution) is a man of another sort 
of birth, thshion, and occupation from Brissot, — but 
in every principle, and every disposition to the low- 
est as well as tbe hipest and most determined vil- 
lanies, frilly his equal. Hie seconds Brissot in the 
Assembly, and is at once his coa^utor and his rival 
in a uewqaper, which, in his own name, and as suc- 
cessor to M. diaxat, a menober also of the Assembly, 
be has just set up in that empire of gasettes. Gondor- 
oet was chosen to draw the first declaration presented 
Iqr the Assembly to the king, as a tiueat to the Eleo- 
tor of Treves, and the other princes on tiie Rhine. 
In that idece, in whidh both I^euillants and Jaoobiru 
oonouned, th^ declared publicly, and most ptuudly 
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and insolentiy, the pcinoiide on which they mean to 
proceed in their ihtare disputes with any of the sov- 
ereigns of Europe ; for they say, that it is not with 
fire and sword &ey mean to attack their territories, 
but by what will he war* Srta3^ to fiiem, the intro- 
duction of liberly.” — I have not the paper by me, 
to give the exact words, but I bdieve they are nearly 
as I state them . — DreadfvXy indeed, will be their 
hostilily, if they should be able to carry it on ac- 
cording to the examide of tftetr modes of introduc- 
ing liberty. They have sliown a perfect modd of 
tbmr whole deagn, very oomjdete, though in little. 
This gang of murderers and savages have wholly laid 
waste and utterly ruined the beautifiil and ^ppy 
country of the Oomtat Yenaissin and the dty of Avi- 
gnon. This cruel and treacherous outrage the sover- 
eigns of Europe, in my opinion, with a great mistake 
of thdr honor and interest, have permitted, even with- 
out a remonstrance, to be carried to the desired point, 
on the principles on which they are now themselves 
threatened in their own states; and this, because, 
according to the poor and narrow spirit now in &sh- 
ion, their brother sovereign, whose suliiects have been 
thus tnutorously and inhumanly trea^ in violation 
of the law of Nature and of nations, has a name some- 
what different from theirs, and, instead of bdng styled 
King, or Duke, or Landgrave, is usually called Pope. 

The Electors of Treves and Ments were smscciiw 
fiightened with the menace 6f a similar 
mode of war. The Assembly, however, not thinking 
that the Electors of Treves and Mentz had done 
enou^ under their first terror, have again brought 
forward Oondorcet, preceded by Brissot, as I have just 
stated. The declaration, which they have ordered 
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now to be ciicnlated in all countries, is in substance 
file same as the first, but still more insolent, because 
more full of detail. There they have the impudence 
to state that they aim at no conquest : insinuating 
that all the old, lawful powers of the world had each 
made a constant, open profession of a derign of sub* 
duing his nriglibors. They add, that, if they are pro* 
yoked, their war will be directed only against those 
who assume to be nuutert; but to the people they 
will bring peace, law, liberty, dn;. There is not 
the least hint that they consider those whom they call 
persons ammiiii^ to he mastere ” to be the lawful go7> 
emment of their country, or persons to be treated with 
the least management or respect. They regard them 
as usurpers and enslaTers of the people. If 1 do not 
mistake, they are described by the name of tyrants in 
Gondorcet*s first draught. I am sure they are so in 
Brissot’s speech, ordered by the Assembly to be print* 
ed at the same time and for the same pxurposes. The 
whole is in the same strain, fiiU of false philosophy 
and fifise rhetoric, — both, however, calculated to cap- 
tivate and influence the vulgar mind, and to exdto so* 
dition in the countries in which it is ordered to bo eir- 
culated. Indeed, it is such, that, if any of the lawfiil, 
acknowledged sovereigns of Europe had publicly or- 
dered such a manifbsto to be ciroifiAted in the domin- 
ions of another, the ambassador of that power would 
instantly be ordered to quit every court without an 
audience. 

w&iSS- powers of Europe have a pretest fiw 
concealing their fbais, by saying that this 
language is not used by the king ; though they wdl 
know that there is in efi^t no snrilr person,-— that the 
Assembly is in reality, and by that king is abknowl- 
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edged to be, the Tnaster^ — that what he does is but 
matter of formality, — and that he can neither cause 
nor hinder, accelerate nor retard, any measure what- 
soever, nor add to nor soften the manifesto which the 
Assembly has directed to be published, with the de- 
clared purpose of exciting mutiny and rebellion in the 
several countries governed by these powers. By the 
generality also of the menaces contained in this paper, 
(though infinitely aggravating the outrage,) they hope 
to remove from each power separately the idea of a 
distinct afitont. The persons first pointed at by the 
menace are certainly the princes of Germany, who 
harbor the persecuted House of Bourbon and the no- 
bility of Prance ; the declaration, however, is general, 
and goes to every state with which tliey may have a 
cause of quarrel. But the terror of Prance has fallen 
upon all nations. A few months since all sovereigns 
seemed disposed to unite against her ; at present they 
all seem to combine in her favor. At no period has 
the power of Prance ever appeared with so formidable 
an aspect. In particular the liberties of the Empire 
can have nothmg more than an existence the most 
tottering and precarious, whilst Prance exists with a 
great power of fomenting rebellion, and the greatest 
in the weakest, — but with neither power nor disposi- 
tion to support the smaller states in their indepen- 
dence against the attempts of the more powerful. 

I wind up all in a full conviction within my own 
breast, and the substance of which I must repeat over 
and over again, that the state of Prance is the first 
consideration in the politics of Europe, and of each 
state, externally as well as internally considered. 

Most of the topics I have used are drawn from fear 
and apprehension. Topics derived from fear or ad- 
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dressed to it are, I wdl know, of doubtful appearance. 
To be sure, hope is in general the incitement to ao< 
tion. Alarm some men, — jou do not drive them to 
provide for their seourity ; jou put them to a stand ; 
you induce them, not to take measures to prevent the 
approach of danger, but to remove so unpleasant an 
idea from their minds ; you persuade them to remain 
as they are, from a new fear that their activity may 
bring on the apprehended mischief before its lime. 1 
ccmfess freely that this evil sometimes happens from 
an overdone precaution ; but it is when the measures 
are rash, ill-chosen, or ill-combined, and the effects 
rather of blind terror than of enlightened foreright. 
But the few to whom I wish to submit my thoughts 
are of a character which will enable them to see dan- 
ger without astoniriuuent, and to provide against it 
without perplexity. 

To what length this method of drculating muti- 
nous manifestoes, and of keeping emissaries of sedi» 
tion in every court under the name of ambassadors, 
to pr(q>agate the same principles and to follow the 
practices, will go, and how 80(»i they will operate, it 
is hard to say; but go on it will, more or less 
rajndly, according to events, and to the humor of the 
time. The princes menaced with the revolt of their 
subjects, at the same time that they have obsequious- 
ly obeyed the sovereign mandate of the new !^man 
senate, have received with distinction, in a public 
dliaracter, ambassadora from those who in the same 
act had circulated the manifesto of sedition in their 
dominions. This was the only thing wanting to the 
degradation and disgrace of the Germanic body. 

The ambassadors from the rights of man, and thrir 
admisrion into the dijdomatio system, I hold to be a 
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new era in this business. It will be the most impor- 
tant step yet taken to affect the existence of botot* 
eigns, and the higher classes of life : I do not mean 
to exclude its effects upon all classes ; but the first 
blow is aimed at the more prominent parts in the an- 
cient order of things. 

What is to be done ? 

It would be presumption in me to do more thn.Ti to 
make a case. Many things occur. But as they, like 
all political measures, depend on dispositions, tem- 
pers, means, and external circumstances, for all their 
effect, not being well assured of these, I do not know 
how to let loose any speculations of mine on the sub- 
ject. The evil is stated, in my opinion, as it exists. 
The remedy must be where power, wisdom, and in- 
fbrmation, I hope, are more united with good inten- 
tions than they can be with me. I have done with 
tins subject, I believe, forever. It has given me 
many anxious moments for the two last years. If a 
great change is to be made in hunxan affeirs, the 
minds of men will be fitted to it, the general ofon- 
ions and feelings will draw that way. Ihreiy fear, 
every hope, will forward it ; and then they who per- 
sist in opposing this mighty current in human afidrs 
will appear rather to resist the decrees of Providence 
itself than the mere designs of men. They will not 
be resdute and firm, but perverse and obstinate. 
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rpHAT France by its mere geographical positioa, 
X independently of every other drcumstance, must 
affect every state of Europe : some of them immedi- 
atdy, all of them through mediums not very remote. 

llwt the standing policy of this kingdom ever has 
been to wat(di over the AstemoZ proceedings of France, 
(whatever form the vKUtrior government of that king* 
dom mi|^t take,) and to prevent the extension of its 
dominion or its ruling iuflaenoe over other states. 

That there is nothing in the present wOmud state 
of things in France which alters the national policy 
with regard to the exterior relations of that conntty. 

That there are, on the contrary, many thiugn in 
the internal dronmstances of France (and perhaps of 
this country, too) which tend to firrtify the principles 
of that fhndamental policy, and which render the 
active assertion of those prindples more pressing at 
this than at any former time. 

That, ly a change effected in about tiiree weeiks, 
France has been able to penetrate into the heart of 
Germany, to make an absolute conquest of Savxy, 
to menace an immediate invasion of the Netherlands, 
and to awe and overbear the whole Helvetic body, 
which is in a most perOoos sitaation: the great 
aiistooratie Cantons having, peihiqjB, aa much or 
more to dread from thdr own pe(^e, whom they 
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aim, but do not choose or dare to employ, as firom 
the foreign enemy, irhich against all public fidth has 
butchered tiieir troops serving by treaiy in Erance. 
To this picture it is hardly necessary to add the 
means by which France has been enabled to efi^ all 
this, — namely, the apparently entire destruction of 
one of the largest and certainly the highest disci- 
plined and best appointed army ever seen, headed by 
the first military sovereign in Europe, with a captain 
under him of the greatest renown ; and that wi&out 
a blow given or received on any side. This state of 
things seems to me, even if it went no further, truly 
serious. 

Circumstances have enabled France to do all this 
by land. On tiie other element she has begun to ex- 
ert hersdif; and she must succeed in her designs, if 
enemies very different firom those she has hitherto 
had to encounter do not resist her. 

She has fitted out a naval force, now actually at 
sea, by which she is enabled to give law to the whole 
He^teiranean. It is known as a fact, (and if not so 
known, it is in the nature of things highly probablo,) 
that she {uoposes the ravage of the Ecdesiastiotd 
State and the pillage of Borne, as her first object; 
that next she means to bombard hTajdes, — to awe, to 
humble, and thus to command, all Italy, — to Ibrce 
it to a nominal neutralily, but to a red dependence, 
—•to compel the Italian princes and republics to ad- 
mit the free entrance of the French commerce, an 
open intercourse, and, the sore concomitant of that 
intercourse, the woietiu^ in a manner simi- 

lar to those she has established at Avignon, the Ooxor 
tat, Ohambdiy, London, Handhester, Ac., Ac., which 
are so .many colonies planted in all these countries, 
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fi>r extending the influence and eeoniing the domm> 
ion of the French republic. 

That there never has been hitherto a period in 
which this kingdom would have sufihred a French 
fleet to domineer in the Mediterranean, and to force 
Italj to submit to sudi terms as France would think 
fit to impose, — to say nothing of what has been done 
upon land in support of the same system. The great 
oliject for whidi we preserved Minoroa, whilst we 
could keep it, and fbr which we still retain Gibraltar, 
both at a great expense, was, and is, to prevent the 
predominance of France over the Mediterranean. 

Thus &r as to the certain and immediate efiect of 
that armament upon the Italian States. The prob- 
able efEbct which that armament, and the other ar 
maments preparing at Toulon and other ports, may 
have upon Spain, on the side of the Mediterranean, is 
worthy of the serious attention of the BritiA coun- 
cils. 

That it is most probable, we may say in a manner 
certain, that, if there should be a rupture between 
France and Spain, France will not confine her oflen- 
sive jmtioal operations against Spain to her efforts 
in the Mediterranean; on which side, however, she 
may grievonsly afifoot Spain, eq)e(fially if dxe excites 
Morocco and Algiers, which undoubtedly die will, to 
fiall upon that power. 

That she will fit out armaments upon the ocean, 
by which the flota itsdf may be intercepted, and fltns 
the treasures of all Europe, as well as the Uu^t and 
surest resources of the Spanish monarchy, may be 
conv^d into France, and become powerfcd instru- 
ments Ihr the annoyance of all her nel^hbrn. 

That she makes no secret of her designs. 
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That, if the inward and outward bonnd flota shouli 
esct^, still Ibranoe has more and better means of dis* 
severing many of the provinces in the West and East 
Indies firom the state of Spain than Holland had, 
when she snooeeded in the same attempt. The 
Erench marine resembles not a little the old aizoa- 
ments of the Elibustiers, which abont a century back, 
in coiyunction with pirates of onr nation, brought 
such calamities upon the Spanish colonies. They 
di£^ only in this,— that the present piratical force 
is out of all measore and comparison greffter: one 
hundred and fifly ships of the line and frigates 
being ready-bnilt, most of them in a manner new, 
and aU applicable in different ways to that service. 
Ftivateera and Moorish corsairs possess not the best 
seamanship, and very little discipline, and indeed 
can make no figure in regular service ; but in des- 
perate adventures, and animated with a lust of plun- 
der, thqr are truly formidable. 

That the land forces of Erance are wdl adapted to 
concur with their marine in conjunct expeditions of 
this nature. In such expeditions, enterprise supplies 
the want of discipline, and perhaps more than sup- 
pdies it. Both fbr this, and for ofoer service, (how- 
ever contemptible their military is in other respects,) 
one arm is extremely good, the engineering and ar- 
tillery branch. The old officer corps in both being 
composed for the greater part of those who were not 
gentlemen, or gentlemen newly such, few have aban- 
doned the service, and the men are veterans, well 
enough disciplined, and very expert. In this pirair 
ical way they must make war with good advantage. 
They iniut do so, even on the side of Elanders, either 
offensively or defensively. I^iis riiows the difference 
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between the policj of Louis the Fourteenth, who 
built a wall of brass about his kingdom, and that 
of Joseph the Second, who premeditatedly uncovered 
his whole fix>ntier. 

That Spain, from the actual and expected prev- 
alence of Frendi power, is in a most perilous situ- 
ation, — perfectly dependent on the mercy of that 
republic. If Austria is broken, or even humbled, 
she will not dare to dispute its mandates. 

In the present state of things, we have nothing at 
all to dread from the power of Spain by sea or by 
land, or from any rivalry in commerce. 

That we have much to dread from the connections 
into which Spain may be forced. 

From the circumstances of her territorial posses- 
sions, of her resources, and the whole of her civil 
and political state, we may be authorized safely and 
with undoubted confidence to afiSrm that 

iS^MRn 18 not a oubutanHoepotea-. 

That she must lean on France or on England. 

That it is as much for the interest of Great Britain 
to prevent the predominancy of a French interest in 
that kingdom as if Spain were a province of the 
crown of Great Britain, or a state actually d^ndent 
on it, — full as much so as ever Portugal vms reputed 
to be. Thu is a dependency of much greater value ; 
and its destruction, or its being carried to any other 
dependency, of much more serious misfortune. 

One of ^ese two things must happen : either Spain 
must submit to drcumstanoes and take such condi- 
tions as France will Impose, or she must engage in 
hostilities along with the Emperor and the king of 
Sardinia. 

If Spain ehould be fbrced or awed into a treaty 

Toi. IV. as 
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Trlfh the ropublio of France, she must open her porta 
and her commerce, as well as the land commtinicar 
tion for the French laborers, who were accustomed 
annuallj to gather in the harrest in Spain. Indeed, 
she must grant a free communication for travellers 
and traders through her whole country. Ll that 
case it is not conjectural, it is certain, the dubs will 
give law in the provinces; Bourgoing, or some sudi 
miscreant, will give law at Madrid. 

la this England may acquiesce, if she pleases ; and 
France will condude a triumphant peace with Spain 
Tmder her absolute dependence, with a broad highway 
into tiiiat, and into every state of Europe. She ac- 
tually invites Great Britain 'to divide with her the 
spoils of the New World, and to make a partition of 
the Spanish monarchy. Clearly, it is better to do so 
thuTi to suffer France to possess those spoils and that 
territory alone ; which, without doubt, unresisted by 
us, she is altogetiier as able as she is willing to do. 

This plan is proposed by tiie French in the way in 
which they propose all their plans, — and in the only 
way in which, indeed, they can propose them, where 
there is no regular communication between his Maj- 
esty and their republic. 

What they propose is a plan. It is a plan also to 
resist their predatory project. To remain quiet, and 
to suffer them to mike their own use of a naval pow- 
er before our &ce, so as to awe and bully Spain into 
a submissive peace, or to drive them into a ruinous 
war, without any mMsore on our part, I fear is no 
plan at alL 

However, if the pkm of ooSperation which France 
desires, and whidi her afSliated sodeties here ardent- 
ly wish and are constantly writing up, should not 
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be adopted, and the war between the Emperor and 
£*ranoe dioold continue, I thinV it not at all likdj 
that Spain should not be drawn into the quarrd. In 
that case, the neutrality of England will be a thing 
absolutd.7 impossible. The time only is the subject 
of ddiberation. 

Then the question will be, whether we are to defer 
putting oursdves into a posture fisr the common de- 
fence, either armament, or negotiation, or both, 
until Spain is actually attacked, — that is, whether 
our court will take a dedded part for Spain, whilst 
Spain, on her side, is yet in a condition to act with 
whatever d^ree of Figor she may have, whilst that 
vigor is yet unexhausted, — or whether we shall con- 
nect ourselves with her broken fortunes, after she shall 
have received material blows, and when we shall have 
the whole slow len^ of that always unwieldy and iU- 
construoted, and then wounded and crip|ded body, to 
drag after us, rather than to aid us. ‘V^ilst our de- 
position is uncertain, Spain will not dare to put her- 
sdf in such a state of defence as will make her hos- 
tility formidable or her neutrality respectable. 

If the decision is such as the solution of this ques- 
tion (I take it to be the true question) conducts to, 
no time is to be lost. But the measures, though 
prompt, ou^t not to be rash and indigested. They 
ou^t to be wdl chosen, well combined, and well 
pursued. The eystem must be general; but it must 
be executed, not successively, or with interruption, 
but all toge&er, tmo flatu, in one melting, and one 
mould. 

Eor this purpose we must put Bun^ before us, 
which plainly is, just now, in all its ports, in a state 
of dismay, derangement, and conftudon, and, very 
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possibly amongst all its sovereigns, full of secret hearb 
burning, distrust, and mutual accusation. Perhaps 
it may labor under vrorse evils. There is no vigor 
anywhere, except the distempered vigor and enei^ 
of Prance. That country has but too much life in it, 
when everything around is so disposed to tameness 
and languor. The very vices of the Prench system at 
home tend to give force to foreign exertions. The 
generals mat join the armies. They must lead them 
to enterprise, or they are likdy to perish by their 
hands. Thus, without law or govenunent of her 
own. Prance gives law to all the governments in Eu- 
rope. 

This great waw* of political matter must have been 
always under the view of thinkers fbr the public, 
whether they act in office or not. Amongst events, 
even the late calamitons events were in the book of 
contingeniy. Of course they must have been in de- 
sign, at least, pnmded fbr. A plan which takes in 
sts many as poanble of the states concerned will ratii- 
er tend to fEicilitate and amplify a rational scheme 
for preserving Spain (if that were our sole, as I think 
it ought to be our principal otject) than to delay and 
perplex it. 

If we should think that a provident pdicy (per* 
haps now more than provident, tu^nt and necessary) 
should lead us to act, we cannot take measures as 
if nothing had been done. We must see the &ultB, 
if any, which have conducted to the present misfbr> 
tunes : not for the sake of criticism, militaiy or po- 
litical, mr from the common motives of blaming per> 
sons and counsels which have not been suooessfhl, 
but in order, if we can, to administer some remedy 
to these disasters, by the adoption of plans more bot- 
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in prindide, and built on with more discretion. 
MiaiaTfea may be lessons. 

There seem, indeed, to have been several mistakes 
in the political prinoiides on which tiie war was en- 
tered into, as well as in the plans upon which it was 
conducted, — some of them very fundamental, and not 
only visibly, but I may say palpably erroneous ; and 
I think him to have less than the discernment of a 
very ordinary statesman, who could not foresee, from 
the very begimiing, unpleasant consequences from 
those plans, though not the unparalleled disgraces 
and disasters which really did attrad them: for they 
were, both principles and measures, wholly new and 
out of the common course, without anytiiing appar- 
ently very grand in the conception to justify this to- 
tal departure from all rule. 

For, in the first place, the united sovereigns very 
much iiyured their cause by admitting that they 
had nothing to do with the interior arrangements of 
France, — in contradiction to the whole tenor of the 
public law of Europe, and to the correqwndent prac- 
tice of all its states, ^m tiie time we have any his- 
tory of them. In this particular, the two German 
courts seem to have as little consulted the publidsts 
of Germany as thdr own true interests, and those of 
aU the sovereigns of Germany and Europe. This 
admistdon of a fhlse piindple in the law of nations 
brought them into an apparent contradiction, when 
they insisted on the reestablishment of the royal au- 
thorify in France. But this conftised and oontradioto- 
ryproceeding gave rise to a practical emnr of worse 
consequence. It was derived firom one and the same 
root : namely, that the person o£ the monarch of France 
was everything ; and the monarchy, and the interme- 
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diate orders of the state, by which the monardiy was 
uphdd, were nothing. that, if the united po* 
tentates had succeeded so &r as to reestablish the 
anthoiiiy of that king, and that he should be so ill- 
advised as to confirm all the confiscations, and to' rec- 
ognize as a lawfhl body and to dass himself with that 
rabble of murderers, (and there wanted not persons 
who would so have advised him,) there was nothing 
in the principle or in the proceeding of the united 
powers to prevent such an arrangement. 

An expedition to free a brother sovereign from 
prison was undoubtedly a generous and chivalrous 
undertaking. But the spirit and generosity would 
not have been less, if the poli^ had been more pro- 
found and more comprehensive, — that is, if it had 
taken in those considerations and those persons by 
whom, and, in some measure, fbr whom, monardiy 
exists. This would become a bottom for a system 
of solid and permanent poln^, and of operations con- 
formable to that system. 

The same firnitful error was the cause why nothii^ 
was done to impress the people of France (so fSur as 
we can at aU consider the inhabitants of France as a 
people) with an idea that the government was ever 
to be really French, or indeed anything ^e than the 
nominal government of a monar^, a monarch abso- 
lute as over them, but whose sole support was to sudse 
from foreign potentates, and who was to be kept on 
bis throne 1^ German forces, — in short, that the 
king of France was to be a viceroy to the Emperor 
and the king of Prussia. 

It was the first time that fbr^gn powers, inter&r- 
ing in the ooncems of a nation divided into parties, 
have thought proper to thrust wholly out of their 
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coniu^, to poslpoue, to disoountenaace, to reject, 
and, in a manner, to disgrace, the part7 whom those 
powers came to support. The sin^e person of a 
king cannot he a party. Woe to the king who is 
himself his party ! The rojal party, with the king 
or his representatives at its head, is the royal eaiuse. 
Foreign powers have hitherto chosen to give to such 
wars as tins the appearance of a civil contest, and not 
that of an hostile invasion. When the Spaniards, in 
the sixteenth centmy, sent aids to the chie& of the 
League, th^ appeared as allies to that league, and to 
the imprisoned king (the Cardinal de Bourbon) which 
that league had set up. When the Germans came to 
the aid of the Protestant princes, in the same series 
of civil wars, they came as allies. When the English 
came to the aid of Henry the Fourth, they appeared 
as allies to that prince. So did the French always, 
when they intermeddled in the af&irs of Germany: 
they came to aid a party there. When the Enj^h 
and Dutch intermeddled in the succession of Spain, 
they appeared as allies to the Emperor, Charles the 
Sixth. In short, the policy has been as uniform as 
its prindples were obvious to an ordinary ^e. 

According to all the old principles of law and pol- 
icy, a regenoy ought to have been appdnted by the 
French princes of the blood, nobles, and parliaments, 
and then recognized by the combined powers. Fun- 
damental law and ancient usage, as well as the dear 
reason of the thing, have always ordained it during 
an imprisonment of the king of France : as in the 
case of John, and of Frands the First. A monarchy 
ought not to be left a moment without a npresenta^ 
tive having an interest in the succesdon. The or- 
ders of the state ought also to have been recognized 
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in those amongst whom alone they existed in free* 
dom, that is, in the emigrants. 

Thus, laying down a firm foundation on the reoog< 
nitinn of the authorities of the kingdom of France, 
according to Nature and to its fundamental laws, and 
not according to the novel and inconsiderate princi- 
ples of the usurpation which the united powers were 
come to extirpate, the king of Prussia and the Em- 
peror, as allies of the ancient kingdom of France, 
would have proceeded with dignity, first, to free the 
monarch, if possible, — if not, to secure the monarchy 
as principal in the derign ; and in order to avoid all 
rii^ to that great object, (the object of other ages 
than the present, and of other countries than that of 
France,) th^ would of course avoid proceeding with 
more haste or in a different manner tiian what the 
nature of such an object required. 

Adopting this, the only rational system, tlie ration- 
al mode of proceeding upon it was to commence with 
an effective siege of Lisle, which the French generals 
must have seen taken before their faces, or he forced 
to fight. A plentiful country of friends, from whence 
to draw supplies, would have been behind them; a 
plentiful country of enemies, teom. whence to force 
supplies, would have been before them. Good towns 
were always within reach to deposit their ho^itals 
and magazines. The march fi^>m Lisle to Paris is 
through a less defensible country, and the distance is 
hardly so great as friun Longwy to Paris. 

If the old politic and nulita^ ideas had governed, 
the advanced guard would have been formed of those 
who best knew the country and had some interest in 
it, supported by some of the best light troops and light 
artillery, whilst the grand solid body of an army dis< 
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to perfection proceeded leisurelj, and in dose 
connection 'with all its stores, pro'visionB, and heavy 
nntinnw, to support the expedite body in case of mu> 
adventure, or to improve abd complete its success. 

The direct contrary of all this was put in practice. 
In consequence of the original sin of this project, the 
army of the French princes was everywhere thrown 
into the rear, and no part of it brought forward to the 
last moment, the time of tlie commencement of the 
secret negotiation. This naturally n^e an iU im- 
pression on the people, and furnished an occasion for 
the rebds at Paris to ^ve out that the faithM sub- 
jects of the king were distrusted, despised, and ab- 
horred by his allies. The march was directed through 
a skirt of Lorraine, and thence into a part of Oham- 
pn-gnAj the Duke of Brunswick leaving all the stron- 
gest {laces behind him, — leaving also behiiid him the 
strength of his artillery, — and by this means giving 
a superiority to the French, in the only way in whidi 
the present France is able to oppose a German force. 

In consequence of the adoption of those false pdi- 
tics, whidi turned everything on the king’s sole and 
Binglfl person, the whole plan of the 'war was reduced 
to nothing but a de num, in order to set that 
prince at liberty. If that fided, everything 'was to 
be given up. 

The scheme of a oot^ de mam might (under fivTora- 
ble droumstances) be very fit for a partisan at the 
head of a l^ht corps, by whose ftilure nothing mar 
terial would be deranged. But for a royal army of 
eighty thousand men, headed by a king in person, 
who was to mardi an hundred and fifty miles through 
an enemy’s country,— surdy, this 'was a |lan 'un- 
heard of. 
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Allhou^ this plan was not -roll chosen, and pro* 
ceeded upon ptinoiides altogether ill-judged and im* 
politio, the superiority of the militaiy force might 
in a great degree hare supplied the defects, and 
Aimished a corrective to the mistakes. The greater 
probability was, that the Duke of Brunswick would 
make his way to Paris over the bellies of the rabble 
of drunkards, robbers, assassins, rioters, mutineers, 
and half-grown boys, under the ill-obeyed command 
of a theatrical, vaporing, reduced captain of cavalry, 
who opposed that great commander and great army. 
But — JHia ciUter vimn. He began to treat, — the 
winds blew and the rains beat, — the house fell, be- 
cause it was built upon sand, — and great was the &11 
thereof. This march was not an exact copy of ei- 
ther of the two marches made by the Duke of Parma 
into Prance. 

There is some secret. Sickness and weather may 
defeat an army pursuing a wrong plan: not that I 
believe the sidmess to have been so great as it has 
been reported; but there is a great deal of super- 
fluous humiliation in this business, a perfect prod- 
igality of disgrace. Some advantage, real or imagi- 
naiy, must compensate to a great sovereign and to 
a great general for so immense a loss of reputation. 
Longwy, situated as it is, might (one should think) 
be evacuated without a capitulation with a republic 
just proclaimed ty the king of Prussia as an usurp- 
ing and rebellious body. He was not fer from Lux- 
embourg. He might have ttdien away the obnoxious 
French in his flight. It does not appear to have 
been necessary that those magistrates who dedstred 
for their own king, on the feith and under the im- 
mediate protection of the king of Prussia, should be 
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deUvered over to the gallovs. It tras not neoessar 
ry that the emigrant nobility and gentry who served 
with the king of Ftossia’s army, under his imme> 
diate command, should be excluded from the cartel, 
and ^ven up to be hac^d as rebels. Never was 
so gross and so cruel a breach of the public &ith, 
not with an enemy, but with a firiend. Dumouriez 
has dropped very siiigular hints. Oustiine has spoken 
out more broadly. These accounts have never been 
contradicted, lliey tend to make an eternal rup* 
tnre between the powers. The Trench have ^ven 
out, that the Duke of Brunswick endeavored to ne< 
gotiate some name and place for the captive king, 
amongst the murderers and prosciibers of those who 
have lost their all fbr his cause. Even this has not 
been denied. 

It is singular, and, indeed, a thing, under all its 
circnmstanoes, inconceivable, that everything should 
by the Emperor be abandoned to the king of Prussia. 
^I^t monarch was considered as principal. In the 
nature of things, as well as in his position with re* 
gard to the war, he was only an ally, and a new 
ally, with crossing interests in many particulars, and 
of a pblu^ rather uncertain. At best, and suppos* 
ing him to act with the greatest fiddity, the Emperor 
and the Empire to him must be but secondary ob* 
jeots. Oountries out of Germany must afi^ him in 
a still more remote manner. Trance, other than from 
the fiaar of its doctrinal prinoiples, can to him be no 
oiject at all. Accordingly, the Bhine, Sardinia, and 
tiie Swiss are left to their &te. The king of FFussia 
has no direet and immediate oonoem with Trance ; 

to be sure, a great deal: hut the 
Emperor touches Trance (Krastty in many parts ; he 
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is a near neighbor to Sardinia, by bis Ijjlanese tet>> 
ritories; be borders on Svitzerlwd; Cologae, pos< 
sessed by bis unde, is between Ments, Treves, and 
the king of Prussia’s territories on the Lower Bbine. 
The Emperor is the natural guardian of Italy and 
Giermany, — the natural balance against the ambition 
of France, whether republican or monarchical. His 
ministers and bis generals, therefore, ou^t to have 
had their full share in every material consultation, — 
which 1 suspect they had not. If he has no minis- 
ter capable of plans of policy which comprehend the 
superintendenoy of a war, or no general with the 
least of a political head, things have been as they 
must be. However, in all the parts of this strange 
proceeding there must be a secret. 

It is probably known to ministers. I do not mean 
to penetrate into it. My speculations on this head 
must be only coiyectural. If the king of Prussia, 
under the pretext or on the reality of some informa- 
tion rdative to ill practice on the part of the court 
of Vienna, takes advantage of his bdng admitted 
into the heart of the Emperor’s dominions in the 
character of an ally, afterwards to join the com- 
mon enemy, and to enable France to seize the Neth- 
erlands, and to reduce and humble the Empire, I 
cannot conceive, upon every prindple, anything more 
alarming for this country, separatdy, and as a part 
of the general ^tem. After all, we may be looking 
in vain in the regions of politics for what is only 
the operation of temper and character upon acdden- 
tal drcumstances. But I never knew aoddents to 
decide the vhdU of any great business ; and I never 
knew temper to act, but that some system of politics 
agreeable to its peculiar spirit was blended witih it, 
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strengthened it, and got strength team it. There- 
fbre the politics can hardly be pat out of the ques- 
tion. 

Great mistakes have been committed: at least I 
hope so. If there have been none, the case in fhtare 
is desperate. 1 have endeavored to point oat some 
of those vhidh have ocoorred to me, and most of them 
very early. 

Tiniatever may he the cause of the present state of 
things, on a fhll and matare view and comparison of 
the historical matter, of the transactions that have 
passed before our eyes, and of the fdture prospect, 
I think I am authorized to &rm an opinion witiiout 
the least hesitation. 

That there never was, nor is, nor ever will he, nor 
ever can be, the least rational hope of making an 
impressioa on France by any Oontinental powers, if 
England is not a part, is not the directing part, is 
not the soul, of the whole confederacy against it. 

This, so far as it is an anticipation of future, is 
grounded on the whole tenor of former history. In 
speculation it is to he accounted for on two {dain 
principles. 

First, That Great Britain is likdy to take a more 
foir and equal part in tiie aUianoe than the other 
powers, as having less of crossing interest or per- 
jdezed disoustion with any of them. 

Secondly, Because France cannot have to deal with 
any of these Oontinental sovereigns, without thmr 
fo^g that nation, as a maritime power, greatly 
superior to them all put together,— a force which is 
only to he kept in check En^and. 

England, except during the eccentric aberration 
of Oharles the Second, has alwiQrs considered it as 
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her duty and interest to take her place in such a 
eonfederacj. Her chief disputes must ever be with 
France; and if England shows herself indifferent and 
unoonoemed, when these powers are combined against 
the enterprises of France, she is to look with certainty 
for the same indifference on the part of ifeese powers, 
when she maj be at war with that nation. This will 
tend totally to disconnect this kingdom from tiie sys- 
tem of Europe, in which if ^e ought not rashly to 
meddle, she ought never wholly to withdraw herself 
from it. 

If, then, England is put in motion, whether a 
consideralion of the general safety, or of the influ- 
ence of France upon Spain, or by the probable oper- 
ations of this new system on the Netherlands, it must 
embrace in its project the whole as much as possible, 
and the part it takes ought to be as much as possible 
a leading and presiding part. 

I therefore b^ leave to suggest, — 

First, That a minister should forthwith be sent 
to Spain, to enoonn^ that court to persevere in 
the measures they have adopted agednst France,—- to 
make a dose alliance and guaranty of possesdons, 
as against France, with that power, — and, whilst the 
formality of the treaty is pending, to assure them of 
our protection, postponing any lesser disputes to an- 
other ocoadon. 

Secondly, To assure tiie court of Tlenna of our 
desire to enter into our andent connections with 
her, and to support her effectually in the war whidh 
France has dedared against her. 

Thirdly, To animate the Swiss and the king of 
Sardinia to take a part, as the latter once did on the 
prindples of the Grand AUianco. 
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Foutthly, To put an end to onr disputes Kith Bus* 
sia, and mutnallj to forget the past. I beUere, if ^e 
is satisfied of this oblivion, she will return to her old 
sentunents with regard to this court, and will take 
a more forward part in this business than anj other 
power. 

Fifthly, If what has happened to the king of Pros* 
sia is only in consequence of a sort of panic or of 
levily, and an indisposition to persevere long m one 
design, the support and concurrence of BusMa will 
tend to steady him, and to give him resolution. If 
he be ill-disposed, with that power on his back, and 
without one ally in Europe, 1 conceive he wUl not he 
easily led to derange the plan. 

Sixthly, To use the joint iofluence of our court, 
and of our then allied powers, with Holland, to arm 
as folly as she can 1^ sea, and to make some addition 
by land. 

Seventhly, To acknowledge the king of France’s 
next brother (assisted by su<fii a coundl and sucfii 
representatives of the kingdom of France as shall 
be thought proper) regent of France, and to send 
that prince a small supidy of money, arms, clothing, 
and artillery. 

Eighthly, To ^ve force to these negotiations, an 
instant na\^ armament ought to be adopted,-— <me 
squadron for the Mediterranean, another for the 
Channel. The season is convenient, — most of our 
trade being, as I take it, at home. 

After speaking of a plan formed upon the ancient 
poli <7 and practice of. Great Britain and of Europe, 
to which tins is exactly oonfbnnahle in every re- 
flect, with no deviation whatsoever, and which is, 
1 conceive, much more strongly called for by tiie 
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present circumstauces than by any former, I must 
take notice of another, 'vhich I hear, but cannot per- 
suade mys^ to believe, is in agitation. This plan 
is grounded upon the very same view of things which 
is here stated, — namely, the danger to all sovereigns, 
and dd republics, &om the prevalence of SVench 
power and influence. 

It is, to form a congress of aU the European pow- 
ers for the purpose of a general defensive alliance, 
flie olgects of which should be, — 

First, The recognition of this new republic, (which 
they well know is formed on the principles and for 
the declared purpose of the destruction of all kings,) 
and, whenever the heads of this new republic Hbnll 
consent to rdease the rpyal captives, to make peace 
with them. 

Secondly, To defend themselves with their joint 
forces against the open aggressions, or the secret 
practices, intrigues, and writings, which are used 
to propi^te the Ibrench principles. 

It is easy to discover from whose riiop this conor 
modity comes. It is so perfootly absurd, that, if that 
or anything like it meets with a serious entertain- 
ment in any cabinet, I riiould think it the effect of 
what is called a judicial blindness, the certain fore- 
runner of the destruction of all crowns and king- 
doms. 

An tffensiee alliance, in whicfo union is preserved 
common efforts in common dangers against a 
common active enemy, may preserve its consisten- 
07, and may produce for a given time some con- 
riderable effect : thou^ this is not easy, and for any 
very long period can hardly be expected. But a 
d^mum alliance, formed of long discordant inter- 
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ests, with inntunerahle discussions existing, having 
no one pointed object to which it is directed, which 
is to be held together with an unremitted vigilance, 
as watohfhl in peace as in war, is so evidently impos- 
sible, is such a chimera, is so contrary to human 
nature and the course of human affiiirs, that 1 am 
persuaded no person in his senses, except those 
whose country, religion, and sovereign are depos- 
' ited in the Ilrenoh funds, could dream of it. There 
is not the slightest petty boundary suit, no difference 
between a fiamly arrangement, no sort of misundeiv 
standing or cross purpose between the pride and eti- 
quette of courts, that would not entirely disjoint this 
sort of alliance, and render it as futile in its effects 
as it is feeble in its piinci|de. But when we consider 
that the main drift of that defensive alliance must be 
to prevent the operation of intrigue, mischievous doc- 
trine, and evil example, in the success of unprovoked 
rebellion, regidde, and systematic assassination and 
massacre, the absurdity of such a scheme becomes 
quite lamentable. Open the communication with 
France, and the rest follows of course. 

How &r the interior droumstanoes of this country 
support what is said with regard to its foreign poli- 
tics must be left to better judgments. 1 am sure 
the French faction here is infinitdy strengthened 
by the success of the assassins on the other side of 
the water. This evil in the heart of Europe must 
be extirpated from that centre, or no part of the cir- 
cumference can be free firom the mischief which ra- 
diates from it, and which will spread, drde beyond 
drde, in spite of all the little defensive precautions 
which can be employed against it. 

1 do not put my name to these hints submitted to 

TOL.1T. as 
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the conaderation of reflecting men. It is of too lit- 
tle importance to suppose the name of the writer 
could add any weight to the state of things contained 
in this paper. That state of things presses irresisti* 
hiy on my judgment, and it lies, and has long lain, 
with a heavy weight upon my mind. I cannot thinV 
that what is done in France is beneficial to the hu> 
man race. If it were, the Engiish Constitution ought 
no more to stand against it than the ancient Consti- 
tution of the kingdom in which the new system pre- 
vails. I thought it the duty of a man not uncon- 
cerned for the public, and who is a fhithful subject 
to the king, respeotfhlly to submit this state of Ihcts, 
at this new step in the progress of the French arms 
and politics, to his Majesty, to his confidential ser- 
vants, and to those persons who, though not in office, 
tim birth, their rank, their fortune, their char- 
acter, and their reputation for wisdom, seem to me 
to have a large stake in the stability of the andent 
order of thuigs. 


Bunt, VovamiMr 8, 1V99 
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A S the proposed manifesto is, I understand, to 
promulgate to the world tiie general idea of a 
plan for the regulation of a great kingdom, and 
thrnngh the regulation of that kingdom probably to 
decide the fate of Europe forever, nothing requires a 
more serious deliberation 'with regard to the time of 
wiiiTring it, the droumstances of those to whom it is 
addressed, and the matter it is to contain. 

As to the time, (with the due diffidence in my own 
A piniftn, ) I hove some doubts whether it is not rather 
un&vorable to the issuing any manifesto with regard 
to the intended government of France, and for this 
reason: tiiat it is (upon the prindpal point of our 
attack) a time of calamity and defeat. Manifestoes 
of this nature are commonly made when the army 
of some sovereign enters into the enemy’s country in 
great force, and under the imposing authority of that 
force employs menaces towards those whom he desires 
to awe, and makes promises to those whom he 'wishes 
to 6i^;age in his &vor. 

As to a parly, what has been dime at Tonlon 
leaves no doubt that the parfy fbr whidi we dedare 
must be that which substantially dedares &xe rcyalty 
as the basis of the government. 

As to menaces, nothing, in my opinion, can con- 
tribute more efibotnaUy to lower any sovereign in the 
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puxblio estuoation, aad to tnm his defeats into dis* 
graces, than to threaten in a moment of impotence. 
The second manifesto of Ihe Duke of Brunswick ap< 
peaied, therefore, to the world to he eztremdy ill- 
timed. However, if his menaces in that manifesto 
had been seasonable, they were not without an object. 
Great crimes then apprehended, and great evils then 
impending, were to be prevented. At this time, 
every act which early menaces mi^t possibly have 
prevented is done. Punishment and vengeance alone 
remain, — and God forbid that they should ever be 
fo:^ttenl But the punishment of enormous offend- 
ers wiU not be the less severe, or the less exemplary, 
when it is not threatened at a moment when we have 
it not in our power to execute our threats. On the 
other side, to pass I7' proceedings of such a ne&rious 
nature, in all kinds, as have been carried on in France, 
without any tignifioation of resentment, would be in 
eSbct to ratify them, and thus to become accessaries 
after the fact in all those enormities which it is un- 
possible to repeat or think of without horror. An 
absolute sQenoe appears to me to be at this time the 
only safe course. 

The second usual matter of manifestoes is composed 
oSpromieet to those who ooSperate with our designs. 
These promises depend in a great measure, if not 
wholly, on the apparent power of the person who 
makes them to folfil his engagements. A time of 
disaster on the part of the promiser seems not to add 
much to the dignify of his person or to the eShct of 
his offers. One would hardly wish to seduce any 
unhappy persons to give the last provocation to a 
merciless fyranny, without very effectual means of 
protecting them. 
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The time, therefore, seems (as 1 said} not favor- 
able to a general manifesto, on aoconnt of the un- 
pleasant sitoation of onr afidte. However, I write 
in a dhanging scene, when a measure very impru- 
dent to-day may be very proper to-morrow. Some 
great victory may alter the whole state of the ques- 
tion, so far as it regards onr power of fulfilling any 
engagement we may think fit to make. 

But there is ano&er consideration of &r greater 
importance for all the purposes of this manifesto. 
The public, and the parties concerned, will look some- 
what to the disposition of the promiser indicated by 
bis conduct, as well as to his power of fulfilling his 
engagements. 

Speaking of this nation as part of a general com- 
bination of powers, are we quite sure that others can 
believe ns to be sincere, or ^t we can be even folly 
assured of our own sinoerily, in the protection of 
those who shall risk their lives for the restoration of 
monarchy in France, when the world sees that those 
who are the natural, legal, constitutional representar 
tives of that monarchy, if it has any, have not had 
thmr names so much as mentioned in any one pub- 
lic act, that in no way whatever are their persons 
brought forward, that their ri^ts have not been 
expressly or implidtly allowed, and that they have 
not been in the least consulted on the important 
interests th^ have at stake ? On the contrary, they 
are kept in a state of obscnrily and contempt, and in 
a degree of indigenoe at times bordering on beggary. 
They are, in foot, little less prisoners in the village of 
Banau tl^ the royal captives who are looked up in 
the tower of the Temple. What is this, according to 
the common indications which guide the judgment 
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of mankiud, but, tuider the pretext of protecting the 
ciowa. of France, in reality to usiirp it ? 

I am also very apprehensive that there are otlier 
circumstances which must tend to weaken the force 
of our declarations. No partiality to the allied pow- 
ers can prevent great doubts on the fairness of our 
intentions as supporters of the crown of France, or 
of the true prmciples of legitimate government in 
opposition to JacoWism, when it is visible that the 
two leading orders of the state of France, who are 
now the victims, and who must always be the true 
and sole supports of monarchy in that couutiy, are, 
at best, in some of their descriptions, considered only 
as objects of charity, and others are, when employed, 
employed only as mercenary soldiers, — that tlrey are 
thrown back out of all reputable service, are in a 
manner disowned, considered as nothing in their 
own cause, and never once consulted in the con- 
cerns of their king, their country, their laws, their 
reli^on, and their property. We even affect to bo 
ashamed of them. In all our proceedings we care- 
fhlly avoid the appearance of being of a party with 
them. In all our ideas of treaty we do not regard 
them as what they are, the two leading orders of the 
kingdom. If we do not consider them in that light, 
wo must recognize the savages by whom they have 
been ruined, and who have declared war upon Eu- 
rope, whilst tlicy disgrace and persecute human na- 
ture, and openly defy the God that made them, as 
real proprietors of France. 

I am much a&aid, too, that we sliaU scarcely be 
believed &ir supporters of lawM monarchy against 
Jacobinism, so long as we continue to make and to 
observe carteb with the Jacobins, and on &ir terms 
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exchange prisoners -with them, whilst the BojtOists, 
invited to oar standard, and employed under our 
pablio faith against the Jacobins, if taken by that 
savage fhction, are given up to the executioner with- 
out the least attempt whatsoever at reprisaL Por this 
we are to look at the king of Prussia’s conduct, com- 
pared with his manifestoes about a twelvemonth ago. 
For this we are to look at the capitulations of Mentz 
and Valenciennes, made in the course of the present 
campaign. By these two capitulations the Ohristian 
Boyalists were excluded from any participation in the 
cause of tiie combined powers. They were consid- 
ered as the outlaws of Europe. Two armies were 
in effect sent against them. One of those armies 
(that which surrendered Mentz) was very near over^ 
powering the Christians of Poitou, and the other 
(that which surrendered at Valenciennes) has actu- 
i^y crushed the people whom oppression and despair 
had driven to resistance at Lyons, has massacred sev- 
eral thousands of them in cold blood, pillaged the 
whole substance of the place, and pursued their rage 
to the very houses, condemning that noble dty to 
desolation, in the unheard-of manner we have seen 
it devoted. 

It is, then, plain, by a conduct which overturns a 
thousand declarations, that we take the Boyalists (ff 
France only as an instrument of some convemence 
in a temporary hostilily vrith the Jacobins, but that 
we r^ard those atheistic and murderous Wbaxians 
as the bond fide possessors of the soil of France. It 
appears, at least, that we opntidur them as a &ir gov- 
ernment defaeto, if not de Jure, a resistance to which, 
in fhvor of the king of France, by any man who hap- 
pened to be bom within that country, might equita- 
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blf be considered l:^ other nations as the crime of 
treason. 

For my part, I trould sooner pat my hand into the 
fire than sign an inTitation to oppressed men to fight 
under my standard, and then, on every smister event 
of war, cruelly give them up to be puniriied as the 
basest of traitors, as long as I had one of the common 
enemy in my hands to be put to death in order to se- 
cure those under my protection, and to vindicate the 
common honor of sovereigns. We hear nothing of 
this kind of seourily in favor of those whom we in- 
vite to the support of our cause. Without it, I am 
not a little apprehensive that the proclamations of 
the combined powers might (contrary to their inten- 
tion, no doubt) be looked upon as frauds, and crud 
traps laid for their lives. 

So &r as to the correspondence between our dec- 
larations and our conduct: let the declaration be 
worded as it will, the conduct is the practical com- 
ment by which, and w^bidh alone, it can be un- 
derstood. This conduct, acting on the declaration, 
leaves a monarchy without a monarch, and with- 
out any representative or trustee for the monarch 
and the monarchy. It supposes a kingdom without 
states and orders, a territory without proprietors, 
and frithfiil subjects who are to be left to the &te 
of rebels and traitors. 

The af&ir of the establishment of a government is 
a very dMcult undertaking for fordgn powers to act 
in aaprmeipala; thou^ as emalmiet and meSiaton 
it has been not at all unusual, and may be a measure 
fall of poli<7 and humanity and true dignity. 

The first thing we ought to do, supposing us not 
pving the law as conquerors, but acting as friendly 
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powers api^ed to fbr coonsel and assistanoe in the 
settlement of a distracted country, is well to consider 
. the composition, nature, and temper of its olgects, and 
particularly of tiiose who actually do or who ought to 
ezertise power in that state. It is material to know 
who they are, and how constituted, whom we consider 
as thepeoph qfFranee, 

The next consideration is, through whom our ar- 
rangements are to he made, and on what principles 
the government we propose is to be established. 

The first question on the people is this : Whether we 
are to consider the individuals now at^aaBp ^ 
nmuneciEtp taken mi carcmged into Jaeodm dvka, as 
the body politic, constituting the nation of France, — 
or whether we consider the orig^al individual pro- 
prietors of lands, ezpdled tinoe the Revolution, and 
the states and &e bodies politic, such as the col- 
leges of justice called Parliaments, the corporations, 
noble and not noble, of bailliages and towns and dt- 
ies, the bishops and the clergy, as the true constitu- 
ent parts of the nation, and forming the legally or- 
ganized parts of the people of France. 

In this serious concern it is very necessary that we 
should have the most distinct ideas annexed to the 
terms we employ ; because it is evident that an abuse 
of the term people has been the oii^nal, fundamm- 
tal cause of those evils, the core of which, ly war and 
poliqy, is the present object of aU the states of Eu- 
rope. 

If we conddor the actixig power in France, in any 
l^;al construction of puldic law, as the people, tiie 
question is dedded in fiivor of the repuMio one and 
indivisible. But we have dedded for monarchy. If 
so, vre have a king and snltjeots; and that king and 
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salgeots haTS rights and pririloges \rhi<di ought to be 
sapported at home: for I do not suppose that the 
govenunent of that kingdom can or ought to be reg< 
nlated bj the arbitraiy mandate of a forrign confed- 
eracy. 

As to the &otion eimrcising power, to suppose that 
monarchy can be supported by principled regicides, 
religion professed atheists, order by dubs of Jaco- 
bins, property by committees of proscription, and ju- 
risprudence ly rerdlutionary tribunals, is to be san- 
guine in a degree of which 1 am incapable. On them 
1 decide, &r myself, that these persons are not the 
legal corporation of France, and that it is not with 
them we can (if we would) settle the goTenunent of 
France. 

Since, then, we have decided for monarchy in that 
kingdom, we ought also to settle who is to be the 
monarch, who is to be the guardian of a minor, and 
how the monarch and monarchy is to be modified 
and supported ; if the monarch is to be dected, who 
the electors are to be, — if hereditary, what order is 
established, corresponding with an hereditary mon- 
archy, and fitted to maintain it; who are to modify 
it in its exercise; who are to restrain its powers, 
where they ought to be limited, to strengthen them, 
where th^ are to be supported, or, to enlarge them, 
where the object, the time, and the circumstances 
may demand their extension. These are things 
iriiioh, in the outline, ought to be made distinct and 
dear; finr if they are not, (especially with regard to 
those great points, who are the proprietors of the sdl, 
and what is the corporation of the kingdom,) there is 
nothing to hinder the complete establishment of a 
Jacobin rqmblio, (such as that formed in 1790 and 
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1791,) under the name of a DSmoeraUe BondU. Jao- 
obinum does not consist in the haTing or not hav- 
ing a certain pageant nnder the name of a king, 
bat in taking the people as eqnal individnals, 'with- 
out any corporate name or description, 'without at- 
ten'tion to properly, without division of powers, and 
forming the government of delegates fbom a number 
of men so constituted, — in destroying or confiscating 
properly, and bribing the public creditors, or the poor, 
with the spoils, now of one part of the community, 
now of another, 'without regard to prescription or pos- 
session.** 

I hope no one can be so very blind as to imagine 
that monarchy can be acknowledged and supported 
in Erance upon any other basis than that of its prop- 
erly, corjoor(xte and individual, — or that it can e^joy a 
moments pennanenoe or seouxity upon any scheme 
of things which sets aside all the ancient corporate 
capacities and distinctions of the kingdom, and sub- 
verts the whole &brio of its ancient laws and 'usages, 
political, civil, and religious, to introduce a system 
founded on the supposed r^hts of man, and tfte abso- 
lute equahUj/ vf like human race. Unless, therefore, 
we declare clearly and distinctly in fovor of the revto 
ration of property, and confide to the hereditary prop- 
erty of the kingdom the limitation and qualifications 
of its hereditary monarchy, the blood and treasure of 
Burope is wasted fbr the establishment of Jacobinism 
in Erance. There is no doubt that Banton and Bo- 
bespietre, Olunimette and Barfoe, that Oondoroet, 
that Thomas Paine, that La Eayette, and the ez-Bisib- 
op of Auton, the Abb4 Gr€goire, with all the gang of 
the Sieybses, tire Henriots, and foe Santerres, if they 
could seeure themselves in the fruits of their rebel- 
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lion and robbety, would be perfecflj indifferent, 
whether the most nnhappy of all infimts, whom 
the lessons of the shoenuiker, his goTemor and gnaiv 
dian, they are training np stndionsly and methodi- 
oaUy to be an idiot, or, what is worse, the most wicked 
and base of manldnd, oontmues to reoeiTe his dtio 
education in the Tem^e or the Toileiies, whilst they, 
and such as they, really govern the kingdom. 

It cannot be too often and too strongly inculcated, 
that monarchy and properly must, in EVance, go to- 
gether, or neither can exist. To think of the possi- 
bOily of the existence of a permanent and hereditary 
royally, where naOwng dee is heredxUiry or permasMmt 
in point either tf permnat or eorporate dignity, is a 
minous chimera, worthy of the Abbd Sieyte, and 
those wicked fools, his associates, who usurped power 
by the murders of the 19th of July and the 6th of 
October, 1789, and who brought forth the monster 
which th^ called LSmoeraHAe Boyode, or the Oonsti- 
tntion. 

I bdieve that most thinking men would prefer 
infinitely some sober and sensible form of a repub- 
lic, in which there was no mention at all of a king, 
but which hdd out some reasonable security to |ffop- 
erly, life, and personal freedom, to a scheme of things 
like this Bimoerciie BoydU, founded on impiely, im- 
morality, fraudulent currencies, the confiscation of 
innocent individuals, and the pretended ri{^ts of 
Twim^ — and which, in effect, excluding the whole 
body of the nolfility, clergy, and landed properly of 
a great nation, threw everything into the hands of 
a deqtetate set of obscure adventnrers, who led to 
every mischief a blind and bloody band of aona-oit- 
ZptfM. At the head, or rather at the tail, of this sys- 
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tern 'was a miserable pageant, as its ostensible instru- 
ment, who 'was to be treated with every species of 
indignity, till the moment when he was conveyed 
from the palace of contempt to the dungeon of hor- 
ror, and thence led by a brewer of his capital, through 
the applauses of an Idied, frantic, drunken multitude, 
to lose his head upon a soafEbld. 

This is the Oonstitution, or DSmocraHe BoyeiU; 
and this is what infrUibly would be again set up 
in France, to run ezaotly the same round, if the 
predominant power should so for be forced to sub- 
mit as to receive the name of a king, lea'ving it to 
the Jacobins (that is, to those who have subverted 
royalt7 and destroyed property) to modify the one 
and to distribute the other as spoil. By the Jaco- 
bins I mean indiscriminately the Brissotins and the 
Maratists, knowing no sort of difference between 
them. As to any other party, none exists in that 
unhappy country. The Royalists^ (those in Poitou 
excepted) are banished and extinguished; and as 
to what they call the Oonstitutionalists, or Dimth 
eratea Boyauxy they never had an existence of the 
smallest degree of power, consideration, or author- 
ity, nor, if they di^ at all from the rest of the 
a^istic banditti, (which from their actions and 
principles I have no reason to think,) were they 
ever any other 'than the temporary tools and in- 
stroments of the more determined, able, and etyste- 
matic regicides. Several attempts have been made 
to support this chimerical Dimoeratie BoyaUt the 
first -was by La Fayette, the last by Bumouriez: 
th^ tended only to show that this absurd proj- 
ect had no party to support it. The Qirondists 
under Wimpfen, and at Bordeaux, have made some 
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strafe. The OonstitationaJists never could make 
any, and for a very plain reason: they were Uad- 
er» in rdeSion. All their principles and their whole 
8(dienie of government being repnblican, they could 
never excite the smallest degree of enthusiasm in 
favor of the unhappy monarch, whom they bad ren- 
dered contemptible, to make him the executive ofiS.- 
cer in their new commonwealth. They only appear- 
ed as traitors to their own Jacobin cause, not as 
fidthM adherents to the king. 

In an address to France, in an attempt to treat 
with it, or in considering any scheme at all rehi- 
tive to it, it is imposdble we should mean the geo- 
graphical, we must always mean the moral and polit- 
ical country. I believe we shall be in a great error, 
if we act upon an idea that there exists in that coun- 
try any organized body of men who might be willing 
to treat on eqxdtable terms for the restoration of 
their monarchy, but who are nice in balancing those 
terms, and who would accept such as to them ap- 
peared reasonable, but who would quietly submit 
to the predominant power, if they were not grati- 
fied in the fashion of some constitution which suited 
with their fimcies. 

I take the state of France to be totally different. 
I know of no such body, and of no such parfy. So 
far from a combination of twenty men, (always ex- 
cepting Poitou,) I never yet heard that a tingh mm 
could be named of sufficient force or influence to an- 
swer fi>r another man, much less for the smallest dis- 
trict in the country, or fbr the most incomplete coufc- 
pany of soldiers in the army. We see every man 
that the Jacobins choose to apprehend taken up in 
Ids village or in bis house, and conveyed to prison 
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without the least shadow of resistance, — and in- 
differenffy, whether he is suspected of Bojalism, or 
Federalism, Moderantism, Democracy Boyal, or any 
other of the names of faction which they start the 
hour. What is much more astonishing, (and, if we 
did not carefiilly attend to the geoius and drcuni' 
stances of this Bevotution, must indeed appear in- 
credible,) all their most accredited military HotMiMda- 
men, from a generalissimo to a corporal, 
may be arrested, (each in the midst of his 
camp, and covered with the laurels of accumulated 
victories,) tied neck and heels, thrown into a cart, 
and sent to Paris to be disposed of at the pleasure of 
the Berblutionaiy tribunals. 

As no individuals have power and influ- 
ence, so there are no corporations, whether tlo^oo» 
of lawyers or burghers, existing. The As- 
sembly called Constituent, destroyed all such insti- 
tutions very early. The primary and secondary as- 
semblies, by their oiiginsd constitution, were to be 
dissolved when they answered the purpose of elect- 
ing the magistrates, and were expressly disqualified 
firom performing any corporate act whatsoever. The 
transient magistrates have been almost all removed 
before the expiration of their terms, and new have 
been lately imposed upon the people without tiie 
form or ceremony of an election. These magistrates 
during their existence are put under, aa all the exec- 
utive authorities are &om first to last, the popular 
societies (called Jacobin dubs) of the several coun- 
tries, and tiiis by an eaqiress order of the National 
Convention : it is even made a case of death to op- 
pose or attack those dubs. They, too, have been 
latdy sulfjeoted to an expuigatoiy scrutiny, to drive 
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out from them eveiything savoring of what they call 
the crime of «»o(2^anfum, of which offence, however, 
few were gmlly. Sat as people began to t^e refuge 
from their persecutions amongst themselves, they 
have driven them from that last asylum. 

The state of France is perfectly simide. It con- 
sists of but two descriptions,— the oppressors and 
the oppressed. 

The first has the whole authority of the state in 
their hands, — all the arms, all the revenues of the 
public, all the confiscations of individuals and corpo- 
rations. They have taken the lower sort from their 
occupations and have put them into pay, that they 
may form them into a body of janizaries to overrule 
and awe property. The heads of these wretches they 
never suffer to cool. They supply them with a 
food for fiiiy varied by the day, — besides the sen- 
sual state of intoxication, from which they are rarely 
free. They have made the priests and people for- 
mally al^juxe the Divinity; th^ have estranged them 
firom every civil, moral, and sodal, or even natu- 
ral and instinctive sentiment, haUt, and practice, 
and have rendered them systematically savages, to 
make it imposdble for them to be the instruments 
of any sober and virtuous arrangement, or to be reo> 
onciled to any state of order, under any name what- 
soever. 

The other description — (^pjpremd — are peo- 
ple of some property: they are &e small relics of 
the persecuted landed interest ; they are the burghers 
and the farmers. By the very cireamstance of their 
being of some property, though numerous in tasaa 
points of view, they cannot be very considerable as 
a nmUber. In cities the nature of thrir occupations 
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renders them domestio and feeble; in the country 
it oonfines them to their &rm for subsistenoe. The 
national guards are all changed and reformed. Erery* 
thing snspidons in the description of -whi(dt they trere 
composed is rigorously disarmed. Oommittees, called 
of vigilanoe and safely, are everywhere formed: a 
most severe and scrutinizing inquisition, &r more 
rigid than anything ever known or imagined. Two 
persons cannot meet and confer without hazard to 
their liberfy, and even to their lives. Numbers 
scarcdy credible have been executed, and their 
property confiscated. At Paris, and in most other 
towns, the bread they buy is a daily dole, — which 
th^ cannot obtain without a daily ticket delivered 
to tbem by thdr masters. Multitudes of all ages 
and sexes are actually imprisoned. I have reason 
to believe that in France there are not, for various 
state crimes, so few as twenty thousand* actually 
m jail, — a large proportion of people of property 
in any state. If a fether of a femily should show 
any disposition to resist or to witiidraw himself from 
their power, his wife and children are cruelly to an* 
swer for it. It is by means of these hostages that 
thqy keep the troops, which they ferce by masses 
(as thqy call it) into the field, true to their ootors. 

Another of their resources is not to be forgotten. 
They have latdy found a way of giving a sort of 
ubiquity to the supreme soverdgn authority, which 
no monarch has been able yet to give to any repre* 
sentation of his. 

The oonunissicmers of the National Oonvention, 
who are the members of the Oonvention itsdf, and 
really exercise all its powers, make continual circuits 

* Some aeoounis meke them Atb times as many. 
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thnm^ erwey proTince, aad visits to ereiy annj. 
There they supersede ill the ordiuaxy authorities, 
dvil and military, aad duuD^ and alter everything 
at their pleasure. So that, in eflbot, no deliberative 
oapadty exists in any portion of the inhabitants. 

Toulon, rqmblioan in prindple, having taken its 
decision m a mmoA mdir (he pwAbtuts, and before 
the arrival of these commissioners, — Toulon, being a 
place regularly fortified, and having in its bosom a 
navy in part highly discontented, has escaped, though 
by a sort of mirade : and it vroold not have escaped, 
if two powetM fleets had not been at the door, to 
give them not only strong, but prompt and inugiediate 
succor, especially as ndther this nor any other sea* 
port town in Sb^oe can be depended on, firom the 
peculiarly savage dispositions, manners, and conneo* 
tions among the lower sort of people in those places. 
This I take to be the true state of things in France, 
90 far 09 it regarde aay eadeting bodie9, lohether qf U- 
gat or vdhmtarg ossodotisn, ea^palde of aOting or of 
treating in oorpo. 

As to the oppressed mdkfiduide, they are many, 
and as discontented as men must be un^ the monr 
strous aiid complicated lyianny of all sorts with which 
they are omshed. Th^ want no stimulus to throw 
off this dreadful yoke; but th^ do want, not mani* 
festoes, which they have had even to saxfdt, but 
teal protection, fbrce, and succor. 

The diqmtes and questions of men at tiidr ease 
do not at an afibet their minds, or ever can occupy 
the minds of men in their situati<m. These theories 
are long since gone hy ; they have had their day, and 
have done tbebr misohief. The question is not be> 
tween the rabble of systems, layettism, Condotoet* 
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ism, MonaiohiBm, or DemootatisiB, or Eedecalism, on 
Hie one side, and the fdndamenHd laws of France 
on the other, — or between all these systems amongst 
themselves. It is a oontroverf^ (weak, indeed, and 
unequal, on the one part) between the proprietor 
and the robber, between the prisoner and the jailer, 
between the ne^ and the guillotine. Four fifths of 
the French inhabitants would thankfiilly take protec- 
tion from the emperor of Morocco, and would never 
trouble thdir hea^ about tke abstract principles of 
the power by which they were snatched ftom impris- 
onment, robbery, and murder. But then these men 
can do little or nothing for themselves. Thqy have 
no arms, nor magazines, nor chie&, nor union, nor 
the possibiliiy of these things within themselves. On 
the whole, therefore, I lay it down as a certainty, 
that in the Jacobins no change of mind is to 
expected, and that no others in the territory of 
France have an independent and deliberative exist- 
ence. 

The truth is, that France is out of itself, — the 
moral France is separated fixnn the geographical. 
The master of the house is expelled, and the robbers 
are m possession. If we look for the ootjporatB peojih 
of France, existing as corporate in the eye and inten* 
Hon of public law, (that corporate people, I mean, 
who are firee to deliberate and to decide, and who 
have a capacity to treat and conclude^ they are in 
Flanders, and Qermai^; in Switserlan^ Spain, Italy, 
and England. There are all the princes of the blood, 
there are aU the orders of the state, there ate all the 
parUaments of the kingdom. 

This bring, as I conceive, the true state of France, 
as it exists taritoriaOffj and as it exists morc^, the 
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questioa vill be, with whom we are to concert our 
arrangements, and whom we are to use as our in- 
struments in the reduction, in the pacification, and 
in the settlement of France. The work to be done 
must indicate the workmen. Supposing us to hare 
national objects, we hare two principal and one seo- 
ondaiy. The first two are so intimatdy connected 
as not to be separated even in thou|^t: the reSstab- 
lishment of royalty, and the reestablishment of prop- 
erty. One would think it requires not a great deal 
of argument to prore that the most serious endeav- 
ors to restore royalty will be made by Boyalists. 
Property will be most energetically restored by the 
ancient proprietors of that kingdom. 

When I speak of Boyalists, I wish to be understood 
of those who were always Buidi from prindide. Ereiy 
arm lifted up fi>r royalty firom the beginning was the 
arm of a man so principled. I do not think there 
are ten exceptions. 

The ptindified Boyalists are certainly not of force 
to efibct these ol^jects by themselves. If th^ were, 
the operadons of the present great combination would 
be wholly tmnecessary. What 1 contend fi>r is, that 
th^ should be consulted with, treated with, and em- 
ph^rod; and that no fbrdgners whatsoever are ei- 
ther in interest so engaged, or in judgment and local 
knowledge so competent to answer all these pur- 
poses, as the natural proprietors of the country. 

Their number, fi>r an exiled party, is also consid- 
erable. Almost the whole body of the landed pro- 
prietors of France, ecclesiastical and dvil, have been 
steadily devoted to the monardiy. This body does 
not amount to less ftian seventy thousand, — a vety 
great number in the compodtion of the roqieck^ 
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dasses in any Bodely. I am sure, that, if half that 
number of the same deaoription were tiiken out of 
this country, it would leave hardly anything that I 
should call Ihe people of England. On the &ith of 
the Emp^Kur and the Mng of Prussia, a body of ten 
thousand nodlily on horseback, with the king’s two 
brothers at their head, served with the kiog of Frus> 
sia in the campaign of 1792, and equipped themselves 
with the last shilling of their ruined fortunes and 
exhausted credit.* It is not now the question, how 
that great force came to be rendered usdess and to- 
tally dissipated. I state it now, only to remark that 
a great part of the same force exists, and would act, 
if it were enabled. I am sure everything has shown 
us that in this war with Prance one Prendhman is 
worth twealj fore^ers. La Yendde is a proof of 
this. 

If we wish to make an impresdon on the minds 
of any persons in Prance, or to persuade them to 
j<nn our standard, it is impossible that they should 
not be more easily led, and more readily formed and 
disciplined, (dviUy and martially disdplined,) by 
those who speak thdr languid, who are acquainted 
with thdr manners, who are conversant with their 
usages and habitB thinking, and who have a local 
knowledge of their country, and some remains of an- 
cient credit and consideration, than with a body con* 

* Before the Bevolntloii, the Btnadi iioUe«e mn eo xedmed ia 
nnaiben that tl^y did not modi esoeed t iw n l y UioiiMaid as least 
offoltgiewn mea. Aa th^r han haen veiy eni^ fonoad Into an* 
tile eoips ofMddbBSyit it eetlmatad, tbat^ ^ the amid, and distent* 
pen in the field, thegr baee not lost ten thiu fife thomead nen; aad 
if this oomw it paianed, it it to be foand that the whole body’ of 
fin Iheneh noUUly mv be eafinguMnd., Seranl haiidzedt ban 
also peiithed hr foadnet 4ad Tsiow aedtott. 
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gloated from, all tangoes and tribes. Where none 
of the respectable native interests are seen in the 
transaction, it is impossible that any declarations 
can convince those that are 'vithin, or those that 
are irithont, that anything else than some sort of 
hostilily in the style of a conqueror is meant. At 
best, it Trill appear to such Travering persons, (if such 
there are,} Trhom ire mean to fix Trith iu, a choice 
whether tiiey are to continue a prey to domestic ban- 
ditti, or to be fought for as a carrion carcass and 
picked to the bone ly all the oroTrs and vultures of 
the sky. They may take protection, (and they Trould, 
I doubt not,} but they can have neither alacrity nor 
zeal in such a cause. When they see nothing but 
bands of liln gliah, Spaniards, Neapolitans, Sardinians, 
Pmsrians, Austriaxius, Hungarians, Bohemians, Slavo- 
nians, Oroatians, eu^ing at prine^dls, it is impossible 
they should tbiwlt wo come Trith a beneficent design. 
Many of those fierce and barbarous people have al- 
ready ^ven proofh horr little they r^ard any French 
party Trhatsoever. Some of these nations the people 
of France are jealous of: such are the English and 
the Spaniards; — others th^ despdse: surii are the 
Italians; — others they hate and dread: such are the 
German and Banulnaa poTrers. At best, such inter- 
position of anment enemies excites apprehension ; but 
in this case, horr can they suppose that wo come to 
niniiifaaw their l^itimate monarchy in a truly pater- 
nal French gofvemment, to protect their privileges, 
their lavra, their reli^on, and their proper^, when 
th^ see us make use of no one person who has any 
interest in them, any knowledge of them, or any the 
least zeal for them? On the contrary, they see that 
wt do. not sufihr any of those who have riioTm a seel 
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in that cause whicdi we seem to make our own to 
come fredy into any place in which the allies obtain 
any fboting. 

If we wish to gain upon any peo|de, it is right to 
see what it is they expect. We hare had a proposal 
from the Boyalists of Poitou. They are well entitled, 
after abloody war maintained for ei^t months against 
all the powers of anaidiy, to speak the sentiments of 
the Boyalists of France. Dothey desire us to exdude 
thdr princes, their deigy, their nobility ? The direct 
contrary, l^ey eamestiy solidt that men of every 
one of .these descriptions should be sent to them. 
They do not call fbr English, Austrian, or Prussian 
ofScers. They call for French emigrant ofBioers. 
They cdl for the exiled priests. They have de> 
manded the Oomte d’ Artois to appear at their head. 
These are the demands (quite naturd demands) of 
those who are ready to follow the standard of nooU'* 
archy. 

The great means, therefore, of restoring the mon< 
ardiy, which we have made mam (fthe tsar, 
is, to assist the dignity, the religion, and the property 
of France to repossess themsdves of the means (tf 
their naturd influence. This ought to be the pri* 
mary objject of all our politics and all our military 
opendons. Otherwise everything wfll move in a 
preposterous order, and nothing but oonfosion and 
destruction will fidlow. 

I know that misfortune is not made to win respect 
from ordinary minds. 1 know that there is a lean- 
ing to prosperity, however obtained, and a prejudice 
in its &vor. I ^ow there is a disposition to hope 
something firom the variety and inconstani^ of viUar 
ny, rather than from the tiresome uniformity of fixed 
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ptindple. There hare beea, I admit, dtoalions in 
Thieh a guiding person or party mi^t be gained 
over, and throng him or them the vhole bodj of a 
nation. For the hope of sndh a conversion, and ci 
deriving advantage from enemies, it mi^t he politic 
Ihr a while to throw your friends into the shade. 
But examples drawn firom history in occasions like 
the present will he fotmd dangerously to mislead us. 
France has no resemhlanoe to other countries which 
have undergone troubles and been purified by them. 
If France, Jacobinized as it has been Ibr four fhll 
years, did contain any bodies of authority and die* 
petition to treat with you, (most assuredly tiie does 
not,) such is the levity of those who have exptiled 
everything reepeotable in their country, such their 
ferocity, their arrogance, their mutinous spirit, their 
halnts fii detying everything human and divine, that 
no engagement would hold with them Ibr three 
months ; nor, indeed, could they cohere together ibr 
any purpose of oivifized society, if left as they now 
are. There must be a means, not only of breaking 
their strength within themselveB, but of eivQmnf/ 
them ; and these two things must go together, before 
we can postihly treat with t h e m, not ohty as a nation, 
but with any division of them. Descriptions of men 
of thtir own race, but better in rank, superior in 
property and decorum, of honorable, decent, and or- 
derly habits, are absolutely necessary to bring them 
to such a finune as to quality them so much as to 
come into contact with a tivilized nation. A set of 
those ferocious savages with arms in their hands, left 
to themselves in one part of the country whilst you 
proceed to another, would break firrih into outri^ 
at least as bad as their fbimer. They must, as fest 
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as gained, (if ever they are gained,) be put under Hie 
guide, direction, and goremment of better Erenoli- 
men than tiiemselyes, or they 'will instantly rdapse 
into a fever of aggravated Jacobinism. 

We must not judge of other parts of France by the 
temporary submission of Tonlon, with two vast fleets 
in its harbor, and a garrison &r more numerons than 
all the inhaMtants able to bear arms. If th^ were 
left to themselves, I am quite sure they would not re* 
tain their attaidiment to monarchy of any name for 
aein^ wed^. 

To administer the only cure for the unheard-of. dis- 
orders of that undone country, I think it infinitely 
happy fhr us that Qod has given into our han^ 
more eflbotual remedies than huinaa contrivance 
could pdnt out. We have in our bosom, and in 
the bosom of other civilized states, nearer foriy than 
Ihiriy thousand persons, providentially preserved, not 
only firom the crueltiy and violence, but firom the con- 
tagion of the horrid praotices, sentiments, and lan- 
guage of the Jacobins, and even sacredly guarded 
firam the view of such abonunable scenes. If we 
diould obtain, in any considerable district, a fboting 
in France, 'we possess an immense body of jfoysioians 
and magistrates of the mind, whom we now know to 
be the most discreet, genide, wdlrtempered, concilia* 
toiy, virtuous, and jdous persons who in any order 
probably existed in the world. ■ You will have a mis* 
sioner of peace and order in every parish. Kever 
'was a 'wiser national economy than in Hte dhari^ 
of the English and of other countries. Never was 
nuniej better expended than in the maintenance 
this Wy of dvil troops fhr raSstablishing order in 
l^nnce, and fixr thus seeuiing its oivilizatiQa to Eu* 
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rope. This means, if properly used, is of yalue ines- 
timahle. 

Nor is lihis coips of instruments of dyilization con- 
fined to the first order of tiiiat state, — I mean the 
clergy. The allied powers possess also an ezoeed- 
in^y numerous, wdt-inibrmed, sensible, ingenious, 
high-piindided, and spiiited body of oayaliers in the 
expatriated landed interest of Erance, as wdl quali- 
fied, at least, as I (who haye been taught by time and 
experience to moderate my calculation of the expec- 
tancy of human abilities) eyer erpected to see in the 
body of any landed gentiemen and sddiers by their 
birtii. IVance is wdl winnowed and sifted. Its yii^ 
tuous men are, I belieye, amongst the most yirtnous, 
as its wicked are amongst the most abandoned upon 
earth. 'Whateyer in the territory of Ebranoe may be 
found to be in the middle between these must be at- 
tracted to the better part. This will be compassed, 
when eyery gentleman, eyerywhero being restored to 
his landed estate, each on his patrimonial ground, 
may join tiie dei^ in reanimating the loyalty, fidd.- 
ify, and religion of the people, — that these gentlemen 
proprietors of land may sort that peojde according to 
the trust they seyerally merit, that they may arm the 
honest and wdl-afihoted, and disarm and d^ble the 
fitctions and ilbdisposed. No foreigner can make 
this discrimination nor these arrangements. The 
ancient corporations of burg^hers according to their 
several modes should be restored, and placed (as 
they ou^t to be) in the hands of men of gravity 
and property in the cities or bailliages, according to 
the proper constitutions of the commons or third es- 
tate of Jlranoe. They wiU restrain and regulate the 
seditious rabble there, as the gentlemen will on thdr 
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own estates. In this way, and m Ais vuty cHontf the 
ooontry (onoe br(^en in upon fbr^gn Ibroe 'wdl 
directed) may be gained and settled. It must be 
gained and settled by through the medium 

of its own native dignily and property. It is not 
honest, it is not decent, stiQ. less is it politic, for 
Ihieign powers themsolyes to attempt anything in 
this minute, internal, local detail, in which th^ oonld 
show nothing but ignoranoe, imbedlily, oonfhsion, 
and oppression. Ae to the prince who has a just 
claim to exercise the regency of France, like other 
men he is not without his fitults and his defects. 
But &ults or defects (always supposing them fenlts 
of GODomon human infirmity) are not what in any 
country destroy a legal titie to government. These 
jscinoes are kqst in a poor, obscure, country town of 
the Mng of FTosaia’s. fi^eir reputation is entirely 
at the meny of every calumniator. Th^ cannot 
show themsdves, they cannot explain themselves, 
as princes ou^t to do. After hung well informed 
as any man here can be, I do not find that these 
blemishes in this eminent person are at all ocmsideiv 
aMe, or that they at all affect a character which is 
fell of prolfily, honor, generosity, and real goodness. 
In some points he has but too much res em blance 
to his unfortnnate brotiier, who, with all bis weak- 
nesses, had a good understandii^, and many parta 
of an excellent man and a good long. But Mon- 
sieur, without suppocdng the other deficient, (aa he 
was not,) excels him in general knowledge, and in 
a fharp and keen observation, 'Wtih’ swiethu^ of 
a better address, and an hapgiiaKi mode of qpeaking 
and of writing. Bla oonvanafiiQa lb open, agreeable, 
and infhrmed; hia maoBcaavgWflious and princely* 
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His brother, the Oomte d’Artcds, sostaias still bet- 
ter the representatioa of his place. He is doquent, 
livelj, enga^g in the highest degree, of a decided 
character, full of enei:g7 and activily. In a trord, 
he is a brave, honorable, and aoeomjdished cavalier. 
Ilieir brethren of royalty, if they -vrere true to thdr 
own cause and interest, instead of rdegating these 
Ulustrions persons to an obscure town, would bring 
them forward in their courts and camps, and exhibit 
them to (what they would q>eedily obtain) the esteem, 
respect, and aflhction of mankind. 

As to their knocking at every door, (which 
seems to give ofEbnoe,) can anything be more 
togpcin. natural? Abandoned, despised, rendered in 
a manner outlaws by all the powers of Europe, who 
have treated their unfortunate brethren with all the 
giddy pride and improvident insolence of blind, un- 
feehng prosperity, who did not even send them a 
compliment of oondolenoe on the murder of their 
brother and sister, in such a state is it to be won- 
dered at, or blamed, that th^ tried every way, likdy 
or unlikely, well or iU chosen, to get out of the hmv 
riMe pt into which they are ihllen, and that in 
particular they tried whether the princes of their 
own blood migiit at length be brought to think the 
cause of kings, and of kings of th^ race, wounded 
in the murder and exile of the branch of Ibranoe, of 
as much importance as the killing of a brace of par- 
tridges? If they were absolutdy idle, and only eat 
in doth their bi^ of sorrow and dependence, they 
would be fingotten, or at best thought of as wretches 
unworthy of tiidr pretensions, which they had done 
noihix^ to support. If they err from our interests, 
what cate has been taken to keep them in thoee^iai- 
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terests ? or 'vhat desire has ever been diown to em* 
pi07 them in any other way than' as instruments of 
thdr own degra^tion, shame, and min ? 

The Parliament of Paris, by whom the title of the 
regent is to be recognized, (not made,) according to 
the laws of the kingdom, is ready to recognize it, and 
to register it, if a place of meeting was ^ven to tiiem, 
which mi^t be within their own jurisdiction, suppos* 
ing that only locality was required for the ezerdse 
of their functions : for it is one of the advantages of 
monarchy to have no local seat. It may iwa.in'bi.in 
its rights out of the sphere of its territorial jurisdic- 
tion, if other powers -will suffer it. 

I am 'wdl apprised that the little intriguers, and 
wMsperers, and sdf-conoeited, thoughtiess babblers, 
worse than either, run about to depreciate the &llen 
'virtue of a great nation. But whilst they talk, we 
must malce our dmioe,— th^ or '(he Jacolnns. We 
have no other option. As to those who in the pride 
of a prosperity not obtained by their 'wisdom, -valor, 
or industry, think so wdl of themselveB, and of their 
own abilities and virtues, and so iU of other men, 
trath obliges me to say that they are not founded 
in their presumpiion concerning themsdves, nor in 
thdr contempt of the French pruuse% magistrates, 
nobility, and dergy. Instead of insj&ring me -with 
dislikB and distrust of the unfortunate, engaged with 
ns in a comnum cause against our Jacobin enen^, 
they take away all my wteem for their own eharac- 
ters, and all my deforenoe to tiieir judgment. 

liiere are some fow French genflmaen, indeed, who 
talk a language not wholly difforent from tins jargon. 
Those whom I have in n^ eye I restpeet as gallant 
soldiers, as much as any one ean do; hut on ihdr 
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pditical judgment and prudence I have not the 
lightest reliance, nor on their knowledge of their 
own countiy, or of its laws and Oonstitntion. They 
are, if not enemies, at least not Mends, to the orders 
of &eir own state, — not to the princes, the clergy, or 
the nobility; they possess only an attachment to the 
monarchy, or ra&er to the persons of the late king 
and queen. In all other respects their oonrersation 
is Jacobin. I am afraid they, or some of them, go 
into the closets of ministers, and tell them that the 
affidrs of France will be better arranged by the allied 
powers than by the landed proprietors of the king- 
dom, or ly the princes who have a ri^t to govern; 
and that, if any French are at all to be employed in 
the settlement of their country, it ought to be only 
those who baye never declared any decided opinion, 
or taken any active part in the Bevolution.* 

I suspect that the authors oi this opinion are mere 
soldiers of fortune, who, though men of int^ty and 
honor, would as gladly recdve military rank from 
BussU, or Austeia, or IVussia, as from ^ regent of 
France. Perhaps their not having as much impor- 
tance at his court as tiiey could widi may incline 
them to this strange imagination. Perhaps, having 
no properly in old France, they are mote indifihrent 
about its restoration. Thw language is certainly 
flattering to all ministers in ttil courts. We all ace 
men; we all love to be tdd of the extent of our own 
power and our own fiujultiep. If we love fi^kny, we 
ace jealous of partners, and afraid even of our own 
instruments. It is of all modes of flatteiy the most 
eflhotual, to be told that you can regnlate the affidrs 
of anothw kmgdx>m better than its hereditary proprie* 

f TUimitiliAlfliiigoageofishaMi^^ 
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ton. It is ibnoed to flatter the priiunple of conquest 
so natoral to all men. It is thi« principle which is 
now mating the partition of Poland. The powen 
oonoeiued hare been told bjr some perfidious Poles, 
and perhaps they believe, that their usurpation is a 
great benefit to the people, espemally to the common 
people. However this may turn out with r^^ard to 
Poland, I am quite sure that Prance could not be so 
well under a foreign direction as under that of the 
representatives of its own king and its own 
estates. 

I think I have myself studied Prance as much as 
most of those whom the allied courts are likely to 
employ in sudi a work. I have likewise of mysdf 
as pai^ and as vain an opinion as men commonly 
have of themsdves. But if I could command the 
whole militaxy arm of Europe, 1 am sure that a 
bribe of the best province in that kingdom would not 
tempt me to intermeddle iu their affidrs, except in 
perfect concurrence and concert with the natural, 
legal interests of the country, composed of the eoole* 
siastioal, the military, the several corporate bodies of 
justice and of bur;^ership, making under a mon- 
atdh (I repeat it again and again) tSs JPrmek nation 
aeeordmg to its fimtiamental CbntHMion. No oontid- 
erate statesman would undertake to meddle with it 
upon any other condition. 

The govenunmt of that kingdom is fundamentally 
monarofaieaL The public law of Europe has never 
recognized in it any other form of government. The 
potentates of Europe have, by that law, a zi^t, an 
interest, and a duly to know with what government 
they are to treat, and what are to adndt into the 
federative sodeiy, —or, in other words, into the diplo- 

TOL. IV. SS 
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matio republio of Europe. This li^t is dear and 
iudispaiahle. 

What other and farther interference they have a 
xi^t to in the interior of the oonoems of anotherpeo* 
pie is a matter on whidi, as on every political sub- 
ject, no very definite or potitive rule can well be laid 
down. Our neighbors are men; and who will at- 
tempt to dictate the laws tmder which it is allowable 
or fborbidden to take a part in the cancems of men, 
whether they are considered indiTidoally or in a cd- 
leotive capadty, whenever charity to them, or a care 
of my own safety, calls forth my activity ? Oircum- 
stances perpetually variable, directing a moral pro- 
dence and discretion, the general piindples of which 
never vary, must alone prescribe a conduct fitting on 
sudi occasions. The latest casuists of public law are 
rather of a republican cast, and, in my mind, by no 
means so averse as they ought to be to a right in the 
people (a word which, ill defined, is of the most 
dangerous use) to make changes at their pleasure in 
the fundamental laws of their country. These writ- 
ers, however, when a country is divided, leave abun- 
dant liberty for a neij^bor to support any of the par- 
ties accord^ to his choice.* This intmfbrence must, 
indeed, always be a ri^t, whilst the privilege of do- 
ing good to otiiers, and d averting from them every 
sort of evil, 's a rig^t: circamstanoes may reader 
that rig^t a du^. It depends wholly on this, wheth- 
er it be a 1mA ohari^ to a party, and a prudent 
precaution with x^ard to yoursdf, or whether, under 
the pretence of aiding (me of the parties in a naticm, 
you act in sutsh a manner as to aggravate its oalami- 
tiss and aocomidiBh its final destruction. In troih, 
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it is not the intet&ring or keej^ aloo^ but iniqni* 
tons intermeddling, or treacherous inaction, vhich is 
praised or blamed by the deoision of an equitable 
judge. 

It tnll be a just and irresistible presumption against 
the fidmess of the interposing pover, ttet he takes 
with him no party or description of men in the divid- 
ed state. It is not probable that these parties should 
aU, and all alike, be more adverse to the trae inteiv 
ests of their country, and less capable of fbrming a 
juc^ent upon them, than those who are absolute 
strangers to their afibhrs, and to the character of the 
actors in them, and have but a remote, feeble, and 
secondary sympathy with their interest. Sometimes 
a calm and healing arbiter may be necessary ; but he 
is to compose difibrenoes, not to give laws. It is im- 
possible that any one should not feel the fell force of 
thsd; presumption. Even people, whose politics for 
the supposed good of thmr own-country lead them to 
take advantage of the dissensions of a neighboring 
nation in order to ruin it, will not directly propose to 
exclude the natives, but they will take that mode of 
oonsnlting and emj^oying them which most nearly, 
approaches to an exclusion. In smne particulars they 
propose what amounts to that exclusion, in otiieis 
ibey do much worse. They recommend to ministry, 
«<that no Erenobman who has given a decided qpn- 
icm or acted a decided part in this great’ Revohitum, 
for or against it, should be countenanced, brought 
forward, trusted, or employed, evm in the strictest 
subordination to the ministers of tiie allied powers.** 
dlthor^ one would think thsA> this advice would 
stand condemned on the first pnqiiosition, yet, as it 
has been made popular, and has been proceeded upon 
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pradooally, I think it right to give it B fall oonsideiPi 
ation. 

And first, I have asked myself vho these Erendh> 
men are, that, in the state their ovn oountiy has been 
in Ihr these last fire years, of sU the people aS Eu- 
rope, have alone not been able to form a decided 
opinion, or have been unwilling to act a decided 
part? 

Looking over all the names I have heard of in this 
great revolution in aU human affidrs, 1 find no man 
of any distinction who has remained in that more 
than Stoical apathy, but the Prince de Gonti. This 
ntean, stupid, sdfish, swinish, and cowardly w.TiiTnii.1, 
universally known and despised as such, has indeed, 
except in one abortive attempt to elope, been per* 
fhotly neutraL However, his neutrality, which it 
seems would quality him for trust, and on a com- 
petition must set aside the Prince de Oondd, can 
be of no sort of serrice. His moderation has not 
been able to keep him from a jaiL The allied pow- 
ers must draw him from that jail, befbre they can 
have the ftall advantage of tiie exertions of this great 
neutralist. 

Except him, I do not reooUeot a man of rank or 
talents, who by his speeches or his votes, Ity his pen 
or by Ms swo^, has not been active on tl^ scene. 
The time, indeed, could admit no neutrality in any 
person worthy of tiie name of man. There were 
origMally two great divisions in France : the one is 
that which overtnmed the whole of the government 
m Qbureh and State, and erected a republic on tiie 
bans of atheisin. Their grand engine was the Jaco* 
Ua Cfllub, a sort of secession from which, but exactly 
en the same principles, begat another short-lived one, 
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oftEed {ho Cluh of Bighly-Kmey* ‘which 'was chiefly 
guided by {he court rebds, who, in addition to {he 
crimes of which they were guilty in common 'wi'tii the 
others, had the merit of betraying a gpramons master 
and a kmd bene&otor. Subdivisions of this 
which since we hare seen, do not in the least 
from each other in their principles, their dispositions, 
or the means th^ have employed. Their only quar* 
rri has been about povrer: in that quarrd, like wave 
succeeding -wave, one &ction has got the better and 
ezp^ed the other. Thus, La Fayette for a while got 
the better of Orleans; and Orl&ms afterwards pre- 
vailed over La Fayette. Brissot overpowered Qp- 
Idans; Bardre and Bobeqnerre, and their fltction, 
mastered them both, and cut off their heads. All 
who 'were not Boosts have been listed in sonm or 
other (ff these divisions. If it were of any use to set- 
tle a precedence, tiie elder ought to have his rank. 
The fl^ authors, plotters, and contrivers of this mon- 
strous scheme seem to me entitled to the flrst jdaoe in 
our distrust and ahhorrence. I have seen some of 
Ihose who are tiiou£^ the best amongst the original 
rebels, and I have not n^ected the means of being 
infinmed oanoeming tiie others. I can very truly 
say, that I have not found, by observation, or inquiiy* 
that any sense of the evils produced by their prqjects 
has produced in them, or any one of tiiem, the small- 
est degree eff repentance. Bim^pofotmeut and mor- 
tification undoubtedly they fed; but to timm repent- 
ance is a thing impossible. Tb^ are' atheists. This 
‘wretched cqiinion, by which they are possessed even 
to the hric^t of fonatieism, leading thma to exdude 

* The fim olgeet of difii ^nb irts te propigatioa of Jaoobin 
jnfndpfeB. 
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from iheir ideas of a oanuaontrealth the vital ptinoi* 
|de of the physical, the moTal, and the political world 
engages them in a thousand absurd contrivances to 
fill up this dreadfiil void. Incapable of innoxions 
repose or honorable action or wise speculation in 
the lurhing>holes of a foreign land, into which (in a 
common min) they are driven to hide their heads 
amongst the innocent victims of their TwadnawH, fh^ 
are at this very hour as busy in the confection the 
dirt-pies of their imaginary constitutions as if they 
had not been quite firesh from destroying, by thrir 
uninous and desperate vagaries, the finest country 
upon earth. 

It is, however, out of these, or of such as these, 
guilty and impenitent, despising the experience of 
others, and their own, that some peoj^e talk of 
choosing their negotiators with those Jacobins who 
they suppose may be recovered to a sounder mind. 
They fatter themselves, it seems, that the friendly 
habits formed during Iheir ori^al partnership of 
iniquity, a similarity of character, and a couformity 
in the groundwork of their prinriples, might fiunli 
tate their cmiversion, and gain them over to some 
recognition of iqyalty. But surely this is to read 
human nature very fL The several sectaries in 
this schism of the Jacobins are the very last men 
in the world to trust each other. F^wship in 
treason is a bad ground of confidence. The last 
quarrris are the sorest; and the injuries recrived 
or olBhred by your own associates are tver the most 
bitterly resented. The people of France, of every 
name and description, would a thousand times sooner 
Iwteii to the Frinoe de Oondd, or to the ijroblfishqp 
a itix, or the Bishop of St. Pol, or to Ifionsieur de 
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Oazalds, iiiaa to La layette, or Dumouriez, or the 
Yioomte de Noailles, or the Bi^op of Anton, or 
Necfcer, or his disdple Lallj Tollendal. Against 
the first description they have not the smallest ani- 
mosily, beyond that of a merely political dissension. 
The others they regard as traitors. 

The first description is that of the Obxistian Boy- 
alists, men Tho as earnestly Krished for reformation 
as they opposed mnoration in the fiindamental parts 
of their Ohordi and State. Thar part has been very 
decided. Accordingly, they are to be set adde in the 
restoration of Ohurcih and State. It is an odd kind 
of disqualification, irhere the restoration of rdi^on. 
and monardhy is the question. If England should 
(God forbid it should t) fall into the same misfbrtune 
'witii France, and that the court of Vienna should 
undertake the restoration of odr monarchy, I thiyik 
it would be extraordinary to object to the admission 
of Hr. Pitt or Lord GrenTille or Mr. Dundas into 
any share in the management of that business, be- 
cause in a day of trial they haTC stood up firmly and 
manfully, as I trust tiiey always will do, and with 
distinguished powers,- for the monarchy and the l^it- 
imate Constitution of their country. I am sure, £f I 
were to suppose myself at Vienna at such a tiaiae, I 
itiiould, as a man, as an Engluluuan, and as a Sch- 
ist, protest in tiiat case, as I do in tida, against a 
we^ and ruinous {srinciple of proceeding, which 
can hare no otiter tendency titan to make those 
who wish to support tiie crown- meditate teo pro- 
fimndly on the consequences ad tiie part they take, 
and consider whether fbr their ppen and fhrwatd 
seal in the royal cause they jm/j not be thrust out 
from any sort of donfidencejand employment, where 
the interest of crowned hea^ is oonceamed. 
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These are the I have said, and said tmly, 

that I know of no neutrals. But, as a general obser* 
vation on this general principle of choosing neutrals 
on such occasions as the present, I haTe this to 
say, that it amounts to neither more nor less 
this shocking proposition, — that we ought to ezdude 
men of honor and abUitT' from serving theira and 
our oaxise, and to put the dearest interests of our* 
selves and our posterity into the hands of men of 
no decided bharaoter, without judgment to choose 
and without coxirage to profess any principle what- 
soever. 

Such men can serve no cause, for this plain reason, 
— they have no cause at heart. They can, at best, 
work only as mere mercenaries. They have not 
been guilty of great crimes; but it is only because 
they have not energy of mind to rise to any hei^t 
of wickedness. They are not hawks or kites : they 
are only miserable fowls whose fli^t is not above 
their dui^bill or hen-roost. But they tremble before 
the authors of these horrors. They admire them at 
a safe and respeetfol distance. There never was a 
mean and abject mind that did iu>t admire' an in- 
trejnd and dexterous villain. In the bottom of their 
hearts they believe subh hardy miscreants to be the 
only men qualified for great affidrs. If you set them 
to tcansact wiih such persons, tii^ are instantly sub- 
dued. 'They dare not so much as look their antago- 
nist in the foce. Thqr are made to be their snljjeotB, 
not to be their arUters or controUers. 

- 'These men, to be sure, can look at atrodous acts 
Nithont indignation, and can behold sulhting virtue 
ffitiifout Bfsafa&j. Therefore th^ ate coneddered aa 
fUtatV ^tpaawooate laen. But they have their pas> 
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dons, Hioogh of another kind, and vhlcih are inft> 
nitd.7 more likdy to carry them ont of the path 
of their duly. They are of a tame, timid, Ian* 
guid, inert temper, vhereyer the ird&re of o/Oten 
is oonoemed. In such causes, as they have no mo- 
tives to action, they never possess any real abilify, 
and are totally destitute of all resource. 

Bdieve a man who has seen much and observed 
something. I have seen, in Ihe course of my life, a 
great, many of that &mily of men. They are gener- 
ally chosen because thoy have no opinion of thdr 
own; and as &r as they can be got in good ear- 
nest to embrace any opinion, it is that of whoever 
happens to employ Ihem, (ndther longer nor dunter, 
narrower nor broader,) with whom they have no dis- 
eusdon or consultation. The only thing which oc- 
curs to such a man, when he has got a business for 
oihers into his han^, is, how to make his own fbr- 
tune out of it. The person be is to treat with is not, 
inih him, an adversary over whom he is to prevail, 
but a new fidend he is to gain; therefore he always 
tfystematically betrays some part of his trust. 
stead of thinking how he shall defend his ground 
to the last, and, if Ibroed to retreat, how littiS’he 
dxaU g^ve up, this kind of man conddets how.'iaii^ 
of the interest of his emidoyer he is to Morifiee to his 
adversary. Having nothing but himself in view, he 
knows, that, in serving his prind^ witii see], he 
must probably incur some resentment from the oppo- 
dte party. IBs <d^eot is, to obtain the goodwill of 
the perscm with whmn he oontonds, .that, when an 
agreement is made, he may^Join in rewarding him. 
I would not take mse cf' t haa i’ aa tny arbitrator in 
a dispute for so mudh as n #dapeitd; for, if he re 
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.served the mad to me, lie iroold be sure to give the 
vater that fed the po<d to my adversary, la a great 
oaose, I shoold oertainly -wish that my agent shoold 
possess conciliating qoalities: that he dionld be of a 
flank, open, and candid diqiosition, soft in his na> 
tore, and of a temper to soften animosities and to 
\nn confidence. He ought not to be a man odious 
to the person he treats 'with, by personal uijuiy, by 
vidence, or by deceit, or, above all, by the derelio- 
ticm of his ca'use in any former transactions. But I 
would be sure that my negotiator should be mtns, — 
that he should be as earnest in the cause as my- 
self and known to be so, — that he diould not be 
looked upon as a stipendiary advocate, but as a 
principled partisan. Li all treaty it is a great 
point that all idea of gaining your agent is hope- 
less. 1 would not trust the cause of royalty -with 
a rn»xi who, profesnng neutrality, is half a repub- 
lioam The enemy has already a great part of his 
suit without a strug^, — and he contends with ad- 
vantage for all the rest. The common principle al- 
lowed between your adversary and your agent gives 
your adversary the advantage in every discussion. 

, Befbie I shut up this discourse about neutral agen- 
cy, (which I conceive is not to be fbund, or, if found, 
out^t not to be used,) I have a fbw otiier remarks to 
make on the cause which I conceive ^ves rise to it. 

In an that -we do, whether in the stru^le or after 
it, it is necessary that we should constantly have in 
our eye -the nature and character of the eneny we 
have to contend 'with. The Jacolnn Bevdlution is 
carried on by men of no rank, of no conedderatjon, 
of wild, savage minds, fhU of levity, arr(^anoe, and 
pawfunwiptiAT^ -without morals, without prbbi^, with 
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oat pradenod. What have than, to supply thoii 
innamerable defects, and to make them terrible even 
to the firmest minds ? Ont thing, and one thing only, 
—bat that one thing is \rorfii a thonsand;— tb^ 
haTe In Ibranoe, all things being pat into 

an auirersal ferment, in &e decomposition of sodeiy, 
no man comes fijnrard bat by his sprit of enterprise 
and the rigor of his mind. If we meet this dreadful 
and portentoas energy, restrained no considerar 
tion of God or man, that is always rigOant, always 
on the attack, that aUows itsdf no repose, and suffers 
none to rest an hour with imponiiy, — if we meet this 
energy with poor commonplace proceeding, with trir- 
ial maxims, paltry old saws, with doabts, fears, and 
8aq>ioions, with a languid, uncertain hesitarion, with 
a formal, ofSdal qdrit, whicdr is turned aride by 
every obstacle from its purpose, and which never sees 
a difficulty but to yidd to it, or at best to evade it,— 
down we go to bottom of the abyss, and noth- 
ing short of Omnipotence can save us. We must 
meet a ricious and distempered energy with a manly 
and rational rigor. As rirtae is limited in its rch 
souroes, we ace doubfy bound to use all that in 
the oir^ drawn about us by our morals we 
able to command. . 

I do not contend igainst the advantages of ffisftmst. 
In the world we live in it is bat too ^neeessaiy. 
Some of dd called it the very smews af 'dbescdion. 
But what signify cammanptaoea that always run 
parallel and equal? Distrast Js good,.e7 it is bad, 
aoocttding to our position and oar puxpese. Distrost 
is a defenrive prindpie. iiuo have much to 
lose have much to &ar. --<8ai|i'4n J^nnoe we hold 
nothing. We ate to hr ea jo isi'Wpan a power in pos* 
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session ; -we are to oairy eveiything by storm, or by 
BOiprise, or intelligenoe, or by all. Adventure, 
therefore, and not caution, is our pdlioy. Here to 
be too presuming is the better error. 

The 'vrorld vrill judge of the spirit of our proceed- 
ing in those {daces of France which may foil into our 
power by our conduct in those that are already in 
our hands. Our wisdom should not be vulgar. Other 
times, perhaps other measures ; but in this awful hour 
our poUtios ought to be made up of nothing but coniv 
age, decision, manliness, and rectitude. We should 
have all the magnanimity of good &ith. This is a 
royal and commanding policy; and as long as we 
are true to it, we may give the law. Nbver can we 
assume this command, if we will not risk the oonB&> 
quences. For which reason we ought to be bottomed 
enough in princi{de not to be carried away upon the 
first prospect of any sinister advantage. SV}r depend 
upon it, that, if we once give way to a sinister deal- 
ing, we shall teach others the game, and we shall be 
outwitted and overborne,; the Spaniards, the Frus- 
Goans, God knows who, will put us under contribution 
at their pleasure ; and instead oi being at the head 
of a great confederaqy, and the arbiters of Ihirt^, 
we shall, ly^ our misses, break up a great detign 
into a thousand little selfiEh quarrds, the enemy will 
trium{h, and we shall tit down under the terms of 
unsafe and dependent peace, weakened, mortified, and 
di^raced, whilst all Europe, England intiuded, is 
left open and defonceless on every part, to Jacobin 
printiples, intcq;ues, and arms. In the case of the 
king of France, detiared to be our fiiend and aiU 
ly,w».will still be oontidering ouxstives in the omt 
itidietcny tibantetmr ui an enemy. This oontradio) 
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tion, I am afraid, vill, in sinie of ua, give a odof 
of frand to all our transaotions, or at least vrill ao 
oomplioate oitr poUtios that vre dball onxselveB be 
inextricably entangled in them. 

I have Toulon in my eye. It 'was 'witli infinite 
sorrow I heard, that, in talrio g 'Qie king of France’s 
fleet in trust, we instantly unrigged and dismasted 
the ships, instead of keeping them in a oondition to 
escape in case of disaster, and in order to ftilfil our 
trust, — that is, to hold them for the use of the 
owner, and in the mean time to emidoy tiiem fbr our 
common service. These ships are now so droum- 
stanoed, that, if we axe fbroed to evacuate Toulon, 
they must fidl into liie hands of the enemy or be 
burnt by ouradves. I know this is by scnne consid- 
ered as a fine thing for us. But the Athenians ought 
not to be better than the English, or Mr. Pitt lees 
'virtuous than Aristides. 

Axe 'we, then, so poor in resources that we can do 
no better “with dghteen or twenty diips of the line 
than to bum them? Had 'We sent ibr Prench Boy 
alist naval officers, of which some hundreds ate to 
be had, and made them select such seamen as they 
could trust, and filled the rest with our own and 
Mediterranean seamen, which are all over Italy to 
be had by thousands,' and put .them under judieioua 
commanders-in-ehte^ and with a judfasous 
nuxtuxe of our own suhoidinateB, the West Indfes 
'would at this day Inve been ours. It may be said 
that these Prench officers Huuld tske thma foe the 
king of Prance, and that they would not be in oxur 
power. Be it so. Tba islaads 'would not be ours, 
but they ‘would not be Jaechfuized. This is, how- 
ever, a thing impossibie. nnurt in effect and 
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sabst&ood be oors. But all is upon that fblse piiiioi* 
pie of distrust^ vMohy not oonfi^ng in stEehgihy 
neiver have the Ml use of it. They that paj, and 
fbed, and equip, must direct. But 1 must l ym lt 
jdain upon this sulg’eot The Ibrendh if 

thef were all our own, ought not to be all kept. 

A Mr partition only ought to be made of those tei^ 
ritoiies. Hiis is a subject of policy yezy serious, 
which has many relations and aq>eot8. Just here 
I only hint at it as answering an oljeotion, whilst 
I state the mischieTous consequences whic^ suffer 
us to be surprised into a Tirtual breach of by ' 
confbunduig our ally with our enemy, because they 
both belong to Ihe same geographicid territory. 

My dear ojuniou is, that Toulon ought to be made, 
what we set out wiih, a royal ibreudh dty. By the 
necessiiy of the case, it must be imder the influence, 
dril and military, of the allies. But the only way 
of keying that jealous and discordant mass from 
tearing its component parts to pieces, and Wjuiiing 
the loss of Ihe whole, is, to put the place into the 
nominal goremment of ihe regent, his ofEksers being 
approTed by us. Tins, 1 say, is absolutdy necessary 
for a poise amongst ouisdves. Otherwise is it to 
be bdieved that the Spaniards, who hold that place 
with ns in a sort of partnership, contrary to our mur 
tual interest, will see us absolute masters of the Med* 
iterranean, with Gibraltar on one side and Toulon 
on the other, with a quiet and cmnposed mind, whilst 
we do littls less than declare that we are to taite the 
whde West Indies into our bands, leaving the vast, 
unwieldy, and feeble body of the Spanish dominions 
in that part of the world absdutdy at our menqr, 
without any potrer to balance us in Ihe smallest die* 
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gree? Nothing is so &tal to a nation as an extrame 
of sdf-partialily, and tha total want of consideration 
of what others will naturally hope or fear. Spain 
mnst think she sees that we are taking advantage 
of the oonfiisions which reign in France to disable 
that country, and of course every country, from af- 
fording her protection, and in the end to turn the 
Spanish monarchy into a province. If she saw things 
in a proper point of light, to be sure, she would not 
consider any other plan of politics as of the least 
moment in comparison of the extinction of Jacobin* 
'ism. But her ministers (to sayihe best of them) are 
vulgar politicians. It is no wonder that they should 
postpone this great point, or balance it by considerar- 
tions of the common poUtics, that is, the questions 
of power between gtate and state. If we manifestly 
endeavor to destroy the balance, especially the mari* 
time and commercial balance, both in Ihirope and 
the West Indies, (the latter their sore and vulnerable 
part,) from fear of what France may do fer Spain 
hereafter, is it to be wondered that Spain, infinitely 
weaker than we are, (weaker, indeed, thim such a 
mass of empire ever was,) should feel the same fears 
from our uncontrolled power that we give way to 
ourselves from a supposed resurrection of the an- 
ment power of France under a monarchy? It tiff* 
nifies nothing whether we are wrong or right in the 
abstract; but in respect to our relation to Spain, with 
such principles feUowed up in practice, it is abso* 
lately impossible that any cordial alliance can sub* 
sist between the two nations. BT Spain goes, Naides 
will speedily follow. Prussia is quite certain, and 
thinks of nothing but making a market of the present 
confiitious. Italy is broken and divided. Switses* 
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land is Jacobinized, I am a&aid, oompletdy. I have 
long seen vith pain the progress of Frendi principles 
in that ooontiy. Things cannot go on upon the pres* 
ent bottom. The possession of Toulon, which, wdl 
managed, mi^t be of the greatest advanti^, be 
the greatest misfortone that erer happened to this 
nation. The more we multiply trOCps there, the 
more we shall multiply causes and means of quarrel 
amongst onrsdres. I know but one way of aroid- 
ing it, which is, to give a greater degree of simplidly 
to our politics. Our altuation does necessarily ren- 
der them a good deal inyolved. And to this evil, 
instead of iaoreasing it, we ou^t to apply all the 
remedies in our power. 

See what is in that {dace the oonsequeuoe (to say 
nothing of every other) of this oomplezify. Toulon 
has, as it were, two gates, — ■ an English and a Spanish. 
The English gate is by our policy &st barred against 
the entrance of any Boyalists. The Spaniards open 
tiidrs, I fear, upon no fixed principle, and with very 
little judgment. By means, however, of this fixdish, 
mean, and jealous policy on our side, all tiie Boyalists 
whom tire En^hsh mi|^t select as most practicalde, 
and most subservient to honest views, ate totally exr 
duded. Of those admitted the Spaniards are mas- 
ters. As to the inhaHtants, th^ are a nest oi 
Jacobins, whidh is delivered into our hands, not firom 
principle, but firam fear. The inhatdtants of Toulon 
may to described in a few words. It is d^ertim 
Mwtfe, eca/peniSm atque mal^faia. The rest of the 
seaports -are of the same desoriptirm. 

Another thing which 1 cannot account for is, the 
sending Ibr tiie Bishop d Toulon and afterwards for- 
bidding his entranco. This is as directly contrary to 
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the declaration as it is to the practice of the allied 
powers. The king of FFossia did better. When lie 
took Yerdon, he actnally reinstated the IMiop and 
his chapter. When he thought he dhonld bo the 
master of Ohalons, he called the Idshop firom Han- 
ders, to pnt him into possession. The j^iistrians 
have restored the clergy wherever tb^ obtained pos- 
session. We have proposed to restore reli^on as 
well as monardiy ; and in Tonlon we have restored 
neither the one nor the other. It is very likely that 
the Jaeoldn tantmlottea, or some of them, objected 
to this measure, who rather choose to have the athe- 
istic buffoons of dei^ they have got to sport with, 
till they are reedy to come forward, with the rest 
of thdr worthy brethreo, in Paris and other places, 
to declare that they are a Mt of impostors, that they 
never believed in Qod, and never will preaidi any 
sort of rdi^on. If we give way to our Jacobins in 
this p(wt, it is fhUy and fhirly putting the govern- 
ment, (dvil and ecoletiastioal, not in the king of 
Prance, to whom, as the protector and governor, and 
in substance the head of the Gkdlican Ohurdh, the 
nftTniTm-tiiwi to the bishi^rics banged, and who made 
the Bishop of Toolon, — it does not leave it with him, 
or even in the hands of the king of Eng^d, or the 
Tring of Spain, — but in Ihe basest Jacoldns of a low 
seaport, to exercise, pro ta/pore, the Bovetdgnly. 
If this pmnt of relipon is thus given up, the grand 
instrument for reclaiming France is abandoned. We 
cannot, if we would, ddude oursdves about the true 
state of this dreadful contest. Mis a rdigious war. 
It includes in its ol^ect, undoubtedly, every other 
interest of sodiety as well as this; but this is the 
prindpal and leading feature. It is through this 

voii. IV. S9 
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dfistmction of rdigion that otir enemies propose the 
accomplisl^eat of all their other 'views. The French 
Bevoiution, impious at once and &natical, had no 
other plan for domestic power and foreign empire. 
Look at all the proceedings of the National Assemblj, 
from the first day of declaring itself such, in the year 
1789, to this very hour, and you -will find full half of 
their business to be directly on this sulgect. In fhct, 
it is tiie spirit of the whole. The reli^ous system, 
called the Oonstitutional Ohnroh, was, on the &oe 
of the whole proceeding, set up only as a mere tem- 
porary amusement to the people, and so constantly 
stated in all their conversations, till the time should 
come when they might -with safely cast off the very 
appearance of all religion whatsoever, and persecute 
Christianity throughout Europe inth fire and sword. 
The Constitutional clergy are not the ministers of any 
rdigion: they are the agents and instruments of this 
horrible conspiracy against all morals. It was from 
a sense of this, t^t, in the English addi-tion to the 
articles propos^ at St. Domingo, tolerating all reUg- 
ions, we very wisely reftued to snlbr that hind of 
traitors and buffoons. 

This rdii^ons war is not a contioverey between 
sect and sect, as formerly, but a war against all sects 
and all reli^ons. The question is not, whether you 
are to overturn the Catholio,to set up the Protestant. 
Such an idea, in the present state of the world, is too 
contemptible. Our business is, to leave to the schools 
the discustion of the controverted points, abating as 
much as we can the acrimony of disputants on all 
sides. It is for Christian statesmen, as the world is 
now dnmmstanced, to secure thdr common basis, 
and not to risk the subversum.of the whole fohrio 
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poisoing these distiuotioiis with aa iU-timed zeaL 
We have in the present grand allianee all modes of 
government, as wdl as all modes of religion. 1a 
government, vre mean to restore that ‘wbioh, notwith- 
standing oar diversity of forms, we are all agreed 
in as fhndamental in government. The same prin- 
ciple oo^ to guide os in the rdigioos part : con- 
forming the mode, not to onr particalar ideas, (pst 
in that pcnnt we Wve no ideas in common,) but to 
what will best promote the great, general ends of 
the alliance. As statesmen, we are to see which ci 
those modes best suits with the interests of snch a 
commonwealth as we wish to secoze and promote. 
There can be no doubt but that the Oatholic rdig> 
ion, which is fhndamentally the religion of Irance, 
most go with the monarchy of Eranoe. We know 
that the monarehy did not survive the hierarchy, no, 
not even in appearance, for many months, — in sub- 
stance, not for a single hour. As little can it exist in 
fhture, if that pillar is taken away, or even shattered 
and impaired. 

If it should please God to {pve to the dlies the 
means of restoring peace and order in that focus of 
war and eonfosion, I would, as I said in the boginr 
ning of fois memorial, first replace the whofo of the 
old (SiBigy, because we have proof more than snffi- 
<fient, that, whether th^ err or not in the scholastio 
disputes vrith us, they are not tainted with atheiesoa, 
the great politioal evil of the time. I hope I need 
not apologize for this phrase, as if I thou^t religion 
nothing but policy : it is fitf firom my thoughts, and 
I hope it is not to be inferred from my expressions. 
But in the light of policy alone I am here oonsider* 
ing the question. I speak of policy, too, in a lai^ 
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light; in whidh large li^t, pdii^, too, is a saered 
thing. 

There are many, perhaps half a million or more, 
calling themselves l^testants, in the Sontii of IVanoe, 
and in other of the provinces. Some raise them to a 
much greater ntimher ; hnt I think this nearer to llie 
mark. I am sorry to say that they have behaved 
shockingly since the very be^nning of this rebellion, 
and have been uniformly concerned in its worst and 
most atrodons acts. Their dergy are just the same 
atheists with those of the Oonstltntional Oathdlics, 
but still more wicked and daring. Three of their 
number have met from thdr republican associates 
the reward of their crimes. 

As the andent Oatholio religion is to be restored 
fixr the body of France, the andent Calvinistic re* 
ligpon ought to be restored for the Protestants, with 
every kind of protection and privilege. Bat not one 
minister concerned in this rebellion ought to be suf- 
fered amongst them. If they have not deigy of 
Ihdr own, men well recommended, as untainted with 
Jaooltinism, by the synods of those places where Oai* 
vinism preva^ and French is q>oken, ought to be 
sought. Many such there are. The Presbyterian 
disdpline ou^t, in my opnion, to be established in 
its vigor, and Ihe people profesdng it ought to be 
bound to its maintenance. Mo man, under the felse 
and hypocritical pretence of liberty of oonsdenoe, 
ought to be suffered to have no conscience at alL 
The king’s oommissioaer ought also to dt in their 
synods, as befine the revocation of the Fdict of 
Mantes. I am consdous that this disdpline disposes 
mentorepublioanism: but it is still a disd^dine, and 
it is a cure (tudi as it is) fer the perverse and undta* 
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oiplined haMts wliidi for some time haye prevailed. 
BepuMioanism repressed may have its use in the coat* 
position of a state. Ihspeotion may be praotioahley 
and responabilily in the teachers and elders may be 
establidied, in sodh an hiera«foy as the Fresbyteiian. 
For a time like onis, it is a great point gained, that 
people dioiild be tanght to meet, to combine, and to 
be dassed and arrayed in some other vray than in 
dubs of Jacobins. If it be not the best mode of 
Protestantism under a monatohy, it is still an or- 
derly Christian ohurdi, orthodox in the fondamen- 
tals, and, what is to our point, capable enough of 
rendering men usefol dtizens. It was the impditio 
abolition of their discipline, which exposed them to 
the wild oinnions and conduct that have prevailed 
amongst the Huguenots. The toleration in 1787 was 
owing to the good disposition of the late king; but 
it was modified by the profligate folly of his atheistic 
minister, the Cardinal de Lomdnie. This mischiev- 
ons minister did not follow, in the edict of toleration, 
the wisdom of the Edict of Nantes. But his toleratimi. 
was granted to nm^OathoUeay — a dangerous word, 
which mi^t rignify anything, and was but too ex> 
pressive of a fotal indifhrenoe with r^ard to aU 
pety. I q)eak for myself: I do not wish any man to 
be oonverted firom hfo sect. The distinetions which 
we have reformed from animosity to emnlaition may 
be even useM to the cause of rdigfon. By some 
moderate contention they ke^ alive seal. lIHiereas 
people who change, except under strong conviotion, 
(a thing now rather rare,) the leligirm of their ean- 
ly pr^udices, especially if the ceavendon is brons^ 
about ly any political nuufoine, axe very apt to de- 
generate into indifierenoe, laxi^, and oftm downiiffot 
atheism. 
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Another pcditioal question arises about tiie mode of 
gorenunent which ong^t to he establiehed. I thinV 
the prochunation (which I read before I had pro- 
ceeded &r in this memorial) puts it on the best foot* 
ing, by postponing that arrangement to a time of 
peace. 

When our politics lead us to enterprise a great 
and almost total political revolution in Eur(^, we 
ought to look seriously into the consequences of what 
we are about to do. Some eminent persons discover 
an apprdiension that the monarchy, if restored in 
France, may be restored in too great strength for the 
liberty and happiness of the nativre, and for the tran- 
quiUily of other states. Th^ are therefore of ofon- 
ion that terms ought to be made fbr the modification 
of that monarchy. They are persons too considera- 
ble, from the powers of their mind, and fiom thw 
titoation, as w^ as firom the real respect 1 have for 
them, who seem to entertain these apprehensions, to 
let me pass them ly unnoticed. 

As to the power o£ France as a state, and in its 
exterior rdations, I confess my fears are on the part 
of its extreme reduction. There is undoubtedly 
something in the fidnity df France, which makes it 
naturally and properly an oljeot of our watchfelness 
and jealous, whatever finrm its government may take. 
But the difference fe great between a pilan for our 
own security and a scheme fer the utter destruction 
of France. If there were no other countries in the 
political map bnt these two, I admit that polity mij^t 
justify a widr to lower our neighbor to a standard 
which would even render her in some measure, if not 
wholly, OUT dependant. Bnt the system of Burepe is 
dtfjfetive and extremely complex. However fiiKRi^ 
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dable to us, as taken in this one relatiian, France is 
not equally dreadful to all other states. On the ooi^ 
trary, my dear opnion is, that the liberties of Europe 
cannot possibly be preserred but by her remaining a 
very great and preponderating power. The design at 
present evidently pursued the oomlnned potentates, 
or of the two who lead, is totally to destroy her as 
such a power. For Qi^ Britain resolves that she 
dxall have no cdonies, no commerce, and no marine. 
Austria means to take away the whole frontier, from 
the bonders of Switzerland to Dunkirk. It is thdr 
jdan also to reader the interior government laz and 
freble, by prescribing, force of the arms of rival 
and jealous nations, and without consulting the nat- 
ural interests of the kingdom, sudi arrangements as, 
in the actual state of Jacobinism in France, and the 
unsettled state in which properly must remain for 
a long time, will inevitably produce such distraction 
and debility in government as to reduce it to noth- 
ing, or to throw it back into its old confusion. One 
cannot conceive so fri^tfiil a state of a nation. A 
maritime country without a marine and without com- 
merce ; a continental coxmtiy without a frontier, and 
for a thousand miles surrounded with powerful, war- 
like, and ambitious neighbors 1 It is possible that she 
mi^t submit to lose her commerce and her colonies : 
her security she never can abandoa. D*, contrary to , 
aU expectations, xmder su(di a dii^raoed and impo- 
tent govermnent, any energy diould remain in that 
country, tixe wUl make every effort to recover her se- 
curity, which will involve Europe fbr a century in 
war and blood. What has it cost to France to xnake 
thatfrontier? What will it cost to recover it 7 Aus- 
tria thinTrn that without a frontier she cannot secure 
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^baWeSurlcmdi. Bat withoat her frontier iVaaoeoao* 
not secure hen^. Austria has been, however, se* 
cure for an hundred years in those very Netherlands, 
and has never been dispossessed of them by the <dumoe 
of war without a mo^ certainly of receiving 
again on the restoration of peace. Her late dangers 
have arisen not from the power or amtiitipn of the 
king of France. They arose from her own ill policy, 
whidi dismantled all her towns, and diufton tout ed all 
her subjects by Jacobinical innovations. She dis- 
mantles her own towns, and then says, “ Give me the 
frontier of France I ” But let us depend upon it, what- 
ever tends, under the name of security, to aggrandise 
Austria, will discontent and alarm Ifrussia. Su<di 
a length of frontier on tiie side of France, separated 
from itselJ^ and separated from the mass of the Ao»> 
trian country, will be weak, unless connected at the 
expense of the Elector of Bavaria (the Elector Pala- 
tine) and other lesser princes, or by such exchanges 
as will again convulse tiie Empre. 

Take it the other way, and let us suppose that France 
so broken in spirit as to be content to. remain naked 
and defenceless by sea and Inland. Is such a country 
no prey? Ebve oilier nations no views ? Is Fdand 
the only country of which it is worth while to make 
a partition ? We cannot be so dhildish as to imagine 
that ambition is local, and that no others can be in- 
fbeted with it but those who rule within certain par- 
allels of latitude and longitude. In this way I hold 
war equally certain. But I can concave that both, 
these prind.|des may operate ; amMtion on the part 
of Austria to out more and more from France; and 
H^adli impatience under her degraded and unsafe 
qfWidition In such a contest will the other powers 
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stand 'WHl not Prassia call fixr indemnity, as 
as Austria and England t Is she satisfied with 
her gains in Pdand ? By no means. Germany must 
pay; or ire shall in&lliUy see Prassia leagued vith 
Prance and Spain, and possibly with other powers, fijr 
the reduction of Austiia ; and such may be the sitaa- 
tion of things, that it will not be so easy to decide 
what part England may tahe m such a contest. 

I am well aware how inridious a task it is to qn 
pose anything which tends to the apparent aggran- 
dizement of our own country. But I think no coun- 
try can be aggrandized whilrt Prance is Jacobinized. 
This post remored, it w31 be a serious question how 
&r her fiirlher reduction will contribute to the gen* 
oral safely, whidi 1 always consider as included. 
Among precautions s^ainst ambition, it may not be 
amiss to take one precaution against our oim, I 
must fidrly say, I dread our own power and our own 
ambition; I db^ad our being too much dreaded. It 
is ridiculous to say we are not men, and that, as 
men, we shall never wish to aggrandize oursriTes in 
some way or other. Csm we say that even at this 
very hour we are not invidiouriy aggrandized? We 
are already in possession of almost aU the commerce 
of the world. Our empre in India is an awM ihij^. 
If we riionld come to be in a condition not (mly to 
haTB all this ascendant in commerce, but to be abso- 
lutely able, without the least oontiol, to hold tiie 
oommerce of all other nations totally dependent upon 
our good {Measure, we loay say that we shall notabuse 
this astonishing and hitherto unheardrof power. But 
every other nation will think we shall abuse it. It is 
impossible but that, sooner er later, this state of 
things must produce a combiBation against us whidi 
may end m our ruin 
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As to Eranoe, I most obserro that for a long timn 
die has been stationaiy. She has, during this whole 
0601017, obtained &r less by conquest or negotiation 
than any ofthe three great Oontinental powers. Some 
part of Lorraine excepted, I recollect nothing die has 
gained, — no, not a Tillage. In troth, thip Lorraine 
aoquidtion does litfle more than secure her barrier. 
Li efifect and substance it was her own before. 

Howerer that may be, I condder these things at 
present chiefly in one point of view, as obstructions 
to the war on Jacobinism, which muA stand as long 
as the powers think its extirpation but a teeondaery ob* 
ject, and think of taking advantage, under the narna 
of indmni^ and seeiir%, to make war upon the whole 
nation of Erance, royal and Jacolnn, fbr the tagjpasi- 
dizement of the allies, on the ordinary prindpi^ of 
intraest, as if no Jacobinism existed in the world. 

So &r is Eranoe from being formidable to its ndgb- 
bora fbr its domestic strength, that I conceive it will 
be as much as all its neighbors can do, by a steady 
guaranty, to keep that monarchy at all upon its bar 
sis. It will be their business to nurse Eranoe, not to 
exhaust it. Eranoe, such as it is, is indeed hijg^ 
fbtmidable: not formidable, however, as a great re- 
pnblio; but as the most dreadfiil gang of robbers and 
murderers that ever was embodied. But this dis- 
tempered strength of Eranoe will be the cause of pro- 
portionable weakness on its recovery. Never was a 
country so completely ruined; and they who calcu- 
late- the resurrection of her power by former exam- 
ples have not sufScnently oonridered what is the 
present state of things. Witiiout detailing the in- 
vwitoty. of what organs of government have been 
4 wthB^red, together with the very materials of whidi 
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alone they can be zeoomposed, I wish it to be oonsid* 
ered irbat an operose the wlidie system of tax* 
ation is in the old states of Bnrope. It is such as 
never oould be made bat in a long coarse of yeaie. 
In I!ranoe all taxes are abolished. The present pow* 
ers resort to the capital, and to the capital in WnH. 
But a savage, undisciplined people suffer a roSieiy 
'with more patience than an smpoat. The former is in 
their habits and th^ disposMons. They oonader it 
as transient, and as what, in their tom, may ex* 
erdse. Bat 'ihe terrors of the present power are each 
as no regular government oan posdbly employ. Th^ 
who enter into iRrance do not sacoeed to their re- 
sonroes. They have not a system to reform, but a 
Cfystem to begin. The whole estate of government is 
to be reacquired. 

TVhat difS.calties this will meet with in a country 
exhausted by the taking of the capital, and among a 
people in a manner new-principled, trained, and ac- 
tually disciplined to anarchy, rebdlion, disorder, and 
impiety, may be conceived ly those who know what 
Jacobin France is, and who may have occupied them- 
selves by revolving in their thou^ts what th^ were 
to do, if it fen to their lot to reestablish the affeirs of 
France. What support or what limitations the re- 
stored monarchy must have may be a doubt, or how 
it win pitdi and settle at last. But one thing I con- 
ceive to be &r beyond a doubt: tiiat the settiement 
cannot be immediate ; but that it must be preceded 
by some sort of power, equal at least in vigor, 
'v^ilance, promptitude, and decision, to a militaxy 
govanunent. For such a prtparatoiy government, 
no slow-paced, methodical, fbnnal, lawyer-like sys- 
tern, stiU less that of a showy, sttperficial, trifling. 
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intrigoing ooort, guided by cabals of ladies, or ol 
men like ladies, least of all a pbilosoidiio, theoretic, 
dispatatioas scho<d of sojbistty,-— none of these ever 
1011 or ever can lay the foundations of an order that 
can last. Whoever claims a right by birth to gorem 
there must find in his breast, or must cmyure up in 
it, an energy not to be expected, perhaps not always 
to be wished fi)r, in wdl-ordered states. The lawM 
prince must have, in everything but crime, the char* 
acter of an usurper. He is gone, if he imagmes 
himself the quiet possessor of a throne. He is to 
contend for it as much after an apparent conquest 
as before. His task is, to win it: he must leave pos> 
terity to enjoy and to adorn it. No vdvet cushions 
for him. He is to be always (I apeak nearly to the 
letter) on horseback. This opinion is the result of 
much patient thinking on the sutjjeot, which I con- 
ceive no event is Hkdy to alter. 

A valuable friend of mine, who I hope will con- 
duct these afibirs, so for as they foil to his diaie, 
with great abilitr» asked me what I thought of acts 
of general indemnity and oblivion, as a means of set- 
tling Erance, and reconoiling it to monarchy. Be- 
fore 1 venture upon any opinion of my own in this 
matter, I totally disclaim the interference of Ibreign 
powers in a business that properly behmgs to the gov- 
ernment which we have declared legaL That gov- 
ernment is likdy to be the best judge of what is to be 
done towards the security of that kingdom, which it 
IS their duty and their interest to provide for by such 
measures justice or of lenity as at the time they 
should find beet But if we weaken it not only ly 
schptcaiy limitations of our own, but preserve such 
pMPMns in it as ace disposed to disturb ihn friture 
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peace, as iihey hare its past, I do not know how a 
more direct dedaration can to made of a dispositioa 
to perpetual hostilily against a goTemment. The 
per^B saved from the jnstioe of the native magis> 
trate I 7 foreign authority will owe nothing to his 
demenoj. He will, and mnst, look to those to 
whom he is indebted for the power he has of die* 
pensing it. A Jacobin &ction, constantly fostered 
with the nonrishment of fordgn protection, will to 
kept alive. 

This desire of securing the safely of the actors in 
the present scene is owing to more laudable motives. 
Ministers have been made to consider the brothers 
of the late merdM king, and the noldily’ of France 
who have been frithfol to their honor and duty, as a 
set of inexorable and remorsdess tyrants. How this 
notion has been infiised into them I cannot to quite 
certain. I am sure it is not justified anything 
they have done. Never were the two princes gnUly, 
in the day of thdr power, of a dng^e hard or fil-na- 
tured act. No one instanoe of cmdly on the part of 
the gentlemen ever came to my ears. It is true that 
the Mngluh Jacdfins, (the natives have not thoni^t 
of it,) as an excuse finr their mfrmal eystem ci mur* 
der, have so represented them. It is on this prind- 
ple tiiat the massacres in the month of September, 
1792, were justified ly a writer in the Morning 
Ohronide. Sb says, indeed, that " the whole Frendi 
nation is to to j^ven up to the hands (tf.an iiti* 
tated and revengeful noblesse** and, judging of 
otiiers ly himself and his brethm, he says, ** Who- 
ever succeeds in a dvil war wfil to erud. But 
here the emigrants, fiying to revenge in tiie ears 
of military victory, will almost insatiably call Ihr 
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iheir Tiotims and their booty; and a body of emt 
grant traitors were attending the King of Prossia 
and the Duke of Brunswidc, to suggest the most 
sangoinaiy counsels.” So says this wic&ed Jacobin ; 
but so cannot say the Eang of Prussia nor the Duke 
of Brunswick, who nerer did receive any iia.n giiina.T y 
counsd ; nor did the king’s brothers, or that great 
body of gentlemen who attended those princes, com- 
mit one single cmel action, or hurt the person or 
property of one individual. It would be right to 
quote ^ instsmce. It is like the militaiy luxury 
attributed to these unfortunate sufferers in our com- 
mon cause. 

If these princes had shown a tyrannic disposition, 
it would be much to be lamented. We have no oth- 
ers to govern Prance. If we screened the body of 
murderers &om their justice, we should only leave 
the innocent in fhture to the merqy of men of fierce 
and sanguinary dispositions, of whudi, in s^nte of all 
our intermeddling in their Constitution, we could not 
prevent the effects. But as we have much more rea- 
son to fbar their feeble lenity than any blamable rig- 
or, we ought, in my opinion, to leave the matter to 
themselves. 

If, however, I were asked to ipve an advice merely 
as such, here are my ideas. 1 am not fer a total 
indemnity, nor a general punishmeut. And first, the 
body and mass of the people never ought to be treat- 
ed as criminal. . They may become an olgect of more 
or less constant watchfulness and susjnoion, as their 
pinservetion may best require, but they can never be- 
ooineanotg’ect^paniriiment. This is one of tiie few 
fendaaae nt al and unalterable prinriples of polities., 

. „ pmiHfe them capitally would be to make mom- 
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eras. Ifessaores only increase the ferodtj of men, 
and teach them to regard their own liyes and those 
ot others as of little value ; whereas the great poUqr 
of government is, to tesdi the people to think both 
great importance in the eyes of Gh>d and the state, 
and never to be sacrificed or even hazarded to grati< 
fy their passions, or for anything but the duties {Kre- 
scribed by the roles of morality, and under the direc- 
tion of public law and public authority. To punish 
them with lesser penalties would be to deldlitate the 
commonwealth, and make the nation miserable, which 
it is the bnsiness of government to render happy and 
flourishing. 

As to crimes, too, I would draw a strong line ot 
limitation. Por no one offence, an effenee 

qf rebeOAon^ by counril, contrivance, persuarion, or 
compuMon, for none properly a Tmlatary qffmee qf 
or anything done by open hostility in the 
field, should any man at all be called in question ; 
because such seems to be the proper and natural 
•death of dril dissensions. The offences of war are 
obliterated by peace. 

Another class will of course be included in the 
indemnily,— namely, all those who ly thrir activity 
in restoring lawM government shall obliterate their 
offences. The offence previously known, the accept- 
ance of service is a pardon fi»r crimes. I fear that 
tliis class of men will not be very numerous. 

So fitr as to indemnity. But where are the oljects 
of justice, and of example, and of ftiture security to 
the public peace? Th^ are naturally pointed out, 
not by their having outraged political and dvil laws, 
•noi their having rebdled against the state as a state, 
but by tiieir having rebelled against the law of Na* 
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tuie and outraged man as man. In this list, all the 
re^ddes in general, aU those who laid sactileg^ons 
hands on the king, who, without anything in thdr 
own rebdlious mission to the Conyention to justify 
them, brought him to his trial and unanimoudy 
voted him goilfy, — all those who had a shore in the 
crud murder of the queen, and the detestable pro- 
ceedings with regard to the young Wng and the 
unhappy princesses, — all those who committed cold- 
blooded murder anywhere, and partiealarly in thdr 
revolutionary tribunals, wh^ every idea of natural 
justice and of their own dedared rights of man have 
been trod under foot with the most insolent mockery, 
— aU men concemed in the burning and demdilion 
of houses or ebordies, with audadoiu and marked 
acts of sacrilege and scorn offered to rdigion, — m 
genetd, all the leaders of Jacobm dubs, — not one of 
these should escape a punishment suitable to the na> 
tore, qudify, and d^ree ol thdr offence, a steady, 
but a measured justice. 

In the first place, no man oug^t to be suljeot to 
any penalty, from the highest to the lowest, but hj a 
trid accor^g to the course of law, carried on 1^ 
all that caution and deliberation which has been used 
in the best times and precedents of the Slrooch juris- 
prudence, the ciimmd law of whidx country, fruity 
to be sure hi some particulars, was hig^y laudable 
a^ tender of the lives of men. In restoring order 
' and' justice, everything like retaliatitm ought to be 
rslig^hudy avoided ; and an examine oug^t to be set 
of a tdifd dienatimi ficom the Jacobin proceedings in 
thair aoesuR^ -xevolntiooaiy tribunals. Everything 
' Ekn lumplxi^ men in masses, and oi fimning tablaa 
ofirlsnMeiqption, ou^ to be avdded. 
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Lx all these panishments, aajaiiDg Trhidh can be 
all^d in milagafion of tiie offence dtonld be fully 
oonaidered. Mercy is not a thing opposed to jnstioe. 
It is an essential part of it,— as neoessazy in eriminal 
cases as in civil afi^rs eqnify is to law. It is only 
for the Jacobins never to pardon. They have not 
done it in a angle instance. A council of mercy 
ouf^t therefore .to be appointed, with powers to re- 
port on each case, to soften the penally, or entirely 
to remit it, according to oireamstances. 

With these pFeoautfons, the very first foundation 
of settlement must be to call to a strict account those 
bloody and merc^ess offenders. Without it, govern- 
ment cannot stand a year. Pec^le little ccmsider 
the utter impossibility of getting those who, having 
emerged from very low, some firom the lowest classes 
of society, have exercised a power so high, and with 
sucfo unrdenting and bloody a rage, quietly to fall 
baek into tbdr cdd ranks, and become humble, peace- 
able, laborious, and useM members of socnety. It 
never can be. On the other hand, is it to be be- 
lieved that any' worthy and virtuous snlgeot, re- 
stored to the mins of his house, will with patioxee 
see the ccdd-blooded murderer of his fother^ mother, 
wifo, or children, or perhaps all of titese xdations, 
(sucfo things have been,) nose him in his own village, 
and insult him with foe riches acquired from the 
plunder of his goods, ready again to head a Jacobin 
footion to attache his lifo? Hie is unworthy of the 
name of man who would suffer it. It is unworthy 
of the name exf a government, whifo, taking justice 
out of foe private hand, will not exercise it for the 
ii^uzed by foe public am. 

I know it sounds plansible, and is readily adopted 

▼OL. IT. 80 
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by those who have little sympa&y with the soffeiings 
(tf others, to wish to jnmble Ihe innooeat and guilty 
into one mass by a general indemnity. This cruel 
indifference dignifies itself with the of human- 
ity. 

It is extraordinary, that, as the wicked arts of tins 
r^dde and tyrannous fSsction increase in number, 
Tariety, and atrocity, the dedre of punishing tTnww 
becomes more and more fidnt, and the talk of an 
indemnity towards them every day stronger and 
stronger. Our ideas of justice appear to be fhirly 
conquered and overpowered by guilt, when it is 
grown gigantic. It is not the point of view in which 
we are in the habit of viewing guilt. The crimes we 
every day punish are really bdow the penalties we 
infiiet. The criminals are obscure and feeble. This 
is the 'new in which we see ordmaiy crimes and crim 
inals. But when guilt is seen, thoughbut for a time, 
to be famished with the arms and to be in'vested'wiih 
the robes of power, it seems to assume another na- 
ture, and to get^ as it were, out our jurisdiction. 
This 1 fear is the case 'with many. But there is an- 
other cause Ihll as powerfhl towards this security to 
enormous guilt,— the derire which possesses people' 
who have once obtained power to eiyoy it at their 
ease. It is not humanity, but hudness and inertness 
of mind, which produces the desire of this kind of in- 
demnities. This description of men love general and 
tiiort methods. If they punish, they make a promis- 
euous maasacra ; if they spare, they make a general 
aet of oblivion. This is a want (tf disposition to pro- 
eeed laboriouriy according to the cases, and aoc^- 
to the rules and principles of justice on each case : 
(Siftatitjof disfioeitioa to assort criminals, to diserimi- 
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iiate tiie degrees and inodes of guilt, to separate ao- 
oomjdioeB from piindpals, leaders from frllowers, 
sedaoeis from tbe seduoed, and then, bj fidlowing 
tiie same principles in the same detail, to dass pan> 
ishments, and to fit them to (be nature and kind of 
the delinqnenoj. If that vere once attempted, we 
should soon see that the tadc was neither inWte 
nor the ezecntion orod. There would be deaths, 
but, fbr the munber of criminals and the extent of 
France, not many. There would be oases of trans- 
portation, cases of labor to restore what has been 
-wickedly destroyed, cases of imprisonment, and cases 
ofmereexile. But be this as it may, I am sore, that, 
if jnstice is not done there, there can bendther peace 
nor jnstioe thdre, nor in any part of Borope. 

History is resorted to fbr oilier acts of indemnity 
in other times. The princes are desired to look back 
to Henry the Foorth. We are desired to look to the 
restoration of King Oharles. These things, in my 
opimon, hare no resemblance whatsoewer. Th^ 
were eases of a dvil war, — in France more fbrodous, 
in England more moderate than common. In ndther 
country were the orders of sodety subverted, rdi^ 
ion and morality destrcyed on ptindple, or property 
totally annihilated. In England, the govenunent (rf 
Oromwell was, to be sure, somewhat rigid, but, fbr a 
new power, no savage tyxanny. The conntiy was 
nearly as well in his hands as in (hose of Oharles the 
Second, and m some points much better. The laws 
in geuexal had their course, and were admirably ad- 
ministered. The king did not in reality gnuat an act 
of indemnity; the prevailing power, (hen in a man- 
ner the nation, in efihot granted an indemnity to iUint. 
The idea of a preceding rebellion was not at all ad- 
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yni ttail in fhat conTontioiii aad that Parliament. The 
re^eides vere a oommon enemj, and as sa<di given 
up. 

Among the ornaments of their place irhidh emi- 
nently distinguidi them, few people are better ac- 
quainted with the history of their own country than 
the illustrious princes now in exile ; but I caution 
them not to be led into error by that which has been 
supposed to be the guide of life. I would give the 
same caution to all princes. Not that 1 derogate from 
the use of history. It is a great improver of the im- 
derstanding, by showing both men and afihirs in a 
great variety of views. Prom this sooroe much polit- 
ical wisdom may be learned, — that is, may be learned 
as haMt, not as precept, — and as an exercise to 
strengthen the mind, as fhxnishing materials to en- 
lai^ and enrich it, not as a repertory of cases and 
precedents for a lawyer : if it were, a thousand times 
better would it be that a statesman had never learned 
to read,-— vriZa»fleM«rMitZ^sras. This method toms 
their understanding from the object before them, and 
from the present exigences of the world, to compar- 
isons with former times, of wbich, after aU, we'Can 
know very little and very imperfectiy; and our 
guides, the historians, who are to ^ve us their true 
interpretation, are oto prejudiced, often ignorant, 
often fonder of system than of truth. Whereas, if a 
with reasonable good parts and natural sagacity, 
not in the leadingetrings of any master, will look 
steadily on the hurinesa hefine him, without being 
diveried by retroefpect and comparison, he may be 
e^Mhle of forming a reasoimble good judgment of 
^riuijs to, be done. There are some frmdamental 
ia whiofa, Nature never changes ; hut they are 
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few and obriona, and bdong rather to morala than to 
pditios. Bat so ihr as regards political matter, the 
htu nan mind and homan affidrs are susceptible of 
infinite modifications, and of combinatimis wholljnew 
and onlooked-fhr. Yety few, fi>r instance, could have 
imaged that proper^, whi(^ has been taken for nat> 
oral dominion, should, throuj^ the whole of a vast 
kingdom, lose all its importance, and even its infiia- 
ence. This is what history or books of speculation 
could hardly have tau^t us. How many could have 
thoa^t that the most comidete and formidable rev- 
olution in a great empire should be made by men of 
letters, not as subordinate instroments and trumpet* 
ers of sedition, but as the chief contrivers and man- 
agers, and in a short time as the open administrators 
and sovereign rulers? Who could have imagmed 
that atheism could produce one of the most violently 
operative prindides of fimaticism ? Who could have 
imagined, that, in a commonwealth in a manner era. 
died in war, and in an extensive and dreadfnl war, 
mititaiy commanders diould be of little or no ac- 
count, — that the Convention should not contain one 
militaxy man of name, — that administrative bodies, 
in a state of the utmost confusion, and of but a mo- 
mentary duration, and composed of men with not one 
imposing part of charaoter, dmuld be able to govern 
the country and its armies with an authorily which 
the most settled senates and the most respect^ mon- 
ardbs scarcedy ever had in the same d^;ree? This, 
fbr one, I confess I did not fhresee, though all the 
rest was present to me very early, and not out of 
apprehension even fi>r several yean. 

I believe very &w were able to enter into the e& 
foots of mere terror, as a prindple not only jfor the 
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sappoit of power in g^ven hands or fonns, but in 
those things in whidh the soundest political specular 
tors were of opinion that the least appearance of 
force would be totally destruotiTe, — sudh is the mar- 
ket, whether of money, proTision, or commodities of 
any Mnd. 7et for four years we have seen loans 
made, treasuries supplied, and armieB levied and 
maintained, more numerous than France ever showed 
in the field, bjf the ^eOe qffear ctbrne. 

Here is a state of things of whidh in its totality if 
history fiixnishes any examples at all, th^ are very 
remote and feeble. I therefore am not so ready as 
some are to tax with folly or cowardice those who 
were not prepared to meet an evil of this nature. 
Even now, after tho events, all the causes may be 
somewhat ffifScult to ascertain. Yery many are, how* 
ever, traceable. But these things history and books 
of speculation (as I have already said) did not teach 
men to Ibresee, and of course to resist. Now fiiai 
they are no longer a matter of si^gaoity, but of expe- 
lienoe, of recent experience, of our own experience, 
it would be upjustifiable to go book to the records oi 
other times to instmet us to manage what they never 
enabled us to ibresee. 
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AXTB&.CTS FROM VATTEIAS LAW 07 NATIOlirS. 

[Tha ntlM^ Ungiiid Aliattteti, and IfTotea txa hf Ur. Bojocih 
exo^dag ineb; of ihe Sbtei ai an ban fflithigalabod.] 

OASES OF nraBBFBBSNQB WIXU XNDSmiNDBNT POWOBB. 

** Ti*, then, ihsre is anywheie a itadon of a tvedMS 
X and fflwe&Moou* disposition, always ready to m- 
/urs ot&ers, to traoene ^uir de^igwt^ onel to msM do- 
rnetHo it is not to be doubted tiiat all have 

a light to join m order to rqtmSf eAoetise, and jmt 
ft ever qfter out ^ power to iiynre them. Such 
should be the jost fruits of the poli<7 which Machia* 
vel praises in Oessar Borgia. The conduct followed 
by Plulip the Second, Sjng of Spain, wat adm^xd to 
wuto ad Eampe agamet Mm; and it was firom just 
reasons that Henry the Great formed the des^pa of 
humbling a power formiddble hg ita foreee and per- 
nieunu hg ite tnamme.’^ — Book IL oh. iv. § dS. 

"Let us apply to the urjust what we have said 
above (§ 68) of a mischievous or twaiwfiftAii e oa. 
tion. If there be any that makes an open profos* 
sion qf tran^plmg jfutiee wader footf qf detpudug and 

* ThSB iB the case of X!Eaii«e:---Sei]aumT^ at Tiirii:^«---JitooMa 
dabs,— Id^geols meetings -<-J91flinish iaee(i»g,-<La VisTafeCe’s an- 
swar» — Qoota’s embassy, ATfgioiu 
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vida^ng right qf others,* trhenerer it finds an q>> 
portanit^, the wtereet qf himan eoeietg loiH catthoriae 
eM others to vmite m order to hemMe and ohastise U. 
We do not here target the established in oar 

preliminaries; that it does not belong to nations to 
oBorp the power of being judges of each other. In 
particular cases, liable to the least doubt, it ought 
to be supposed that each of the parties may have 
some right; and the iiyustloe of that which has 
committed the iiyuiy may proceed firom error, and 
not from a general contempt of justice. JBrit if, 
hjf eenstamb maaAm, and hy a eonUmed eondntt, one 
nation chows that it has evidently this pernicious 
disposition, and that it considers no rij^t as cur 
cred, the safety of the human race requires that it 
shoc^ be suppressed. To term and support an un> 
just pretension is to do an iiyuiy not ordg to litm loho 
is vetereOad m this pretension, but to moek atjudies in 
general, and to iqjfun aR nations.*^ -~'QaiL ch. v. § 70 . 

“If the i^oe, attacking the fundamen' 
wMar. ial laws, gives his subjects a legal ri^t 
to resist him, if tyranny, heeoadng itmippovtaXls, 
obliges the nation to rise in thdr defence, every 
foreign power has a rig^t to succor an o|q)rassed 
people who implore their assistance. The English 
justly complained of James the Second. 
BmMiaa. The nobSotg and Rte most tUstbigiashed peh 
uriots resolved to put a check on his enterprises, 
which manifestly tended to overtiirow the Constitu- 
tion and to destroy the liberties and the religion of 
the people, and therefore applied for aaeietmee to the 
United Prooinees. The authority of the Prince of 

* Thd aeknowlo^se no powor not direotily ftom 

tlio 
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Orange had, doobiless, an influence on the ddibera* 
tions of the Statee-Qweral ; hut it did not make 
them commit iiijustioe: Ihr when a people, from 
good reasons, take up arms against an oppressor, 
justiee and gauronty require Aot irave mm Aovdd 
he astitted in the defenee tf ‘&eer'Ube»iSa. Whenever, 
therefore, a dvil war is kindled in a state, omotcMi 
foreign powers may assist that party which 
appears to them to have justice on their dde. JBs 
toAo ossuts on o&om tyremt, he who dedarm 
FOB JUT VITJUBT JJTD BBBBLUOUa PBOPUS^ BriMSta 
offmde agamahiedwljf. When the bands of 
the political society are broken, or at least suspended 
between the sovereign and his peoide, th^ 
may then be conddered as two distinct pow> 
era; and once each is independent of all fop> om 
eign authority, nobody has a ri^t to judge ^ 
them. Either may be in the right, and each of those 
who grant thdr assistance may bdieve that he sup- 
ports a good cause. It follows, then, in virtue of the 
voluntary' law of nations, (see Frelim. § 21,) that 
the two parties may act as having an equal right, and 
behave accordingly, till the dedsion of the afibir. 

But we ought not to abuse this maxim 
for authoridng odious proceedings against wmemm. 
the tranquillity of states. It is a violation of the law 
of nations to perniade thoee evd^ede to reoolt 
who admOy obey duxr wmdgn^ dtough ihey Syti>» 
eomplain qf hie govemmeat. 

*‘The practice of nations is conformable to our 
maTinm. When the Qerman Frotestants came to the 
assistance of the Beformed in Eranoe, the court never 
undertook to treat them otherwise than ae common 
enemies, and according to the laws of war France 
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at Hie saxne time astisted the Netherlands, -whicih 
took up arms against Spain, and did not pretend that 
her troops should be considered upon any other foot- 
ing than as auxiliaries in a regnlar ftot. BvA no 
ittnqptto f(mer amiio eomjploMtg an (Oroc^^ 
^ton ytiiy, of^ one aiimpU ly Mt amtssoHas to 
aoato Ats tu^ede to remU. 
ifaiti. As to those monsters, who, under the 
title of sorerdgns, render themedves tiie 
scourges and horror of the human race, — these axe 
sarage beasts, from which every brave num may 
justiy purge the earth. All antiquity luu praised 
Hercrules for delivering tiie world firom an Autssus, 
a Bnriris, and a BiomedeB.”— -Itdd. oh. iv. § 56. 

After stating that nations have no right to inter- 
fete in domestic concerns, he proceeds , — ** But this 
role does not preclude them from espousing the quar- 
rel of a dethroned king, and astisting him, if he ap- 
pears to have justiee on his side. They then declare 
themselves enemies of the natitm whi(^ has acknowl- 
edged his rival; as^ when two Hffarmt natiiont are at 
war, tii^ are at liberty to assist tiiat'whoM; 
th^ shidl tiiink has the fidrest fg{p(iair9oee.f 
I7.oh.ii.§14 


cues OT jJiuitOBa. 

is asiked if that allianoe subtists with the Hug 
and tiie royal fisunily when by some revolution they 
are deprived cS thrir crown. We have latdy re- 
marked, (9 ld4,) that a personal alliance exidres witii 
tiie reign of him who contracted it: but tiiat is to 
be understood an alliance with the state, limited, as 
tyUa duration, to the reign of tiie contracting kf^. 
ibis’ of wh^ we are here speaking is .of anoi^ na> 
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tara. For though it hinds the state, rinoe 
it is bound by all the public acts of its sot- 
ereign, it is made directly in fiiTor of Ihe 
Tring and his fomily; it would therefore he absurd 
fbr it to terminate at the momaa when Aey have 
need qf it, and at an event agcmet whitk it woe made. 
Beddes, Ihe king does not lose his quality 
merdy by the loss of Ms kingdom. 

Or^pped qf it wngwO^ hy m wearper, or hg Mi Mn s unm . 
rdude, he preeervee hie riglte, ^ imnber qf whUh 
are hie eiHancee.* 

*‘But who shall judge if the king he dethroned 
lawfhlly or Tiolenoef An independent nation 
acknowledges no judge. If the body of the nation 

* ]B^ ihe imnth artic3e of the Txealy of Tsana ATAuifow^ he» 
tween Eranoe, England, and flblland, signed at the Hagne^ in the 
year 1717| it la atipnlatedt " diat» if the Idngdoma, oonntriaa, or pror- 
fnoea of any of the alliee axe disturbed by Intestine qnande, or ty 
rMlma, on account if (ho aouT muomaotto^ (the Proteatant snooesrion 
to the throne of Qxeat Britain^ and the enooession to the throne of 
Eranoei as settled by the Treaty of ITtceehti) *<or tsidr any oSurpreteait 
uhtOsBer, the ally thus in trouble shall haTe ftill right to demand of 
his allies the suooqib above mentioned" : that is to say, the same sno* 
oors as in the case of an invasion from any fbreign power,— 8,000 ftot 
and S,000 horse to be fhmished by Eranee or England^ and 4/900 Ibot 
and 1,000 hone by the Statee-GeneraL 

By the fourth article of the Treaty of Q^ixmima Axxxiircai, 
between Eng^d, Eranoe^ Bblland, and the Enqperor of Germany, 
sllgiied in the year 1718, the contraeting powen ‘^promise and oblige 
themselvee that they will and ought to maintain, guaranty, and defend 
the right of succession in the Ungdon of Vtusom, according to the 
tenor of the treatiei made at Utrecht the Uth day of April, 1718; 
* • . and this thtyshaUperfomqpaMoBjtywwtnfeeioeert^ 

IS cKsCurb (fts MK&r tfiSa mooBSSsm^ fin to 

previous acts and treaties snhsegoent thereon." 

The shove treaties Imve hesn revived and conilrined hy every sob- 
sequent treaty of peace between Great Britain and Eianoe.— Entw. 
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declares the king depriTed of his rights Ibe abase 
he has made of tiiem, and deposes him, it may jostlf 
do it v>hen &$ grieotmees are wdl founded, and no other 
power has a right to oensnre it. The personal ally 
of this king oo^t not then to assist him against the 
nation that has made use of its right in deposing 
him : if he attempts it, he ugnres that nation. Sng* 
land declared war against Loois the Eonrteentii, in 
the year 1688, for sapporting tiie interest of James 
the Second, who was deposed in form by the xiation. 
The same country declared war against him a second 
at tiie beginning of the present centoiy, because 
that prince acknowledged the son of the deposed 
James, under the name of James the Third. In 
ooaiAcn. doubtfbl oasos, and when lo^ qf the 
nation hae not pronouaeed, or BAB BOT PBO- 
bobbcbd rsEEiT, a soTereiga may natn- 
lally support and defend an ally ; and it is then that 
the Toluntarylaw of nations subsists between different 
states. The parfy that has driven out the king pre- 
tends to have rij^t <m its side; this unhappy long 
and his ally flatter themselvBS with having the sarnie 
advantage; and as they have no common judge i^pon 
earth, they have no other method to take but to ap- 
ply to arms to terminate the dispute ; they therefore 
engage in a formal war. 

Hotouifta “Li short, when the foreign prince has 
u/iSJuta. t H^'thfiiny fhlMed his engagements towards 
SSpoia?* an un&rtnnate monardh, when he has done 
in his defence, or to procure his restoration, all he 
was obliged to perform in virtue of the alliance, if 
his efforts ate ineffectual, the dethroned pince can- 
not require him to support an endless war in his &r 
Tur, mr expect that he will eternally remain the enemy 
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of {he nation or of the Bovereign who has deprived 
him of the throne. He must think cS peaoe, aban- 
don the ally, and oonrider him as having himself 
abandoned his right through neoeseiiy. Thus Louis 
the Fourteenth vras obliged to abandon James the 
Second, and to acknowledge King William, though 
he had at first treated him as an usurper. 

" The same question presents itself in real alliances, 
and, in general, in all alliances made with the state, 
and not hi paaticolar with a king Ibr the defence 
of his person. An ally ou^t, doubtless, to be de> 
fimded against every invasion, against every finrign 
violence, and eom agakad Taa rAdJAtna tab- camot 
/sets.* vN iha same mam» a repiMM ought 
to ho defended agaSauA tho mlerpriset qf one 
who attempU to dettrog tho piAUe lAbertg. But it 
ou^t to be remembered that an ally of the state or 
the nation is not its judge. If the nation has de 
posed its king in form, — if the people of a republic 
have driven out their magistrates and set themselves 
at liberty, or acknowledged the authority of an usurp- 
er, either ezpresriy or tacitly, — to oppose these dmnes- 
tib regulations, by disputing thrir justice or validity, 
would be to interfere in the government of the na- 
tion, and to do it an iqjury. (See § 64, and follow- 
ing, of this Book.) The i^y remains the ally of the 
state, notwithstanding the bl^ge that has happened 
in it. Howwer, whm tAts Aango renden tho om »v^ 
dOianeo uteleet, dmgoroM, or ^dugrtodddOf it 
mag renounm it; for it 'meg tag^ upon a 
good foundation, Aat it would not hem mtered hato 
an oBianee wUh ‘that nation, had it been under the 
prmntform govemmmt. 

** We may say here, what we have said on a pe^ 
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Bcmal allianoe : however just the cause of that king may 
be who is driven fSrom Ihe ihioni either his sab- 
jeotsorby aforagnnsarper,his aides are not obliged 
votaattaw to sopport m etemol var in his &vor. Af- 
ter having made inefifeotnal efforts to restore 
him, they must at length give peace to their peojde, 
and come to an accommodation with the nsorper, and 
for that poxpose treat with him as with a lawfbl sov- 
ereign. Louis the Fourteenth, exhausted by a bloody 
and nnsucoessM war, offored at Gertruydenberg to 
abandon his grandson, whom he had placed on the 
throne of Spain ; and when affoirs had changed their 
appearance, Oharles of Austria, the rival of FhQip, 
saw himself in his tom, abandcmed ly his allies. 
They grew weary of exhausting Ihdr states in order 
to give him the possemion of a crown wMdh they be- 
lieved to be his due, but which, to all appearance, 
they ehonld never be able to procure for Mm.” — 
Book n.ch.xii.§§ 196, 197. 

DiNOBBOUS POWXB. 

iuiattoM *<It is BtQl eaeder to prove, that, should 
this formidable power betray any uiyust and 
amMtions diq)odtions by dong the Mast iigusiaoe to 
another, every nation may avail themadves of the 
occasion, and join thdr forces to those of the party 
irgured, in order to reduce that ambitious power, and 
disable it firom so easily oppressing its nei^bors, or 
keepng them in oontiniial awe and fhar. For an in- 
jury gives a nation a right to provide for its fhture 
safety by taking away firom the violator the means of 
oppression. It is lawful, and even praiseworthy, to 
assist those who are oppressed, or uiyustly attadl^” 
~BookI[Lch.m.§45. 
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SXBEEBK OF FOSOnL 

“Bdbopii fbnns a political cystem, a bodj irliere 
the whole is connected h 7 the relations and dif> 
ferent inteieste of nations inhabiting this part of the 
world. It is not, at andently, a oonfdsed heap of 
detached pieces, each of wbidi thonght itself Teiy lit- 
tle concerned in the fate of others, and seldom re- 
garded things which did not immediately relate to it. 
The continual attention of soTereigns to what is on 
the carpet, the constant residence of ministers, and 
tha perpOudl n^oUathnaf make Hfmnpe a kind qf a 
rqn^UOf the membture qf uihv^ {hough kode- 
pendent, unite, {fumugh the Hee <f common m- 
ter«et,fw{henudetmemoecf order andUbertg, sbow. 
Hence arose that &mou 8 scheme of the political equi- 
librium, or balance of power, I 7 ' which is understood 
such a ^qtosition of tilings as no power is able abso- 
lutelj to predominate or to prescribe laws to others." 
— Bookm.oh.iii.§47. 

Oonfederaoies would be a sure way of preserving 
the equilibrium, and supporting the liberly of na- 
tions, did all princes thoroughly understand their 
true interests, and r^olate aU thdr st^ fbr the 
good of the state." — Hdd. § 49. 

ooNmBimoNB nr ma mmn*0 ooirKonr. 

of the pUage of the country and defence- 
less places, a custom has been substituted more hu- 
mane and more advantageous to the sovereign rwalring 
war: I mean that of contributions, 'Whoever oar>* 
ties on a /ust tear* hae a right qftnedeing the enem^e 

* Gotttribntioas zaiwd I17 Uw Duke cf Brminvtol: in Ftaaea. 
Oompnn tbeie vith itw oontdbnUcnu nlied lo ilw neadi in the 
Setfwrtandn.— gpix. 
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eowiby aimtr^ute to like mytport qf the arm^, emU to- 
varia dqfiraj/mg oZZ £%« Aastgee qf the war. Tlras he 
obtains a part of what is dtie to him, and the sdtg'ects 
of the enemy, on snbmitting to this imporition, are 
seoored from pillage, and the ooontty is preserved. 
Bnt a general who would not sully his reputation is 
Sail* to moderate his contributions, and propor- 
tion them to those on whom they are im- 
posed. An excess in this point is not without the 
reproach of cruelty and inhumanity : if it shows less 
ferocity than ravage and destruction, it glares with 
avarice.” — Book HI. ch. ix. § 166. 

ASYLBU. 

« Ip an exile or hanished man is driven feom his 
oountry Ibr any crime, it does not belong to the nar 
tion in which he has taken refuge to punish him fer 
a feult committed in a fhrdgn oountry. Bor Nature 
gives to mankind and to nations the right of punish- 
ing <mly for their defence and safety (§ 169) : whence 
it fellows that he can only be punished by those he 
has of^ded. 

« But this reason shows, that, if the justice of 
each nation ought in general to be confined to the 
punishment of crimes committed in its own terri- 
tories, we ou^t to except from this rule the villains 
who, by the quality ^d habitual ficequenoy of their 
crimes, vicdate all public security, declare them- 
selves the enemies of the human race. Poisoners, 
assassins, and incendiaries ly profession may be ex- 
terminated wherever they are seized ; for they attack 
and injure all nations by trampling xmder feot the 
feundations of their common safety. Thus pirates are 
hhoni^t to the gibbet ly the first into whose hands 
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(ihej fill. If fhe sovereign of fhe countiy where 
oximes of that nature have been committed leclaims 
the authors of them in order to bring them to punish- 
ment, they ought to be restored to him, as to one who 
interested in punishing them in an esr 
emplaiy manner: and it being proper to convict the 
guilty, and to tiy them according to some form of 
law, this is a aeeond [not sole] reason why malefic- 
tors are usually delivered up at the desire of the 
state where their crimes have been committed.’'— 
Book I. oh. 3dz. §§ 282, 288. 

« Every nation has a right of refhsing to admit a 
stranger into the country, when he cannot enter it 
without putting it in evident danger, or without do- 
ing it a remarkable prejudice.”*— Ibid. § 280; 


ICiBmQK MPlJ BT JfflB . 

’’Tbb obl4;ation does not go so fir as to suffer at 
all tunes perpetual ministers, who are desirous of re- 
siding with a sovereign, though they have notiiing to 
negotiate. It is natural, indeed, and very agreeable 
to the sentiments which nations owe to each other, 
that these resident ministers, whm there ie no&mg te 
hefeearedfrom their dhould be friendly received ; 
but if there be any solid reason against this, what is 
for the good of the state ought unquestionably to be 
preferred : and the fiireign sovereign cannot take it 
amiss, if bis minister, who has concluded tlie afihirs of 
his commissioa, and has no other affiirs to negotiate, 
be derired to departf The custom of keeping every- 

« Tbe thlrS article of tihe Tnatj of Triple Allianoe and die lait* 
ter part of the fourth article of die Treaty of Quadruple Alliance 
stipulate, that no kind of refoge or protection shall be ipyen to re- 
brilions anljects of the contracting poivers.-<-BDXx* 

t Dismissfon ofM. Chanrrilh»*-^SoxT^ 

TOXw 17 . 81 
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when loinisters continuallj resident is nov so strong* 
I7 establislied, that the reftisal of a conformity to it 
would, without wry good recuont^ give ofTence. These 
reasons may arise from pariiotdar coiijunotores ; bnt 
there are also oosunon reasons always sahsisting, and 
sncih as relate to t&e eomHtutim qf a govmmuat and 
ih» gtaiU qf a nation. The repnblics have often very 
good reastms of the latter Idnd to ezcnse themselves 
from oontinnally saflfoiing for^gn ministers who cor- 
rtg^ihe eUismc inorderto gainihm over to iAcir mao- 
ten, to the great pr^udiee qf the rq^Uc and foment- 
ing of the parHee, &o. And dumld they only diShse 
among a nation, formerly plain,' ^gal, and virtnons, 
a taste fhr loxory, avidity £}r -money, and the man" 
nera of courts, these would be mote than sufficient fbr 
wise and {urovident rulers to dismiss them.’*— Book 
IV. oh. 7. § 66 . 
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